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KAREN’S RULE. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


“T am sorry to hear all this—very sorry !’ 
said Arthur Dorr, sincerely. 

He was a fine young fellow of five and twenty, 
in naval uniform, and his bronzed face told of 
recent and protracted exposure to sun and sea- 
breezes. 

“More grieved and surprised than I can ex- 
press,”’ he added, breaking the sad silence that 
had pervaded tke family circle since the utter- 
ance of his preceding remark. ‘I had hoped 
better things of Ed Livingston.”’ 

“ Bad company has done it all,” said his mo- 
ther, who never passed unqualified blame upon 
any one. ‘It seems he was intimate with a 
wild set all the time he was visiting our Karen, 
although we never suspected it. His cousins— 
Joseph and Robert Livingston—are ringlead- 
ers of the band ; gay, unprincipled men, with 
fortunes they are throwing away in every spe- 
cies of dissipation. It is a pity they inherited 
wealth. They have fair talents, and, like Ed- 
mund, are endowed with good looks, and many 
other pleasing gifts. Money, which they never 
worked to gain, has been their ruin. Their 
influence over Edmund has been fearfully 
strong.’’ 

“His wife’s should be stronger,’’ said Jane, 
the eldest sister, didactically. ‘‘If his mind 
or affections were well regulated, it would be.” 

“What are his means? He is out of busi- 
hess just now, you say ?’’ interrogated Arthur. 

The charitable old lady shook her head, but 
Bessie Dorr, impetuous and free of speech, 
would not leave the reply to her brother’s ima- 


gination, ‘‘ His means are what he wins at the | 


card-table—more shame to him! The cottage 
in which they live—a lovely piace, by the way, 
with a fine garden attached—was settled upon 
Karen by Uncle James, for whose wife she was 
named, you know. It cannot be sold until 
Willie is of age, or it would have gone with the 


| 


rest. It is said that Rob Livingston has lent 
his cousin large sums of money. I don’t know 
how this may be.”’ 

“Tf it is true, it is the worst feature in the 
entanglement,” observed Arthur. 

“I believe it, for my part. Karen never 
hints or looks a complaint, but various little 
incidents that have come under my observa- 
tion during my visits to her, have convinced 
me that they are often straitened for funds. It 
is a burning sin and shame that the darling girl 
should be so villainously treated—she who 
never knew what it was to have a care or un- 
gratified wisk while she was at home. And I 
do hope, Arthur, that you will make it your 
business to talk seriously with her husband 
about his evil courses ; give him to understand 
that she has one protector in the world.” 

‘I doubt the propriety of such a step,”’ said 
the mother, gravely. ‘‘ We have no reason to 
believe that Edmund is ever unkind to his wife. 
Indeed, she has told me that he has never, in 
their married life, spoken impatiently or harshly 
to her ; declares that he is indulgent and gene- 
rous to a fault.” 

“*Oh, yes!” interposed indignant Bessie. “If 
you listen to her, you will believe him a non- 
pareil of goodness, honor, and all the leading 
virtues ; will come away questioning within 
yourself whether, after all, the old-fashioned 
notions of society upon the subject of wedded 
bliss are not out of gear, and if men can be 
moderately decent husbands, who don’t stay 
out at wine and card parties every night, until 
two or three o’clock; who don’t patronize 
horse-races, and haven’t gone to bed intoxi- 
cated at least twice a week for a year past. It 
puts me out of all patience to hear her, when 
any of us gently intimate that we would be 
sorry for her if she would let us. I spoke my 
mind to her last week”’— 

‘* Bessie ! daughter !’’ chided the mother, dis- 
tressed. 

**T did, really, mamma! I was spending the 
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night with her, you see, Art, and she tried not 
to let me guess that she meant to sit up for her 
precious lord of creation, or that slte éxpected 
him home at all before the next day. Bhe sat 
in the parlor and worked at a pair of slippers 
for a birthday present for him, and talked of 
this, that, and the other, as if she were no 
worse off than. any of her married acquaint 
ances, or eyen than when she was single ; and 
at eléven o’clock she proposed to go up stairs. 
She kissed me at the door of my room, and 
wished me sound sieep, with pleasant dreams.”’ 

**¢T hope you are not easily disturbed,’ she 
said, with smiling hypocrisy, so well done it 
would have deceived me had I wot known too 
much already. ‘For sometimes, in Ed’s ab- 
sence, I prowl about the house, on patrol duty, 
at all unseasonable hours of the night. I fell 
into the habit when we removed to this part of 
the town. It seemed so quiet and secluded 
that I was afraid of burglars—very foolishly, 
as I know, now. I am never nervous when 
Ed is at home. He is a garrison in himself.’ 

*‘Tam no coward, and it wasn’t the fear of 
house-breakers that kept me awake until half 
past one o’clock, when I heard footsteps upon 
the sidewalk, then the clang of the gate, and 
somebody walked heavily across the floor of 
the piazza. Karen’s room was upon the oppo- 
site side of the hall from mine, and by the time 
the late-comer reacheil the gate, her door opened 
softly, and she slipped down stairs like a sha- 
dow. I was up too, so excited I did not know 
what I was about, only I had a notion that all 
drunken men were savage, and I meant to fly 
to her defence if need should arise. So, I drew 
back my bolt and stole out into the entry after 
her. She had left the gas dimly burning in the 
lower hall, and, peeping over the balustrade, I 
saw her, in her dressing-gown, unbar the door 
and Jet in my noble gentleman. 

*** Ah, darling! I am giad you have come!’ 
she said, kissing him and speaking cordially, 
without an accent of reproach. 

** He tried to say something in reply, but he 
mouthed it disgustingly, and let his hat fall to 
the floor in attempting to hang it upon the rack. 
Karen laughed—think of it ! in stooping to pick 
it up. 

“* Why, it is quite wet! and so is your over- 
coat!’ she exclaimed, passing her hand over 
his arm and back. ‘ Does it rain ?’ 

** Really, can’t pr’tend t’say ; s’pose it does !’ 
mumbled the wretch. 

“**T am afraid you have taken cold, love!’ 
went on the affectionate, spiritless goose, hurry- 
ing off his outer wrappings, for he could not un- 
button his coat for himself. ‘ Another time see 
that you beg, borrow, or steal an umbrella, for 


my sake. Luckily, there is a delightful fire in 
our room. Come right up, and get dry and 
warm!’ 


‘*He steadied himself by the balustrade in 
setting his foot upon the bottom step, and she 
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put her shoulder under his other arm, her hand 
resting on his neck, rather as if she were caress. 
ing tuan supporting him. 

***T am 80 pleased to have you back!’ she 
| repeated, blithely, as they came slowly up, and 
| I retreated tomy chamber. ‘Not that I have 
| been lonely. Bessie is Here, and we have had 
a delightful evening together. You would have 
enjoyed her company, too—and her. music, 
She sang several of the new songs you were 
speaking of the other day. You must hear 
them to-morrow, for I mean to keep her seve- 
raldays. Softly, dear! don’t awaken her. She 
might mistake us for burglars.’ 


| ‘ Prattling in this merry, careless strain, she 
| got him safely into his quarters. You people— 


| mother, Sara and Janey, and you, Arthur—do 
not give me credit for any tenderness of com- 
passion for my ill-treated sister,’”’ continued 
Bessie, her eyes sparkling with hot tears, 
‘* But I cried myself to sleep that night. Dearly 
as I love Karen, I would have wept less bit- 
terly had I seen herin her coffin, than as I did, 
supporting in her weak arms that red-eyed, 
foul-breathed drunkard, guiding him carefully 
lest he should break his worthless neck, and 
rid her life of its blight, rescue their child from 
impending poverty and disgrace. Yet, next 
morning, I was almost as angry with her as 
with him. She came down to breakfast as 
lively as a cricket—a little heavy-eyed and 
somewhat pale, but cheerful and talkative. 

*** What do you think ?’ she cried, without a 
blush or falter. ‘Ed came home last night, 
after you had goneto bed. Ican’t tell you how 
disappointed he was when he heard you had 
spent the evening with me. He was detained 
later than he expected by business, and walked 
all the way up town in the storm rather than 
make me uneasy by spending wwe night away 
from home. He has taken cold in consequence, 








and I have insisted upon sending his coffee up 
to his room. I mean to keep him in all day, 
and you must help me amuse him. All men 
are restless and out of spirits when sick.’ 

“*Ts he subject to these unfortunate spells?’ 
asked I, provoked beyond reason. 

‘** He takes cold very easily, and generally 
has some fever with the cold,’ she replied, pre- 
tending not to notice my sarcastic tone. 

“*¢T thonght liquor generally kept cold and 
wet out,’ I said, openly. ‘Karen, there is no 
use in trying to blind me, or any of your friends. 
Your husband’s conduct, in-doors and out, has 
put concealment beyond your power. We all 
know what his failing is, and what your trials 
must be. Your pretty stories and dutiful sub- 
terfuges are thrown away when their object is 
to screen him. And, excuse a sister’s frank- 
ness, when I tell you that I—that all right- 
minded people would think the better of you, 
were you to show some spark of womanly 
spirit ; strive to arouse Edmund to a sense of 
your wrongs and his great fault, instead of pet- 
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ting him as if he were the chief of saints, when 
he comes to you in the condition he was in last 
night. You encourage him to persist in the 
downward road, when you ought, with all 
your might, to drive him back to the right way. 
But you were always too yielding and amiable 
—often deficient in moral courage. I am ad- 
vising you in love and for your own good, my 
dearchild. I daresay, if the truth were known, 
you have never remonstrated with your hus- 
band upon his fytal habit. This is unjust to 
bim, to your child, and to yourself.’ 

“TI know you are blaming me, mother! Ar- 
thur, I can see by your face that you would 
have respected her the more had she ordered 
me out of the house for my plain speaking!” 
Bessie broke off her story to say, half defiant, 
half penitent. 

“Never mind what my opinion is!’’ was her 
brother’s ambiguous rejoinder. ‘Tell us how 
little Karen sustained your broadside. That is 
more to the purpose, just now.” 

“For a moment she colored up so redly, I 
really thought she was going to resent it,’’ an- 
swered Bessie. 
down into a sort of sorrowful dignity, I could 
not have conceived of her manifesting, if I had 
not seen it for myself. 

“*You mean well and kindly, Bessie, and so 
do the rest of my friends; but you do not un- 
derstand Edmund or me. I cannot bear to 
hear you say ‘fatal habit.’’ 
are many and powerful—old associations and 
the ties of kindred, and his own pleasure-loy- 
ingnature. But there is too much thatis noble, 
and good, and loveable in him, for me to cease 
to respect him, or to doubt his final reclama- 
tion. I must win him back—don’t you see? 
not drive him. If partiality for his lively com- 
panions and the dazzle of their pleasures allure 
him from home, [ must leave no means untried 


to make that home bright and attractive. If | 
they court and flatter him, I must teach him to | 


love his child and me yet more fondly ; weave 
4 counter-spell to their arts. I have no hope 
except in the power of love, Bessie. If I get 
faint and perplexed at times, it is because my 
faith is weak for the moment, not that the 
principle of my action is not sound.’ 

“At that she launched into a dissertation 
upon the redeeming virtues of her idol, grow- 
ing more eloquent each minute, until, as I have 
said, I got out of patience. 

“The day will come, Karen,’ I warned her, 
‘when you will see that a gossamer veil is not 
the best thing with which to smother a fire.’ 

“ And she will! If Edmund Livingston were 
my husband, I would try the efficacy of a wet 
blanket—that is, a tremendous application of 
nervous English, undefiled by overstrained 
scruples and amiable falsehood. And, if after 
| that, he reeled home at midnight, he wonld find 
adark and empty house awaiting him. I would 





“ Then, she paled and quieted | 


His temptations | 


| not disgrace myself by living with an irrespon- 
| sible brute.” 
| “Nor I,” echoed Jane, drawing herself up 
| stiffly. 
| Arthur glanced with a smile of inquiry at 
| Sara Roberts, his betrothed, who sat opposite. 
| She answered, lightly : ‘You will find most 
| women are agreed upon that subject, I think.”’ 
‘* Hardly, or the records of our courts would 
| not be so full of tales of man’s cruelty and 
wifely endurance. It is to the shame of our 
sex that these are written—to the glory of 
yours. None of us can doubt that Livingston 
is undeserving of the loving kindness he re- 
ceives. It is a question whether our dear little 
Karen, young in years and inexperienced 
though she is, may not be wiser than all her 
teachers except her own loyal heart. My poor 
girl! What a dancing sunbeam she was when 
I went away! I dread to nneet her.”’ 
Nevertheless, he took a street car next morn- 
ing and set off for a visit to the sister he had 
not seen in three years. She was a bride when 
| he took leave of her—a rosy, laughing beauty, 
| the prettiest of the family, as she was the most 





| sunny-tempered. Pet names were her birth- 
right, and her brother lavished such upon her 
as were expressive of his delight in her society 
and appreciation of the happy influence of this 
* Sunbeam,” “ Ariel,”’ ‘* Rose-bud,”’ “* Hebe,” 
“Flora.” He ran over the catalogue with 
more of melancholy than pleasure. Yet she 
had married with his full consent one to whom 
she had been attached from childhood. If any- 
body were to blame for the union, it was her 
older and more worldly-wise friends, not she 
who believed the world to be what her own 
bright fancies and pure heart had painted it. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when he reached 
the cottage, a tasteful residence in a pleasant 
street, and, as he entered the gate, he heard a 
| sudden burst of music from within. It was a 
| popular sonata, well played, and the listener’s 
heart was lightened by the sound. ‘‘She can- 
not be very wretched, if she still takes interest 
in her practising, nor overworked, or she could 
not find time to learn new pieces,” he reasoned. 
“Bessie may have exaggerated the evil, after 
all.’ 

A neat servant answered his ring; but the 
piano was silenced by the shutting of the outer 
door, and Karen ran into the hall, radiant 
with welcome. A start and pause showed that 
he was not the one she expected to see ; then, 
with a scream of rapture, she bounded forward 
and threw herself into his arms. ‘“ Arthur! 
Arthur!” 

“The same darling sister, and prettier than 
| ever,’ said he, holding her off presently and 
laughing in his exultation. ‘‘ You don’t look a 
day older or duller than you did at sixteen.’’ 

“T am glad to hear you say so. I dread 
growing oli, and plain, and stupid, because 
Edi likes me asIam. Come in,’”’ drawing him 
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into the parlor. ‘“‘I am expecting him home 
every minute; I thought it was he when I 
heard the door close. He will be overjoyed to 
see you. We talk of you every day, think of 
you every hour, you splendid sailor lad !"’ 

‘*T am sure now Bess was mistaken,”’ thought 
Arthur, studying her ingenuous face as she 
named her husband. ‘I shall take the witch 
roundly te task for the false alarm.”’ 

Brother and sister talked fast and freely for 
half an hour, more seriously and yet more con- 
fidentially for another, and Karen sprang from 
his knee with a laugh. ‘‘That tiresomely 
unpunctual husband of mine shall not cheat 
us of ourluncheon. I wish he had been brought 
up in the navy, or army, or somewhere else, 
that would, have taught him the necessity of 
being up to time at meal hours. You shall eat 
the oysters I pickled for him and the fresh 
cocoanut cake baked not three hours ago. 
You must see for yourself what a famous house- 
keeper I have become. Ed does me full justice 
in this respect generally, so I am terribly cha- 
grined at his tardiness to-day.’’ 

The luncheon was tempting and set ont hand- 
somely, although the table was laid before the 
arrival of her visitor. Her dress was carefully 
arranged, and a rose-bud and myrtle-spray 
were twined in her hair. 
eighteen months, was arrayed in a clean frock 
and wide blue sash, and his curls were in irre- 
proachable order, that he might be reviewed 
by ‘‘ papa.”’ 

** Who is ridiculously fond of him,’ said the 
proud mother, kissing her beautiful boy. ‘Yet, 
I can’t blame him.”’ 

He, for whom all these preparations had been 
made, was still absent when the late luncheon 
was dispatched, and the short February after- 
noon began to close in duskiness. 

‘What can detain him on this day of all 
others ?’’ Karen remarked, twice, walking to 
the window to watch for the absentee. ‘He 
is very much engaged just now, however, set- 
tling up his old business and laying plans for 
the new. You must stay to dinner. He will 
never forgive me if I let you go.” 

Arthur had an engagement to dine at Mr. 
Roberts’, and Karen was reluctantly bidding 
him ‘‘Good-by”’ in the hall, when a voice was 
heard upon the piazza, a stamping and shuf- 
fling, then a fumbling about the lock. Bessie’s 
story rushed upon Arthur’s recollection at the 
swift fall of Karen’s eyes beneath his invol- 
untary glance of anxious sympathy; but she 
walked directly to the door and opened it, put 
up her lips for a kiss, and, holding her hus- 
band’s hand in both of hers, turned upon her 
brother a face, whose steadfast love and the 
smile that lighted it made it to him like that of 
an angel. 

“Darling !’’ and she said it without effort, 
‘here ie our dear brother Arthur, who returned 
home last night.”’ 
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Baby Willie, aged | 
| He is pledged to the latter for this evening, or 








“You don’t tell me so!’’ The half-tipsy man 
blundered forward to seize the wanderer’s hand. 
“Upon my word, I am charmed to see you, old 
fellow. I was never more agreeably surprised 
in my life. How are you, and how du you 
think Karen, HMappuch here, is looking? 
Pretty well-preserved, hey ?” 

The same could not be said of himself. He 
had grown fleshy and rabicund, bis eyes were 
watery, and his articulation was thick. Still, 
with all these drawbacks, he was a handsome 
man, graceful and courteous in bearing, throngh 
the disguise of dissipation. Karen kept hold 
of his left hand, smiled up at him as he put his 
arm about her. Arthur could have torn her 
from him and borne her from the house and 
his companionship to return no more, but for 
the light in her eye, the resolute lines of the 
girlish face. ‘‘He is mine,’’ these said. “I 
am set for his defense, maybe his redemption, 
Respect my love and my mission.”’ 

**And you have had him to yourself all day, 
have you, Happy?” continued Edmund. “I 
should have been in at noon, according to pro- 
mise, but I was engaged’’— 

Karen struck in quickly : ‘‘ I know you were, 
dear. And Arthur is to spend a whole week 
with us soon, devote to me all the time he can 
conscientiously spare from mother and Sara. 


you may be sure I would not let him off. Iam 
more reconciled to his going, now that you 
have had a glimpse of him.”’ 

Looking back from the street, Arthur saw 
her, through the parior window, gentiy lead 
her husband into the warm, bright room, seat 
him in an arm-chair, and, standing by him, 
stroke his disordered hair, her head bent to- 
ward him in playful or loving speech—and 
tears blinded the spectator’s vision as he strode 
on, his heart burdened with a wonder of com- 
passion, admiration, and affection that could 
not find vent in werds. He did not speak of 
the scene, even to Sara, but he silenced Bessie’s 
inquiries touching his visit with ‘‘ Karen knows 
what she is about. If she cannot reform him, 
it is useless for anybody else to try.”’ 

After her brother’s departure, Karen stood, 
as he had seen her, beside her husband, toying 
with his hair, and talking of the pleasure 
Arthur’s coming had given her, recounting 
some of his adventures, and repeating his droll 
sayings. Her tone was sprightly, but there 
was pain in the eyes Edmund could not see, 
and heartache was slowly drawing the blood 
from lips and cheek. That the man of her 
choice and love should have lowered himself 
in Arthur’s estimation was the bitterest drop 
that had yet been distilled into her cup of sor- 
row. The sight of her long-absent favorite had 
brought up vividly the scenes of her care-free 
girl-life, the flush and beauty of her honeymoon, 
and even her hopeful spirit sickened at the 
contrast between that picture and this. What 
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was to be the end of it all—of her pious decep- 
tions, her struggles, her devotion? For two 
years she had striven to hide her husband’s 
frailty, and to lure him back to home and vir- 
tue. Without a doubt or tremor, asking advice 
of none but of Hrm, who she believed was 
touched with a great and tender pity for the 
fallen man’s infirmities and her trials, she had 
marked out her path of duty. Without flinch- 
ing, she had walked in it. She did not think 
of leaving it now, but, for the first time in their 
united lives, her heart burned with something 
like resentment toward the one who had 
wrought her mortification and anguish. Other 
men could resist temptation successfully, fight 
their way back to respectability when they had 
seemingly lost caste by vicious indulgence. 
Was he weaker than the majority of his kind, 
or was his iove for her too slight a lever to be 
depended upon in so important a matter as 
moral elevation? It was weary, weary toil, 
this hoping in the face of a mountain of dis- 
couragement, this faith unaided by a flash of 
sight. 

“Did I hear you sigh?” asked Edmund, who 
was beginning to grow silent and dull in the 
heat of the fire and the luxurious comfort of the 
easy-chair. The unusual sound had stimulated 
his drowsy senses. 

“Tf I did, I was not aware of it,’? Karen 
recovered herself in a moment. ‘I believe I 
am hungry, though. You missed a famous 
luncheon by staying away to-day. But don’t 
fret, there’s a good child, and I’ll get up a 
nicer one to-morrow. Art looks well and hand- 
some, doesn’t he? He is the very picture of a 
noble sailor.”’ , 

“‘ He looks like his sister,’ replied Edmund, 
his hand closing hard over hers, ‘‘ who never 
did but one foolish thing, and that was marrying 
such a worthless rascal asI am. It was a sorry 
investment, Happuch.”’ 

She stooped to kiss his forehead. ‘‘I have 
never regretted it, dear,’’ she said, firmly. 
The grasp upon her fingers tightened, but no- 
thing more was said by either. The seed 
dropped in sorrowful love might spring up by 
and by, or be lost upon the hard soil trampled 
by follies many and fiends not a few. 

There Yas no sign of germination within the 
next month. If Edmund’s conduct were 
changed in any respect, it was in longer ab- 
sences from home, and, when he was there, in 
spells of gloomy silence that fairly baffled his 
wife’s attempts at diversion. Her hopes had 
never been at a lower ebb that on an afternoon 
in April, when Arthur, whose leave of absence 
was drawing to a close, came out to see her, 
accompanied by Sara Roberts. He had in his 
hand a small white basket with a top, which 
he passed over to his sister before seating him- 
self. 

‘An addition to the poultry-yard,”’ he said. 
“Fifteen white Darking eggs. There is no 
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finer breed in the market. Sybait, the great 
poultry-fancier, selected them for me, so they 
are fresh, and warranted to break shell all 
right and in due time. Look at her, Sara. 
Her eyes brighten as if I had given her a set of 
real pearls.”’ 

Mammoth pearls the eggs did resemble. 
Arthur, to suit his whim, having packed them 
in pink cotton wool, such as is used by jewel- 
lers, and in regular rows. 

‘The beauties !’’ ejaculated Karen, delight- 
edly. ‘‘And isn’t it the most marvellous 
coincidence that the staidest matron of my 
tlock is crazy, as she signified to me this morn- 
ing, to have a nest and eggs of her own? By 
and by, Arthur, you must go out with me and 
set these under her. Only, I should like, if I 
could, to keep them under glass as a parlor 
ornament. They are so handsome. It seems 
a pity to hide them away, even in the hope of 
chickers that will furnish us with abundance 
of the same.”’ 

The three went together to the poultry-yard. 
It was a section cut off from the garden, sur- 
rounded by lattice-work, and lined on three 
sides with coops of fanciful pattern. Poultry- 
raising was a hobby with the expert little 
housewife. Perhaps no one but her brother 
suspected how often she resorted to the care of 
her feathered pets as a solace in loneliness, re- 
lief from the pressure of suspense or the gloom 
of forebodings that bowed her to the dust. 

tach fowl had a place and name belonging to 

itself, and they flocked about her feet as she 
entered the inclosure, clucking, screaming, and 
cackling, flying up to peck at her dress and 
hands, and one pert young cockeral perching 
himself upon her shoulder. Karen scolded, 
her guests laughed, and they made a frolic of 
setting the eggs under a mouse-colored Partlet, 
with very round eyes and a top-knot. Arthur 
marked the “ pearls’’ before handing them to 
Karen, who knelt by the coop containing the 
nest, soothing the prospective mother in her 
arms, while she disposed the purely white 
ovates in the soft hay. 

* Arthur to Karen, April 15th,’’ was the in- 
scription upon each, until the fifteenth was 
reached. This bore the date and, in minute 
characters : “‘ Do not enumerate juvenile poul- 
try at a period anterior to their incubation.” 

**You absurd specimen !’’ exclaimed his sis- 
ter, as she read it. 

‘The egg or myself?’’ he queried. 

‘** Both.” 

‘*So faras your humble servant is concerned, 
he has seldom given wiser advice than is con- 
veyed in that refined version of the ancient 
adage. As for the egg, I hope it will speak for 
itself some day.”’ 

‘‘Now, Dame Durden,’’ coaxed Karen, 
smoothing the ruffling top-knot, “‘ everything 
is ready for yon. Iam sure you go into your 
three weeks’ retirement with a thorough sense 
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of the responsibility resting upon you, and the 
honor conferred by the important trust com- 
mitted to you. Paz vobiscum.”’ 

““What a buoyant nature hers is,” said Sara 
to her betrothed, on their way home. 

“Thank Heaven that it is,’’ was the response. 
**She has enough trouble to crush an ordinary 
woman,” 

Karen passed the evening alone when she 
had put her child to bed. Edmund was absent 
upon one of the many excursions to which he 
was invited. This was the trial-trip of a new 
river steamer, and his wife did not expect him 
home before eight or nine o’clock at the earliest. 
She sighed aloud and heavily as the hands of 
her watch pointed to eleven, and there were 
still no signs of his return. At twelve, she 
replenished the fire in the sitting-room, closed 
the shutters upon the first floor, put out all the 
lights except that in the hall, and sat down 
upon the carpet, leaning her head in her hus- 
band’sarm-chair. She could neither work nor 
hope longer. Prostratein heart and spirit, she 
only wept silently before her Gop. HE knew 
her misery and her needs, HE alone, andin Hts 
gocd time release would arrive. She thought 
no more of other relief than such as the grave 
would bring. 

She had fallen into a troubled slumber when 


a bustle and loud talking in the hall called | 


her to her feet. There was only time to rub 
her eyes open and turn up the light before 
Edmund entered accompanied by his cousins, 
the young Livingstons, and Will Lee, the 
three most objectionable of his very disreput- 
able associates. Not one of them was quite 
sober, but they were all jovial, relating in one 
breath to her the mishaps that had befallen the 
voyagers—the last and worst being their deten- 
tion upon a sand-bar from six o’clock until 
twelve. The passengers, having devoured 
everything edible on board by the middle of 
the afternoon, had fasted for eight hours, and, 
when they were landed in town, found every 
restaurant and oyster-saloon closed for the 
night. 

**So, I have brought them in to get a bite 
that may save them from absolute starvation,” 
concluded Edmund. “A eup of coffee, hot 
and strong, for it is confoundedly cold and raw, 
beginning to rain, too, and something savory 
in the way of meat or oysters, will be all we 
want.” 

“‘T am afraid I have nothing very nice to 
offer you, dear,’’ said the wife, endeavoring to 
hide her dismay at the proposition. “But I 
will do my best.’’ 

He followed and overtook her in the hall. 


‘IT am sorry, Happy, but I couldn’t get out of | 


it, and we are really famishing,” he said, in 
genuine concern. “I wouldn’t have brought 
them, but they bantered me, dared me, in fact, 
and I knewI could depend upon your indul- 
gence.”’ 








**Whether you can upon my pantry or not, 
| is @ more important question,” said Karen, 
| forcing a smile. ‘I have a morsel of steak set 
| away for your breakfast. Willie and I eat 

nothing but cracked wheat and cream in the 
| morning, you know. There are just twoslices 
| of ham besides. Altogether, there is not half 
enough meat for four hungry men.”’ 
| ‘“Thatis unlucky ; but yon must have oceans 
| of eggs. Your ham will season a big dish-full, 
and there is nothing more appetizing. I fore- 
see I shall not have cause to regret my trust 
| in you.” 

Back he went, confident and gleeful, to his 
comrades, and Karen sought the kitchen. 
Their only servant had been in bed for hours, 
and the range was stone cold. Fortunately, 
materials for lighting a fire were at hand, and 
it was soon crackling and roaring with a spirit 
that encouraged the sad-hearted cook. The 
kettle was put on, the “‘ morsel of steak” in- 
spected and returned to its place as useless in 
the emergency, the brace of rashers examined 
doubtfully, and then Karen brought down the 
egg-basket from the closet-shelf. It was empty. 
The shock of the discovery revived the recol- 

lection that she had that very day lent a dozen 
| eggs toa neighbor, besides having set three hens 


within the week exclusive of ‘‘ Dame Durden.” 
“*T cannot help it,”’ she said, desperately. “It 
| was unkind in Edmund to bring that crew 
| here. It was insolent in them to come. They 
| mean to annoy and mortify me. I will give 
|; them bread and butter and coffee, nothing 
else.’”’ 

But she did not put the basket back ; stood 
swinging it from her forefinger, and thinking 
fastand hard. Edmund would be disappointed 
and ashamed, and his associates would sneer at 
him, would choose to discredit the story of the 
actual poverty of her pantry, misconstrue the 
meagre array of provisions into a deliberate 
plan of hers to punish her husband and insult 
them for their untimely coming and demand. 
Edmund would be driven further from her, and 
was not her object by day and night, week and 
month, to attract him to his home, to make 
him feel that he could not ask anything unrea- 
sonable so long as it was in her power to supply 
it? “No,” she spoke out again; }‘I cannot 
afford to anger him. In his least responsible 
moods, he has never said a surly word to me, 
never given me an unkind look. He shall not 
be tempted, now, to doubt his best friend.” 

She unlocked the kitchen door; threw 4 
| shawl over her head, and went out. The night 
| was chilly, and a fine, keen mist was falling. 
| But the light from the open door fell straight 
down the garden walk upon the latticed gate 
| of the poultry-yard. Dare Durden stared out 
in sleepy amaze”at the yellow flecks shining 
| upon the wet gravel, as the rays darted through 
| the network of the fence, but she cried out 
‘ hoarsely in her wrath and fright, as a hand ob- 
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scured the entrance to her coop and groped in 
the darkness fur the treasures over which she 
had brooded in solemn pride, and, it may be, 
in hope. 

“Sh! sh! poor old Durden!’ said the voice 
she knew so well, gentle, but now sad to tear- 
fulness. ‘I wouldn’t rob you of your darlings 
if I could help it. It hurts me worse than it 
does you. There! I have left you three, and 
you ll try to forgive me, won’t you?” 

Karen did not look at the eggs as she broke 
them into the frying-pan. Her eyes were too 
full to read the pencilled inscriptions had she 
been courageous enough to risk the attempt. 
But her countenance was tranquil and hospit- 
able when she appeared in the sitting-room 
where the quartette of worthies were staying 
their stomachs and warding off the effects of 
famine and dampness by a glass of “‘something 
hot.”’ 

“Edmund, dear !”’ said the patient housewife, 
brightly, ‘clear off the centre-table, please. It 
is so comfortable here I thought you would not 
care to go into the dining-room.”’ 

She sat down her burden—a tray that looked 
too heavy for her strength, oun which were 


, 


. . | 
plates, napkins, knives and forks, and two | 


covered dishes. Installing Edmund as head 
waiter, she bade him seat the guests, and re- 
turned to the kitchen for a smaller tray holding 
the coffee-service. The gentlemen were placed 
with much langhing and talking, and the lifted 
covers revealed ham and eggs, and egg: an’ 
toast smoking hot. The dishes were prettily 
garnished with curled parsley, and their con- 
tents were cooked to a nicety. The mistress of 
the house poured out clear, fragrant coffee at a 
side-table, and passed it with her own hands, 
and the boon companions, who were really very 
hungry, enjoyed their repast as they had never 
done the most superb dinner at a French restau- 
rant. They praised everything, congratulated 
themselves and complimented their hostess, 
until they were satisfied and Karen tired list- 
ening to them. 

She was thankful she had suppressed. her 
resentment, and sacrificed her pride—almost 
reconciled the loss of Arthur’s gift, when Ed- 
mund returned to her after seeing his unsea- 
sonable guests out. 

“The dearest, sweetest wife in the world !’’ 
he said, holding her in his arms. “TI am 
obliged to you, love, and proud of you!’’ 

Had she not said truly that his speech to her 
was always kind and tender? How many wo- 
men, whose husbands had no open and seandal- 
ous follies, could say as much? She could 
have cried bitterly, being fatigued, as well as 
hysterical, but she swallowed the hard knot 
that was tightening about her windpipe, and 
smiled. It seemed such an easy matter for her 
to look pleased and happy she never got half 
the credit she deserved for shining in the dark. 

“IT am fully repaid for what little trouble I 
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have had, if you were content with your homely 
fare,’’ she rejoined, clearing away the remnants 
of the supper. ‘‘It is not often that my cup- 
board is so nearly a copy of Mother Hubbard’s, 
bare even of bones.” 

‘You gave us a capital supper! good enongh 
for the Lord Mayor—tvoo good for three grace- 
less bachelors who had laid a bet upon the 
chances of my getting nothing to eat but a 
stolen crust, with a Caudle lecture for sauce. 
There was not the least necessity for an apo- 
logy, but yours was so gracefully worded and 
sweetly said, that I could not regret it.’’ His 
triumph had evidently raised his wife in his 
esteem, yet he had always been extremely fond 
of her—admired her above all other women. 

Karen shuddered a little in remembering her 
soliloquy over the empty egg-basket. What if 
she had carried her hasty resolution into effect, 
given her husband and his friends what Bessie 
would have called ‘‘a taste’’ of her just indig- 
nation ? 

‘There is no other rule so safe and sure as 
that of love,”’ she said to her sage little self 
when she at last laid her dizzy head ugon her 
pillow, ‘‘love that suffereth long, yet is kind.”’ 
Her last waking thought was a thanksgiving 
to her Heavenly Teacher that she had not 
lacked strength in the trying hour, and she 
dared pray, again in hope and faith, that the 
bitter cup might yet be withdrawn from her 
lips. 

She was sewing in the nursery the following 
morning, Willie playing at her feet, when Ed- 
mund came in. She had kissed him ‘Good- 
by” with a pleasant face, but sinking heart, 
a little while before, and was at that instant 
trying to resign herself, without repining, to 
the prospect of a lonely day. He ‘‘had an 
engagement with Bob Livingston.” 

‘He is about to buy a match to that fast 
sorrel roan,’”” Edmund explained to his wife. 
* And nothing will do but I must go with him 
and try it. He is a good fellow, is Bob, and I 
don’t like to seem disobliging.”’ 

Karen looked up inquiringly at his reappear- 
ance. His hands were full of egg-shells, and 
his visage wore an odd expression of perplexity 
and amusement. 

‘*See here, Happy! what I espied on the top 
of the ash-barrel which Bridget rolled out for 
the scavenger, as I passed the area gate. Do 
your wonderful hens lay eggs ready iabelled, 
or have you and your travelled brother been 
carrying on a correspondence upon this novel 
style of ‘cream-laid, tinted’ materials ?” 

** Arthur to Karen, April 15th,”’ he read from 
three fragments. 

‘And upon this is some gibberish—a long 
string of it—which I cannot decipher,”’ he 
added, turning another conical bit around 
slowly. “ Donot enumerate juvenile penalty’ — 

“Poultry!” corrected Karen, laughing, to 
drown the heart-beats she almost believed 
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must be andible to him also. ‘It is only some 
of Arthur’s nonsense. He and Sara were here 
yesterday.” 

‘*But how happened he to get hold of your 
eggs? You did not entertain them in the 
kitchen, I suppose ?” 

**Oh, he is everywhere, you know, as full of 
pranks as a monkey, and that stuff is what he 
calls a ‘refined version’ of an old saying. Give 
it to me, dear. I will keep it and show it to 
him when he is a gray-haired, weather-beaten 
commodore.”’ 

Even she had been taken too*much by sur- 
prise to say this without a conscious quiver in 
voice and laugh, and she fancied Edmund 
looked suspiciously at her in resigning the 
broken shells. 

“Come home to luncheon, if you can!’’ she 
called after him to scatter his misgivings of 
mystery. “I shall have a miraculous pie—an 
apple méringue—just such as you dote upon.” 
Nevertheless, she hardly expected him. She 
knew to what length of absence and other evil 
results these horse engagements were generally 
the prelude. She assuredly was entirely un- 
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prepared for the agitated face he brought into 
her presence, and the passion in the gesture | 


that lifted her from the floor and left her with 
barely breath enough to remonstrate and ques- 
tion. ‘“‘ You grizzly bear! What has hap- 
pened ?”’ then, catching sight of his face, she 
clasped her hands, with an exclamation of 
terror. ‘‘ Ed, dearest! what is it?’’ 

For he was crying—this broad-shouldered, 


six-footer, with a beard like a lion’s, and the | 


muscle of a gladiator. Great tears were roll- 
ing fast down his cheeks, and he sobbed when 
he would have spoken. ‘I have seen Arthur,”’ 
she understood him to say, at length. ‘I fan- 
cied there was something connected with the 
supper of last night in your evasion of my ques- 
tions about those egg-shells. So, chancing to 
meet him in the street, I asked him for the key. 
I got the whole story from him. 
told mine. 
gel!’ He broke down outright. 


And then I | 
Dear wife! suffering, loving an- | 


** And all about a dozen paltry eggs!”’ Karen | 


began to rally him, but failing ignominivusly, 
sat down upon his knee, put her arms around 
his neck, and cried more heartily than he. 
“Edmund! Husband! I would lay down my 
life to make you happy!’’ sobbed the soft- 
hearted little simpleton, who ought, instead of 


hugging him, to have embraced the opportunity | 
; ’ as ' those who misspend it are the greatest of all 


of reading him a rousing homily upon the error 
of his ways, and exhorted to repentance and 
works meet for the same. 

“Karen!’’ He so rarely called her by her 
real name, that the sound of it was strange, 
and the solemnity of his manner alarmed her. 
“Karen!” lifting his hand toward heaven, 
“the Lord do so to me and more also if I do 
not cut off my right arm rather than ever touch 


ee 


another glass of liquor! Bear witness to this, 
for it is not an idle vow!” 

He meant what he said, and through Pain, 
thirst, sickness, the fightings within of diseased 
appetite and outward temptations, of jeers and 
entreaties and anger from those with whom he 
had joined hand in hand in the race to destrue 
tion, he kept his word to his earth!y saviorr, 

‘But it is my opinion that he would have 
left off long before if Karen had taken a firm 
stand in the beginning,’’ Bessie always insisted, 
And in Arthur’s absence, nobody contradicted 
her. 


MORAL. 

I have but one plea to make in defence of the 
pusillanimity of my heroine—the glaring im- 
probability and the unprogressive spirit of the 
story I have told. 

It is true from title to conclusion, in everything 
except the names of the dramatis persone. 


—_--—- _- <>~- @  — SC 


PANSY COQUETTE. 
BY MARY M’CROSS. 
In the shadow a pansy grew, 
Bearing buds of purple hue, 
And from the buds the flowers peeped through, 
Sweet to smell and pretty to view— 
The pansies in my garden, 


Five little leaves on each green bud, 

And inside these came a close-drawn hood ; 

The five little leaves were worn like a snood, 

Let any one see her face who could— 
Coy pansy in the garden, 

By and by she opens her eyes; 

On her cheeks the maiden blushes rise, 

In her own fair face her heart it lies, 

And from it breathe out perfumed sighs— 
Sweet pansy in the garden, 

Her petals numbered five in all, 

Three were short and two were tall; 

The tall were purple, as for the small, 

She dressed them in orange from summer to fall— 
Gay pansy in the garden. 

She’d a dimpled chin, and she lay awake 

With her eyes on the stars, their hearts to break; 

The humble bees quarrelled for her sweet sake, 

The braggarts sought sweet kisses to take 
From the pansies in the garden. 

They did her tender heart much wrong; 

They kissed too oft and they kissed too long; 

They saw she was dying, and off with a song 

They flew, but she faded her sisters among— 
Poor pansy in the garden. 


NorTHtinea is more precious than time, and 


prodigals.— Theophrastus. 


WHat heart has not acknowledged the influ- 
ence of this hour, the sweet and soothing hour 
of twilight—the hour of love—the hour of ado- 
ration—the hour of rest—when we think of those 


| we love, only to regret that we have not loved 


them more dearly; when we remember our 


' enemies only to forgive them ?—Longfellow. 
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LOTTIE’S APRIL FOOL BUNDLE. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


It was the first day of April, clear, bright, 
and windy. The first of April, be it known, 
was observed with all due pomp and ceremony 
in Hanover, the scene of my story. That is to 
say, boys chalked each other’s jackets, left 
“bogus” packages of goods on door steps, 
mailed absurd letters, and played all sorts of 
time-honored tricks upon each other and the 
community around them. Doubtless there was 
“fun’’ for the perpetrators of the jests, or they 
would have been allowed to die a natural 
death, but whether the fun was as entirely ap- 
preciated by the victims may be reasonably 
questioned. 

On the first of April, 1867 (I like to be par- 
ticular about dates), Miss Lottie Wilkinson 
was demurely walking up the main street of 
Hanover with a little parcel in her hands con- 
taining buttons for a new dress. Dress and 
buttons were of great importance to my little 
heroine, for money was by no means bounti- 
fully supplied in her well-worn portemonnaie, 
and a new dress was rather an event in .her 
daily life. She was walking quietly along, 
thinking that if her dress was chosen of a sober 
mouse color for economy’s sake, at least the 
buttons and braid were blue as her own eyes, 
and would match the blue ribbons of her hat 
very nicely. 
more would see her on Sunday in the new suit, 
and if he admired the combination of mouse 
color and blue in a walking dress. 
alsorbing topics for meditation, it was not 
wonderful that Lottie had forgotten entirely 
the day of the month, and stopped with sur- 
prise and the pleasure of a discoverer before a 
bundle lying across the sidewalk, evidently 
dropped by some one in advance of her. She 
looked up the street and down, but no one was 
near enough to be questioned, so she stooped 
and lifted the package, adding its weight to her 
own bundle, and continued on her way home- 
ward, hurrying a little that she might examine 
her acquisition. 

“See, mamma, what I found in the street!’’ 

It was not a very tempting looking bundle 
that she held up; not a neatly tied dry goods’ 
package, or a white paper-covered confec- 
tioner’s store of sweets. It was a carelessly- 
wrapped, newspaper-covered package, rather 
long and narrow, and not very large. Still, 
there was rather an exulting ring in Lottie’s 
tone, as she cried: ‘‘See, mamma, what I 
found in the street !”’ 

Her face fell as a shout came from her bro- 
ther Tom, a lad of ten, who looked up and, be- 
fore her mother could answer, shouted : “ April 
Fool! O Lottie, what agoose! I'll bet there’s 
nothing in it but straw, or rags, or old news- 
papers. Open it, Lottie. There!” he cried, 
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again, as his sister opened the parcel, ‘‘I told 
you so. Nothing but a lot of old papers.”’ 

Mrs. Wilkinson smiled at Lottie’s disap- 
pointed face, as she hastily wrapped the papers 
up again, and thrust them on a lower shelf of 
the sitting-room closet, a sort of general recep- 
tacie for odds and ends of all kinds, and espe- 
cially for waste paper. 

The buttons were displayed next, and, by 
the time Lottie had put away hat and shawl, 
and was seated putting the last stitches in the 
pretty walking suit, Tom had gone off to a 
game of foot-ball, and the April Fool parcel 
was forgotten. 

Mrs. Wilkinson had been a widow since Tom 
had first opened his great saucy blue eyes upon 
the world, and Lottie, then but eight years old, 
had but little recollection of a father who had 
spent most of his life away from home. He 
had held the situation of travelling clerk in a 
large commercial house in New York city, 
and during his life-time his family had lived 
handsomely in that city. Upon his death, his 
widow found that her means were sufficient to 
support her in comfort if used frugally, but 
were far too small for the style of living war- 
ranted by his salary. A country house was at 
once decided upon, a cottage purchased in Han- 
over, and furniture selected from the city man- 
sion and sent there. Her income was sufficient 


for every comfort, but there was no margin for 


Then she wondered if Bert Gil- 


luxuries, and many an article of dress was left 


|} unpurchased that the fund laid aside for Tom's 
| education might grow in bulk. 


With such | 





Lottie’s education was her mother’s own 
charge, and few boarding-school misses were 
more thoroughly taught, or could boast of more 
graceful accomplishments, than the little home- 
bred maiden. In addition, Miss Lottie was a 
most expert housekeeper; could make great 
varieties of bread, biscuit, pies, and cakes; 
could prepare dainty dinners and savory sup- 
pers; was proficient in needle-work of all 
kinds, and quite dressmaker and milliner 
enough for all home demands, 

Mr. Herbert Gilmore was quite well aware 
of all these varied excellencies of Miss Lottie, 
and was also able to describe most accurately 
the glossy brown hair, soft blue eyes, creamy 
complexion, and graceful little figure of the 
young lady. He knew what were her favorite 
songs, and could bring a clear, powerful tenor 
to aid her sweet soprano. He knew that the 
pretty ornaments in the parlor were the work 
of Lottie’s little white hands, that the flowers 
on the stand were tended by her, and the light 
tea biscuit were of her mixing. 

You guess they were lovers. Well, so they 
were ; but, as ‘‘the course of true love never 
did run smooth,”’ so there was a great rock 
ahead in the channel of their love, and the rock 
was named Martin Gilmore. Martin Gilmore 
was as tough an old bachelor, as rich and hard- 
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hearted, as ever figured in a romance, and 


morevver uncle to the handsome young Her- | 


bert, who had so long studied Lottie Wilkin- 
son’s blue eyes and busy fingers. 


Mrs. Wilkinson had been a kind friend to the | 


young man, whose only home was his uncle’s 
gloomy house, and when the love story was 
confided to her, gave a willing consent to her 
daughter’s betrothal with one whom she be- 
lieved to be honorable and true, a sincere 
Christian, and worthy of her confidence. The 
question of money never occurred to her, and 
her amazement was unfeigned when she found 
Martin Gilmore entirely opposed to the match 
on the ground of the bride-elect’s want of for- 
tune. 

Herbert at once asserted his right to choose 
for himself. He was a young lawyer, with a 
fair practice, without sufficient means to war- 
rant matrimony at present, but hopefnl and 
industrious, willing to wait for his home until 
he earned it, and by no means waiting for his 
Uncle Martin’s fortune to fall to him. In the 





spring time of which I am writing, Herbert 
was a party ia a lawsuit, of which I must soon | 


write more, and tlere was some hope that the 
little home, over which Lottie was to preside, 
might be nearer than was at first anticipated. 

April was a week old when, one eveuing, Her- 
bert came into Mrs. Wilkinson’s pleasant par- 
lor, evidently in a state of some excitement, 
Lottie was alone, sewing (oh, ye romantic!) a 
patch on the elbow of Tom’s jacket. 

‘** Lottie, put down that sewing, do, and hear 
my news.”’ 

Such sympathizing blue eyes are not always 
raised for news. 

“*T’ve had a windfall.” 

‘* What is it, Bert?” 

“*T never would tell you about this lawsuit 
before, Lottie, because I did not consider my 
chance worth a pin; but it is different, now, 
and I want to tell you about it.” 

‘*T am listening, Bert.’’ 

‘* My father had two brothers and one sister, 
my Uncle Martin, Uncle Godfrey, and Aunt 
Elise. Years ago Uncle Godfrey and Uncle 
Martin accumulated large fortunes, but father 
was too liberal and open-hearted to save much, 
and never was a rich man. Some two years 
before he died, Aunt Elise married a man as 
poor as himself, but good and true. Uncle 
Godfrey opposed this match bitterly, and, when 
she was left a widow after six months of mar- 
ried life, he refused her any assistance. She 
was then very ill with what has since developed 
into spine disease, and father took her home. 
In furious wrath Uncle Godfrey made a will 
leaving his entire fortune to Uncle Martin. I 
was but a little child when all this happened, 
but I heard of it. Some five years ago Uncle 
Godfrey sent for me to make him a visit, and 
during that visit we became attached to each 
other. No longer the stern, angry man who 
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disinherited my father, he was softened and 
penitent, and spoke most kindly of poor Aunt 
Elise. Before I left him he promised me to 
revoke his unjust will, giving me my father’s 
share, and Aunt Elise hers. Do I tire you 
with my long story ?”’ 

** No, indeed !’’ 

“Two years ago Uncle Godfrey died. Uncle 
Martin, as the oldest brother, took out letters 
of administration, and claimed the property on 
the old will. But behold, neither old nor new 
will could be found! I was not of age, and my 
guardians and Aunt Elise at once claimed the 
division of the estate according to law. So 
commenced the suit, and to-morrow the deci- 
sion will be given in court. But a few days 
ago Uncle Martin, in turning over some deeds 
and mortgage papers, found the will leaving 
him the entire property.” 

**O Bert!” 

‘Wait, Lottie! Off started uncle to his law- 
yer’s with all the papers bundled up together, 
and on his way he lost the whole out of his 
overcoat pocket. He has advertised in vain, 
offering a Jarge reward. Small as Hanover is, 
Uncle Martin’s papers are completely lost to all 
appearance. So to-morrow the snit will proba- 
bly be decided as Uncle Godfrey would have 
wished, and Bert Gilmore will have fifty thou- 
sand dollars to offer Miss Lottie Wilkinson.” 

‘* But, Bert, if they are found?” 

‘Then Uncle Martin adds my shareand Aunt 
Elise’s to his own, and we are left as before.” 

‘*Tt seems hard !’’ 

‘True, but he has the law. Of course, if the 
will is found it would be only cheating to hold 
it back; but it seems utterly lost, or surely 
such tempting rewards as he advertises would 
produce it.” 

Then came other topics. Mrs. Wilkinson 
came in, and there was no more said about the 
lawsuit until the young man was leaving, when 
he said to Lottie :— 

“To-morrow evening you may see the heir 
to a fortune if those papers do not turn up.” 

‘* When were they lost, Bert ?’’ 

“‘One week ago to-day. Good-night, Lottie.” 

One week ago. Why that was April Fool’s 
Day! If—if—Lottie scarcely dared to think in 
words as she sped across the entry to the sit- 
ing-room, and tore open the closet door. Pull- 
ing out the papers in front, there lay the parcel 
she had found in the street. With cold, trem- 
bling fingers she opened it again. There they 
lay, closely-written sheets, folded in legal shape, 
and amongst them even her own inexperienced 
eyes soon detected the will. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” That was all she 
said, as she wrapped up the parcel and went 
to her own room with it. 

Martin Gilmore was at breakfast, and to say 
that he was not in a good humor gives but & 
mild idea of the energy of his movements and 
the scowl upon his face. Herbert bad hastily 
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swallowed his coffee and toast, and was away 
to his office, but the old gentleman, growling at 
everything, was still at the table. 

‘* A lady to see you, sir.’’ 

“A what!’ cried the old man, glaring at his 
maid servant. 

‘“‘ A lady to see you, sir.” 

“What does she want ?’’ 

‘“‘ Wants to see you, sir.’”’ 

“‘Show herin. A beggar for some charity. 
She won’t get anything here. If there is any- 
thing I do hate it is a strong-minded committee 
woman !”’ 

The little figure that followed the maid ser- 
vant into the room scarcely answered one’s 
preconceived ideas of the energetic specimens 
of the sex hated by Martin Gilmore. 
petite, fair, and young, wore a mouse-colored 
dress, trimmed with blue, and blue ribbons on 
her hat. 

“Want to see me?’’ growled the gentleman. 

“You lost a package of papers a week ago, 
sir. Here they are.”’ 

Eagerly he elutched them, and opened one 
after another. ‘‘ You shall have the reward,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, yes, they are all here!’ 

“T did not bring them for a reward! They 
were yours, and it was only honest to return 
them.”’ 

Little could he guess, by the clear steady 
blue eyes, what a wakeful, weeping night the 
honesty had cost. 

“Why did you keep them a week ?” 

“T did not know what they were until last 
evening.” 

“Can’t you read ?”’ 

“T did not examine the parcel. I found it*in 
the street on April Fool’s Day, and thought it 
was a trick parcel.’’ 

“Humph! Nice mess! Tomfoolery!” 
bled the old man. 
came you to ascertain last evening that it was 
not a trick parcel ?”’ 

Lottie hesitated a moment, then she said, 
steadily: ‘‘Mr. Herbert Gilmore told me you 
lost a parcel of valuable papers on the first of 
April, and I looked to ascertain if they were 
the same ones I found.”’ 

“Herbert Gilmore! Then you are”’— 

‘Miss Charlotte Wilkinson. Good-morning, 
Mr. Gilmore !”’ 

“Stay—stay a moment! Did Herbert tell 
you what these papers were ?’’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“And that this one,’’ and he held up the 
will, ‘‘deprives him of fifty thousand dollars?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And so you were willing to deprive him of 
his fortune ?”’ 

“He would not have a stolen inheritance,”’ 
said the young girl, indignantly. ‘‘ He is young, 
and can make his own way in the world. We,’’ 
and a bright little blush followed the pronoun, 
“do not need a fortune to be happy.” 


grum- | 
** And pray,’’ he said, ‘‘ how 
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lien the finding of the will is a matter of 
indifference to you?”’ 

**No, sir. I would like Herbert to have what 
his Uncle Godfrey wished him to inherit, if he 
cou’: have it honestly, and I am very, very 
sorry for his poor Aunt Elise.”’ 

*“What! Do you know my sister?” 

**No, sir; but she is old, and poor, and sick. 
T wish she could have her share.” 

“Humph! Ah! Oh!” 

My pen can give no idea of the intonation of 
the series of grunts that followed this speech 
of Lottie’s. 

Suddenly the old man got up, the will in ls 
hand, and stood before Lottie. ‘‘ Miss Char- 
lotte Wilkinson,” he said, abruptly, “‘I like 
you!” 

‘Thank you!” she said, demurely. 

“T like you! I’m an old man, worth half a 
million dollars, but I don’t know that anybody 
loves me. Do you think you could ?’”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ was the frank reply. 

“Will you try? You will be my niece, you 
know, when Bert marries you, and you will be 
a bit of sunshine in the old house it has not 
seen for a long time. Will you allow me to 
make you a wedding gift?’ And, to her unut- 
terable amazement, he walked across the room, 
and deliberately placed the ‘will upon a bank 
of glowing coals in the open grate. 

Both watched the paper crackle, curl, blaze, 
and finally float up the chimney in little black 
flakes. Then Lottie came to the old man’s 
side. ‘‘I have done you injustice,”’ she said, 
simply. ‘I have no father, but if you will let 
me, I will give you a daughter’s love.” 

‘Thank you, my dear,’’ he said, taking her 
hand, and drawing her to him, ‘‘I will come 
with Herbert this evening to see your mother. 
Good-by, now ; I must go to court and deliver up 
the remainder of Lottie’s April Fool Bundle.” 


PS 


A REFLECTION. 
BY J—. 





I pAvceD the ocean shore 
At the hush of closing day, 

And heard the low and solemn roar 
Of waters in the bay. 

The waves were crowned with foam, 
As, borne by the coming tide, 

They sought far up the beach a home, 
And stretched them out and died. 


Mysterious sea of life, 
Filling this earthly sphere, 

Thy shifting tides and ceaseless strife 
How plainly imaged here! 

My troubled surge, I prayed, 
With Heaven’s ray luminous be ; 

And, spéeding towards its strand, arrayed 
Like the white wave of the sea. 


—- —- > © 


THE blush is Nature’s alarm at the approach 
of sin, and her testimony to the dignity of 
virtue.—Fuller. 
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MOTHERS OF MEN. 

ALMOST all great men have had exception- 
ally good mothers ; perkaps it would be better 
to say all, without any qualification : women, 
that is, who were able to elevate and ennoble 
them—which is something more than merely 
~instructing and repressing—and whose action 
was of a larger kind than simply to keep them 
innocent and A. them domestic tastes and 
habits. Not to go so far back as classic days, 
and the Spartan mothers who preferred that 
their sons should die rather than be dishonored 
—to the mother of the Gracchi and her kind— 
we have instances in quite our own time, of 
which Goethe is the typical example, of how 
much the future fame and greatness of our first- 
class men depend on ‘the mother’s education. 
We can easily understand this, knowing as we 
do how practically infinite is the influence of a 
mother over her son, and how illimitable his 
love for her. No after-love comes near it in 
depth or extent, though in point of fact that 
after-love may prove the stronger if opposed to 
it; as we often see when wife and mother come 
into collision together, and the husband has to 
side with one or the other, when if he is worth 
his salt he stands by his wife, unless she is 
manifestly in the wrong; but it is not equal to 
what that influence was, as to its effect on the 
character and future life. The first tenderness 
which a youth feels for the weakness of a wo- 
man, and the first faint exercise of his manly 
power of protection, are both for his mother. 
How delightful it is to him when, still a lad, 
she begins to take his arm, and look to him tor 
little offices of care and help! Nothing makes 
him feel more manly than this; and even to be 
first in the school sports is not such a feather 
in his cap as the fact that his mother trusts to 
him for manly care. And it is only his mother 
who can do this. His sisters are either girls of 
about his own age, or “the children,’? who 
are practically babies to his young lordship, 
though they may be only three or four years 
his inniors. As the first they are too near, as 
the last too far off. He may play with the 
younger girls in a high condescending patroniz- 
ing way, with just the aura of the paternal in- 
stinct surrounding his schoolboy roughness, 
and making him a trifle considerate and ten- 
der; and on occasions he may champion, but 
he more often snubs, his elder sisters, whose 
girlish folly he knows too well by heart to either 
idealize or greatly respect ; but the mother is 
the revered, the adored, set too far above him 
to be criticized or plumbed—to her he carries 
the first fruits of his heart, and it is she who, 
for good or ill, becomes the standard of mea- 
surement for all future womankind. She is his 
saint for whose sake all women are in a man- 
ner sacred, because all are seen through the 
aureole that glorifies her; or she is quite the 
opposite of his saint, in whose vice, or folly, or 


| 








| meanness he traces the lineaments of the whole 


! . > . 
sex, which because of her he despises as some- 


thing illimitably unworthy. Hence the action 


| of women with their sons is of even more im- 


| portance than with their daughters. 


| 


| enced by the mother as are boys. 


Girls, 
though very much, are not so entirely, influ. 
The future 


| husband comes in to modify the yet plastic 


lines of the character, and to improve or dete- 


| riorate according as it may chance ; buta man’s 


opinion of woman in the abstract, or his cha- 


| racter in the main, is seldom touched by his 


wife, though unalterably moulded by his mo- 
ther. If be marries a woman of a low moral 
type, and his mother has been as noble as this 
wife is debased, he looks back on the grander 
nature as something that was as true as is this 


_ignobler one, and through her can recognize 


| platform of their filial recollections. 


the beauty and loveliness of womanhood. But 
if the wife and mother are both bad, can we 
wonder if he refuses to believe in the worth of 
the sex at all, and that he holds his own sad 
experiences as the truest, whatever other men 
may say? We venture to say that no man 
who had a noble mother was ever found to 
thoroughly despise the sex, whatever his after 
experience may have been; as that almost all 
men who speak ill of women, speak from the 
Mothers 


| seldom think how vitally important is the effect 


of their influence over their sons, and how it 
will color once and for ever the tone of their 
mind towards all women in the future, and 


' make a man chivalrous or a boor, respectful or 


contemptuous, for the whole of his after life. 
Women should be careful to be as beautiful 
to their sons as to their husbands. If the slo- 
venly carelessness of home is a mistake towards 
the one, so is it towards the other ; and the un- 
kempt disorder, the want of personal niceness 
in a mother, causes as much shame and disgust 
to the son as to his father. Following on the 
same line, and by an analogous ceurse of rea- 
soning, we see how infinitely mischievous is all 
that familiarity and disrespect of manner fash- 
ijonable in the present day—how productive of 
real evil the boy’s habit of speaking of his mo- 
ther as “the old lady,” his habit of lounging 
and talking slang in her presence, and his habit 


| of rudeness and want of conventional courtesy 


| generally. 


If women could—and a few can— 
make themselves the companions of their sons, 
yet preserve their respect, well and good ; but 
for the most part the extreme familiarity of 
bearing of which we are speaking leads to ulti- 

| mate disrespect. For when the artificial bar- 
riers are thrown down, itis hard to keep the 

| loveliness of the flowers untouched, or the 
| wealth of the vines unspoiled. Again, speak- 
ing of the respect which men ought to have for 
women, and the folly of destroying the basis of 
it in the family, how many women, naturally 
perhaps, but very ruinonsly, indulge and pet 
| their sons at the expense of their daughters. 
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The best of everything goes to the boys; the | the supply is never quite enough, and the end 


most expensive education, which is also the 
most thorough ; the largest share of pleasure ; 


the first consideration ; their convenience is | 


studied in the family before that of any one 


else ; their hours, their amusements, their pur- 


suits respected, and the following of them out 
erected into a paramount necessity ; while the 
girls must give up their time, their interests, 
their pleasures, the very worth and wealth of 
their lives, for their brothers’ advancement or 
convenience—be contented with an education 
which is practically no education at all—be 


made the humble handmaids at home, and | 


taught to consider themselves the inferior, and | 


sufficiently honored, because fulfilling the law 
of their nature, if they can but minister to the 
wants of the nobler creatures. 


And the worst | 


of it is, that when all is done, and the poor | 
girls have been made uncomfortable and their | 
lives have been dwarfed because of ‘their bro- | 


thers, those brothers themselves are ruined by 
the process. They are spoiled, and pampered, 
and indulged, and taught to"be more masterful 


and selfish than even the natural instinct of | 
| fall—who can guide him nohow, but who, if 
| she finds him out in faults that she might have 


manhood makes them ; but they are not made 
lofty or noble-minded. They are suffered to 
tyrannize over their sisters for their own home 
pleasure, but they are effeminatized themselves, 


unless indeed they are brutalized ; but*they are | 


pretty sure to be one or the other as the result 
of their training. Many a man owes his total 
ruin to the foolish pampering of his mother. 
The story of the young thief who, on‘the place 
of execution, asked leave to whisper to his 
mother, and who bit off her ear in punishment 
for the injudicious indulgence which had landed 
him at the gallows, may be taken as the ex- 
ample—extreme, if we will—of the mischief of 
spoiling one’s sons by over-induigence. We 


see some mothers made into simply the victims | 


of scampish sons, who prey on them and waste 
their substance in riotous living, but who, by 
virtue of a pleasant manner and a great show 
of affection combined with ingenuity in making 
up false stories, contrive to appear as angels of 
light, or, more soberly, as hard-working and 
meritorious citizens. These are the men who 
arein perpetual disasters not of their own mak- 
ing nor by their own fault; but because they 
are so confiding, dear fellows, they are being 
continually taken in by the designing ;‘or be- 
cause they are doomed by some mysterious law 
to misfortunes undeserved, and so fail in ali 
they undertake. Hence they are always losing 
money, and must be kept afloat by the family 
purse, for love’s sake and the family honor; or 
else they are full of brilliant schemes of a quite 
glorious and safe character—things that must 
succeed if only they could command sufficient 
capital to work them thoroughly. So the mo- 
ther’s dowry and the girl’s portions go into the 
ctucible, all to make the fortunes of the house 





and the undying fame of their elder boy. But | 


of it all is, with no fault on his part, a mass of 
burnt-out clay instead of a lump of gold, and 
universal ruin in the place of a jubilee of good 
luck. It is all like that wonderful pot of gold 
which lies under the rainbow, if only you could 
succeed in getting up to the rainbow! Yet 
nothing can open the mother’s eyes, and she 
would not thank her best friend for couching 
her blindness, if even her best friend could 
couch it. This is one kind of mother—this kind 
which believes so pathetically and implicitly in 
her boy, and thinks him faultless, holding him 
to be as pure and unsullied in all things as 
when he was a baby. Other women she thinks 
may have bad sons, but hers is an exception, 
and she is proud of him accordingly, and never 
believes in appearances however much they 
may be against him. 

Another kind of mother is she who cannot 
vnderstand the difficulties of her son’s life, who 
does not see the strength of the temptations be- 
setting him, and consequently cannot provide 
an antidote—who teaches him nothing of the 
world, and cannot help him when he is near to 


foreseen, and perhaps could have prevented if 
she had had wisdom and courage, is hard or 
broken-hearted according to individual tem- 
perament. This*is because sc few women are 
able to look at life as ‘it is, or*to understand ‘the 
world as it exists. They call their ignorance 
innocence, and prefer their darkness to any 
light that could be let in on them; so there is 
nothing to be done for them, and they must be 
left to their own self-delusions. Another thing 
which you cannot get women to remember is, 
that their children are not their sole property, 
but that they are citizens of the State as well as 
sons; and that they should be educated for 
their own future well being and for the good of 
the State, and not only according to the crazes 
and follies of the maternal fancy. All those 
androgynous boys, with their long curled scent- 
ed hair, in their hybrid costumes, half frock, 
half tunic, their pretty little gentle occupa- 
tions, brought up in a catlike dread of wet, and 
a girlish horror of rough sports—what are they 
but so many live dolls in which the mother 
takes her pleasure, but of whose personal good 
she is utterly unmindful? She may certainly 
cheat herself so far as to come to the belief that 
making them as much girls as boys is good for 
their souls, if doubtful for their bodies; but in 
general it is the mere instinct that speaks, and 
she acts like a fool because she will not give 
herself the trouble of reasoning out her folly. 
In fine, we cannot speak too strongly of the 
importance of a mother’s influence over her 
son, nor the need there is of a nobler, a larger, 
and less personal ideal of the duty than exists. 
She should be his first and enduring object of 
reverence ; in her he should learn to respect all 
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other women ; through her teaching he should 
recognize the main value of such good as he 
possesses ; and, without running into senti- 
mentality, he should think of her justice and 
sweetness, her blameless honor, her upright- 
ness, and truth, and stainless life, when tempt- 
ed to degrade himself below the level of his 
education, and for her sake refrain from the 
evil which a lower model would have rendered 
only too easy. Women ask for work and 
power ; they have both ready to their hands ; 
to educate a noble race of men, a generation 
which will honor their training by their own 
nobility of life—men who will raise the whole 
platform of society through the power bestowed 
by a mother’s teaching. 
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TO THE FIRST FLOWER OF SPRING. 
BY MRS. SALLIB E, BALLARD. 


Dost vainly iook up to the cloud-veiléd sky 
For one warm ray of love, or one merciful shower? 
As chill on thy bosom the early dews lie, 
Thou pure-hearted blossom, pale sorrow-nursed 
flower, 
That gem in thy heart’thou hast faithfully kept 
Like a sweet thought of love in its uttermost deep; 
'Tis the tear which the pitying flower-angel wept 
As she kissed thee awake, from thy long wintry 
sleep. 


Ah! faint was the smile of the storm-cradled day 
That greeted thy coming, pale firstling of spring; 
Cold, cold, is the north wind, and rough is the play, 
And rude is the sweep of his boisterous wing. 

No murmuring cadence, no love-softened tone, 
No low music breathing his clarion voice hath; 
Fair beautiful smiler, so timid and lone, 
How dar’st thou bloom in his pitiless path? 


Didst think the warm tears that gem-lighted thy 
gloom, 
Were weepings of April, who mourned thy delay? 
It was only wild March, leaning over thy tomb, 
In tenderness fitful, that died with the day. 
Didst think the young grasses would bend o’er thy 
bed, 
And whispering winds seek thy dewy retreat? 
That gold-tinted sunbeams at play round thy head 
Would woo thy young heart with caresses so sweet? 


Alas ! gentle mourner, so lovely and chaste, 
How cold and unsmiling the face of the earth; 
How bleak were the winds, and how barren the 
waste, 
And how cheerless the gloom that encompassed 
thy birth. 
Clasp thy shivering leaves to thy wee slender form, 
Fold thy bright petals close to thy tear-laden 
heart, 
Bow thy beautiful head, for God ruleth the storm, 
His mercy will shield thee, all lone as thou art. 


God tempereth the wind that it may not destroy ; 
He marks every quiver that thrills through thy 
form; 
And the heart-waves of life, that with tremulous joy, 
Through thy delicate being pulse swiftly and 
warm; 
And the influence subtle of sunshine and shower, 
His hand omnipresent hath heedfully grasped, 
By his infinite goodness, love, wisdom, and power, 
Pale trembler, thou ’rt tenderly circled and clasped. 
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IN AMBUSH. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


THE evening was not so dull to me as I had 
feared. The roseate hues that often linger far 
into the twilight seemed to throw their warm 
glow into my heart, deeper and deeper as they 
faded slowly from mortal vision, and I almost 
fear my eyes reflected too much of their brigh® 
ness. No one had been in that evening except 
Antonia, and she remained to tea, and when it 
was time for her to depart, there came up asud 
den shower that prevented her going, much to 
her dissatisfaction. She had hoped for Mr. Tak 
bot’s company, and I know she longed to secure 
him for a while alone. I was dissatisfied too 
when I found she would share my room, the 
house was so full. My cousins had indulged 
me in what they called my whim, in wishing 
always to room alone, and the chamber over 
the hall had been assigned to my exclusive use, 
I hold that my room is my sanctuary, and it is 
necessary for the cultivation of my heart that 
this place of refuge shall not be invaded unless, 
indeed, by one who can become my second self 
in thought and hope. 

My bed would scarcely accommodate two, 
and I gave it up to my unwelcome guest with 
the feeling that I was allowing a serpent to 
creep into my Eden. But there was no help 
for it, and I assisted her to disrobe, and laid 
myself down on the lounge, determined to keep 
one eye open lest it should coil round my heart, 
and press out my life with its treacherous 
breath. For a long time she lay with her face 
toward me, her eyes gleaming in their covert, 
artful brightness, now glowing and deepening 
in their fearful concentration; now running 
over with dazzling light, seeming to inclose me 
within the charmed circle. And once, when 
my eyes closed and my head fell back from 
very weariness, she crept stealthily toward me, 
twined her magnetic hand among my tresses, 
passed her fingers slowly and regularly over 
my brow, her breath coming quick and short, 
like that of a tigress intent upon her prey. I 
was too terrified to yield my senses to her 
stronger will, and I forced my almost enslavéd 
consciousness to struggle against her, and I 
rose from my couch, as if alarmed for her safety. 

‘“« Antonia,” said I, ‘‘ Antonia, wake up, you 
have risen in your sleep; you will hurt your 
arm,” and I led her back to bed completely 
foiled, and unsuspicious of my knowledge of 
the part she meant to play. 

She at last grew weary of watching me, and 
settled down to quiet slumber, while I courted 
the.drowsy god in vain, though I did not think 
she would really do me personal harm. I tr 
solved over and over in my mind hew I should 
manage to dress in the morning without wak- 
ing her, or escape unobserved from the room at 
the early hour appointed for my sail, In truth, 
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I did not perform a very elaborate toilet; my 
dress was almost plain in its simplicity, and I 
only fastened a knot of black velvet and a sprig 
of green in my hair by way of ornament. I 
was going to adinire Nature, and I had no wish 
to Haunt bright colors in her face. 

Antonia remained quiet as I tiptoed around 
the room, upsetting half a dozen things in my 
extra care. She was very lovely with the flush 
of sleep on her soft cheek, her fair, round arm 
thrown above her head in the careless attitude 
of childhood ; but the smile that played about 
her lips as I watched her a moment, seemed 
sinister even in its unconsciousness. I feared 
she would wake, and, catching my hat, I went 
softly out. Mr. Talbot came from his room at 
the same moment, and we went down the stairs 
together. 

We were scarcely the half hour walking to 
the verge of the pond. I alvays felt so light- 
hearted in the glad morning ; my companion’s 


steps kept pace with mine, and we laughed, as | 


we scattered the dew-drops, and bid the daisies 
“good cheer.”” Oh! how delightful it was 
when we were fairly seated in the dainty plea- 
sure boat, that rested like a shell on the water. 
Mr. Talbot lowered the sail, took the oars, and 
we darted like an arrow to the middle of the 
pond; and then we floated leisurely about, 
drinking in the lovely scene, so tranquil in its 
hushed joy, that I almost held my breath for 
sympathy. Thesun had not risen, but the ear- 
lier sky was a-flush with a glory not born of its 
own calm loveliness; and the neighboring trees 
lifted their heads with an expectancy too joyful 
for aught merely earthly. The fair face of the 
pond had smoothed itself out into perfect trans- 
parency, as though it could not too gloriously 
reflect the beauteous countenance of the bright 
king of day. Even the water lilies raised their 
tender heads that a glint of their creamy lips 
might show they were ready to give back for 
the sun-kiss, all that lay in their fragrant 
hearts. 

I forgot everything else as I pushed off my 
hat, and clasped my hands for a part in the 
benediction, It came quivering and sparkling 
at first, as the gleam of some quiet joy comes 
upon us in delicious bits of splendor; and then 
the whole great volume of light poured itself 
lavishly out, as though the hand of God had 
opened, and there was nothing more to give or 
ask, so soul-flooding was the benison. 

My poor human eyes were daz’ ‘ed with the 
glory, and I looked down into the clear water 
for a bit of earth-born shading, before I could 
gaze upon the sky again, just as we look into 
other hearts for a reflection of our joy, that, un- 
sympathized with theirs, might intensify to 
pain, 

I know my tears fell into the lily-cups as I 
leaned to the other sido of the boat, but they 
were not tears that could mar the softest down 
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leaf had opened, and every grateful heart un- 
folded. And Iam afraid the tears came faster, 


|; as Mr. Talbot removed his hat and said, reve- 


rently, ‘‘ All Thy works do praise Thee !’’ 
But his words had brought me back to the 


| realization that I was not alone, and now that 


the deeper feeling had passed, the tears went 


| with it, and I laughed and blushed, like any 


| 








of the perfume-laden petals. How each waxen | 


other foolish maiden, when he laid the Kily- 
wreath he had twined caressingly upon my 
head. Oh, what a happy time we had. And 
how delicious was the thrill of life that trem- 
bled through my veins, and something deeper 
seemed to thrill there too; I know not what it 
was, but I think Mr. Taibot felt the same, for 
his face was strangely beaming as he clasped 
my hand. We often feel like taking every one 
into our warmest friendship, when our hearts 
are vibrating under the touch of ‘‘the electric 
chord that makes the whole world kin.”’ 

Suddenly I was conscious of some disturbing 
element in the peaceful scene. I cannot ex- 
plain it, except by the magnetism an evil heart 
endeavors to throw abuut its opponent. The 
feeling was but momentary, but in that mo- 
ment, as my eye glanced searchingly into the 
thickly-wooded grove that skirted the western 
border of the pond, I’m sure I caught a flutter 
of scarlet and a raven shadow. It might have 
been but the turning of some poisonous red leaf 
of the wood in hasty shame from the face of 
the light, or the hurrying of mighty shadows 
from the open realm of day. I think my cheek 
paled a little, for my companiva looked search- 
ingly at me, then rowed once or twice round 
the pond, shooting back soon to our starting 
point. 

‘* Well,” he said, as I sprang from the boat, 
scarcely touching his offered hand, “shall you 
count this one of your pleasant mornings?” 

‘Too pleasant ; too happy almost ever to be 
enjoyed again,”’ I said, forgetting the construc- 
tion he might place upon my words. 

‘*T trust not,” he replied, generously, though 
the light leapt up to his eye ; ‘‘ youth and health 
find enjoymentin many a less inspiring scene.” 

We waited long for Antonia the next day, 
but she did not come, and our party, with Mr. 
Channing 2nd Fred Ramsey, started out for a 
ramble. No place in the vicinity was left un- 
explored, and after a while we found ourselves 
by the wood, near the “lily pond.” 

“Oh! let’s go into the bushes after winter- 
green berries,’’ cried one, and we all started 
forward. We had reached the densest part of 
the forest, when my shoe became unfastened, 
and I stooped to secure the lacing, when I 
caught a glitter of steel under a broken bough. 
I pushed aside the twigs, and found it'was a 
small poniard, its hilt encrusted with jewels— 
opals, I noticed, as, with a shudder at their 
reputed influence, I slipped the elegant but 
dangerous toy into my pocket. How came it 
there? Who could have lost it’ And with 
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the wonder came the recollection of the flash | 


and the shadow I had half-seen, half-imagined 
the day before. I had no time to follow out 
my train of thought, for the girls called me to 
come forward, for they had found the spicy 
berries they sought, and were gathering them 
with a will. They were not agreeable to my 
taste just then. A deadly miasma seemed to 
have settled over everything around, as the 
breath of the Upas taints all that its leaves 
overshadow. 

The air seemed stifling, and I turned toward 
a& more open part of the wood, where the breeze 
lifted the swaying leaves. Mr. Talbot followed 
me, but I bid him “‘hush’”’ as something caught 
my ear. We both glanced toward the edge of 
the water, whence the sound seemed to come, 
and there was Antonia De Lancie, her black 
hair streaming down her shoulders, her eye 
searching with terrible intentness along the 
margin of the lake. She stepped with a careful 
cat-like tread, turning every leaf of the trailing 
poisonous vine, reckless of the noxious touch ; 
throwing aside the mud from the gnarled tree- 
roots, unmindful of its pollution. What was 
she looking for? Held I the fearful object of 
her search vy ithin the folds of my dress? 

I was spell-bound as I gazed at her, and Mr. 
Talbot remained silent. She grew discouraged, 
at last, threw back her clinging hair impati- 
ently, snapped the searlet ribbon that held her 
wrist, looked mockingly at the severed band, 
clenched her hands wildly together as in fear, 
and struck at her forehead as if in anger; her 
eves still gleaming in opalescent lustre, her 
lips muttering some fearful gibberish that grew 
maniacal and weird-like as its sound was wafted 
to us by the fitful motion of the intercepting 
trees. The girls, some distance off, were quiet 
at their work, and she did not notice us, who 
were almost entirely concealed from her as she 
passed. She was too much absorbed in her 
own thoughts; her face was deadly pale, al- 
most haggard, in its expression of abject fear. 
I involuntarily shrank closer to my com- 
panion’s side as she paused a moment and 
looked piercing)y around on the ground. She 
changed her course soon and disappeared from 
view, and I looked into Mr. Talbot’s eyes, and 
he looked into mine. Neither of us spoke; 
there was a look of concentration, almost of 
pain, about his fine mouth, that, nevertheless, 
was sterniy set xs he waited silently with his 
arm about me for me to recover from the strange 
shudder that shook my frame like an aspen, 
and set my teeth to chattering as I felt the 
movement of the concealed poniard against my 
side. 

“‘Take me home,” I gasped, scarcely able to 
articulate. 

“Soon,”’ he replied, quietly. ‘We must go 
back for the rest, ard you must not carry so 
pale a cheek to incite a questioning that would 
bring out what we have seen. I will gather 
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the leaves from this oak, and you must make 
me a wreath.” 

And he climbed the tree, and strew down 
leafy showers upon me. Then he came down, 
and we sat together on the rock, and plaited 
the leaves quietly, until the others, grown 
weary of waiting, came gleefully toward us, 
Then he took up an armful of green, scattered 
it all over my head, with a playful remark that 
brought back the color to my face and the 
sparkle to my eye. 

‘* How very exclusive in your leafy bower!” 
said Lizzie Archer. ‘‘ Are we everyday mortals 
trespassing on your bliss, and dissipating all 
your exquisite fancies ?”’ 

I gave her some saucy reply, and we started 
homeward, Mr. Channing walking persistently 
by my side as Lizzie gayly led Mr. Talbot 
captive. 

I could see that he endeavored to appear 
natural, though his witty companion failed to 
evoke his usual merry laugh. He is pained, 
thought I, and he loves Antonia, and yet why 
did he not go to.her in her distress? His gen- 
tlemanly kindness and considerate delicacy 
probably held him back. 

I put my hand into my pocket thoughtlessly, 
and touched the hilt of the weapon. I must 
tell him of it. How could I with all my fear- 
ful thoughts concerningit? And yet, of course, 
he did not share them, and he would return it 
to her, if it were hers, much more gracefully 
than I could do. I whispered him to come to 
the garden-seat as soon after dinner as he could 
do so unobserved, and wait for me if I were not 
there ; the girls I knew would not be there at 
that hour. I ‘blushed at my temerity, but he 
did not appear to think me unmaidenly when 
he replied in a low tone that he would come. 

I did not wish to assume an air of mystery, 
so when { found him there, 2d we sat down 
together, I told him what I had found, and 
produced it as naturally as though it had been 
a lost key. It was, in some way, to him, I 
feared, as I noticed his rapid change of expres- 
sion as he took it from me. I told him simply 
how and whenI foundit. His eyes questioned 
me still, but he did not speak. He knew of 
what I was thinking, no doubt. He tarned it 
over in his hand, looking minutely at the opals, 
and started strangely when he noticed one was 
gone. Without speaking he took from his vest 
pocket a ring, an opal, set round with burning 
rubies, and examined it. The gleaming, chang- 
ing stone might have been taken from the vacant 
socket as to the size and coloring. I’m sure he 
felt donvinced it had once rested there. He 
handed me the jewel. Inside the circlet was 
inscribed “From A. to W.’? When I returned 
it to him, he placed it on his finger. I suddenly 
bade him not, but he half-smiled and kept it 
there. 

“You will take that away?” I asked, point 
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— 
ing to the weapon he held. “I cannot sleep if 
it is near me.” 

“J will take it; but, Miss Jessie, all this 
must rest between you and me.” 

I bowed ; I could not talk, I was weary and 
sick at heart. When we went back to the 
house, I could hardly believe but I had been 
under some strange hallucination in the morn- 
ing, for there sat Miss De Lancie, practising the 
new music with the rest; the scarlet band un- 
rumpled, her hair in its polished ripple. The 
bloom on her cheek might have been artificial, 
but it was there in all its freshness, and it deep- 
ened and spread all over her glorious face as in 
giving her hand to Mr. Talbot she touched his 
ring, and glanced down to see the light of the 
opal and the rubies mingled into one liquid, 
tremulous drep. She had given him the ring, 
I saw; the bright flame of love, overpowering 
the half-avowed design in winning him, was 
expressed in its blended gleam. And he—he 
put on the signet in my presence, and had come 
back aad clasped her hand uponit. Could he 
love her, and did he mean to show me, spite of 
all my fears and vague suspicions, that now he 
openly trusted and claimed her? Whyshould 
he not, indeed, wild heart? Should my dislike 
preclude him from all love ? 

I rose dispirited the next morning. The air 
was heavy and oppressive. Mr. Talbot re- 
mained in his roow, writing letters for the 
morning mail. In the afternoon several tele- 
grams came to him, and afterwards I heard him 
ask aunt if she would keep him a little longer, 
as he must remain on business for a time, in- 
stead of returning to the city the latter part of 
the week as he intended. Then he came to me 
and asked me to go with him to Mattie’s. We 
drove rapidly along; he was abstracted and I 
gloomy, and when we reached the house, I 
went directly into my sick friend, he remaining 
in the parlor awhile with Mrs. Brown. 

He came in at length, greeted Mattie kindly, 
sat down beside her, and rested his hand on 
the arm of her chair. The flash of his ring at- 
tracted her notice, and she gazed a moment at 
it with dilating eyes and clenched teeth, and a 
low moan of anguish broke from her heart, and 
astream of scarlet life-blood flowed from her 
lips. Mr. Talbot bid me close the door as he 
lifted her to the bed, and covered her stained 
garments that her mother might not see. But 
the hemorrhage was slight, and she did not 
lose her consciousness, but looked at her at- 
tendant so earnestly that he asked :— 

“What is it, Mattie?” 

“The ring,”’ she replied ; “ will you let me 
see it?” 

“Not if it makes you worse, my friend.” 

“Tt will not; itis allin my heart—this is only 
the overflow,” she said, faintly. 

He gave her the ring, and she looked closely 
at it, the color flushing dimly in her cheek as 
she saw the initials. She whispered something 
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that I did not catch, and then said: “It is the 
same. O Will, lost Will!’’ 

**You must not talk,’’ urged Mr. Talbot, 
though I saw by the increasing pallor of his 
own face that he felt more than ordinary in- 
terest in the matter. 

Mattie smiled. ‘‘It will make but a few 
days’ difference ; I shall see him all the sooner, 
; and you are my friend. You must not wear this 
ring again. The red glow stands for Willie’s 
blood, the baleful, changing beauty for his 
temptress’ smiles. She drew his heart away 
from me by her insinuating wiles, and this was 
the pledge of her unholy passion for him. He 
broke awxy from her snares at last, and came 
back to me; but he kept the ring to mind him 
of his folly, he said; but when he was mur- 
dered the ring was gone, and a delicate but 
deadly knife remained forgotten in the wound. 
I can see the gleam of its opals now,’’ and she 
shuddered. ‘‘ While in the dismay and con- 
| fusion, some one went out for the proper wit- 
nesses, the room was entered and the knife 
taken, but this was accidentally dropped. I 
found it and I kept it,’’? and she drew from 
under her pillow a dainty handkerchief*with a 
name upon it. 

Mr. Talbot grew still paler as he looked at it. 
“You could not discover the last name?’ he 
asked of Mattie. 

**No,”’ she replied; ‘‘the first is not a-com- 
mon one, and I never heard of any one who 
bore it.”’ 

“Then you do not know the name of her 
who exerted this wonderful intiuence over your 
friend ?”’ 

**No, I would not ask, and he never told me; 
but she knew where I lived, for she entered my 
home and killed him; I knew it was her, for 
no other one hated him as she who had once 
| loved him.” 

All this was said gaspingly, and in detached 
sentences, and I observed what Mattie did not 
notice, that Mr. Talbot had written down each 
word as it fell from her trembling lips. He 
changed the subject then, and soothed her, then 
sang, in his low melodious voice, a beautiful 
| hymn, and we went out. He gavea few hur- 
ried directions to the nurse, as I talked to Mrs. 
Brown, and we sadly went homeward. We 
had not spoken till he helped me from the car- 
riage, then he said :— 

“Do you think we could interest Miss De 
Lancie in Mattie enongh to secure her a visit?” 

“T think she would go at your request,” I 
replied. 

“T will bring it about, then, if possible. 
Sweetheart,” he added, as if to himself, his 
eyes growing dewy. 

‘“““Sweetheart,’ indeed! base heart, false 
| heart,”’ I thought. The Sabbath intervened 
| between this conversation and Antonin’s visit 
| to Mattie. I did not wish to go, but Mr. Tal- 
' bot urged me, and I reluctantly consented. It 
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was a long walk, but we were young and strong 
and did not mind. When we reached the house 
we were told to go directly to Mattie’s room ; 
she was there alone, hoping we would come. I 
hung back a while till the meeting between 
Antonia and Mattie was passed. I had a fool- 
ish dread of seeing them together, and ere I had 
gained courage to goin, Antonia rushed through 
the door and up the street like a fierce wind, 
and Mr. Talbot dashed after her without his 
hat. Mrs. Brown looked alarmed, but I made 
some natural explanation, as I went into the 
sick-room. 
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Mattie lay back in her easy chair smiling a | 


little sadly, but she did not look excited or 
startled. ‘ Did I frighten the lady away ?” she 
asked, ‘‘or is she peculiar in her ways?”’ 

** Rather peculiar,” I replied, rejoiced that her 
manner had no ill effect. ‘‘ No doubt she felt 
too full of life and hope to look calmly on your 
pale che-k. I fear she has not the assurance 
that all would be well with her if she were in 
your place.’”’ 

“Then [I would not exchange places with her 
unless my beloved was on earth, as hers is; 
she loves my kind physician, I saw ata glance. 
I am sorry if she is his choice, I thought—I 
had hoped so differently,”’ she said, looking 
half shyly at me. “I do not like her; I fear 
her face will haunt me.” 

I had no reply to make, and I dropped my 
eyes ; they fell on the open locket Mattie held 
in her hand; the clear, frank eyes of the min- 
iature looked into mine, and I gazed at them 
admiringly. Mattie noticed my lvok. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said, blushing faintly, and closing 
the case quickly, “‘ I forgot; I fell asleep while 
looking at it; the entrance of your friends woke 
me, and I did not putitaway. But you may 
look at it now. It is Will, poor murdered 
Will!’ and she laid herself back on the chair, 
a deadly pallor overspreading her face. 

Antonia had seen it, then. But I would not 
allow myself to think; I soun bade Mattie 
*‘good-by,”’ took Mr. Talbot’s hat, and went 
out on the road. They were waiting for me, 
I saw, when I turned the abrupt bend in the 
street. I made no haste, for Mr. Talbot was 
talking earnestly to Antonia, soothing her, no 
doubt, in love tones, for her head was drooping, 
her cheeks kindling, then paling, I could see. 
I siackened even my slow pace, that I might 
not come too suddenly upon them. They saw 
me, at last, and came to meet me. I gave Mr. 
Talbot his hat, but I did not look at him. I 
did not care at all for anybody in the world, 
much less for him; but I asked Antonia why 
she left so strangely. 

**T cannot tell myself,’”’ she replied; ‘‘ there 
was something deathly in that girl’s face. I 
am afraid of death,” she added, shudderingly, 
covering her face as if to shut out some horrid 
spectre. ‘Don’t take me there again,’”? and 
she clasped Mr. Tulbot’s arm beseechingly. 


——__. 

We went over the remainder of the road 
with only now and then a word, our compan- 
ion supporting us both, half carrying Antonia, 
I felt, while my hand rested lightly on his arm, 
The utter weakness that I felt should not bea 
weight upon his kindness. 

He went away the next morning before I was 
up. I suppose Antonia knew he was going, 
for she did not come to us for several days; 
when she did she was herself again; but she 
voted croquet the dullest game she knew, and 
if the girls would play she would not stay with 
them. I was disengaged, and she put her arm 
through mine. ‘Let’s off for a walk,” she 
said; “I am in sympathy with your quiet 
mood and these twilight shadows.” 

I could offer no plausible excuse, so I suffered 
her to lead me, not caring much whither. The 
sombre twilight soon gave way to the play of 
the silver moonbeams, and they flickered across 
our pathway, decoying us onward by their fit- 
ful light. Antonia’s grasp tightened on my 
arm, the light in her eye intensified, the color 
on her cheek grew vivid and burning as she 
talked in a mild way of the spirits that dwelt 
in the shadows, and their influence over mor- 
tals, till my overwrought imagination peopled 


| the adjacent woods with myriads of strange 


creatures with lurid eyes and mocking, beckon- 


| ing hands, 








I was too frightened and she too intent upon 
her object, to notice anything else, till a quick, 
firm step sounded near us, and Antonia turned 
with an angry, baffled expression toward the 
intruder. I started a little myself at the sight 
of a stranger; but he was a human being, and 
he seemed a friend, coming, as he did, whenI 
was approaching frenzy. 

He lifted his hat, and said to my companion, 
‘*T believe [address Miss Antonia De Lancie.” 

‘That is my name,” she replied, haughtily; 
‘will you make way for us to pass on? Thisis 
hardly the place for a stranger to accost me.” 

“T beg your pardon, if Iam rude,”’ he replied, 
placing an iron grasp on her beautiful wrist, 
“but, Antonia De Lancie, in the name of the 
law Larrest youas the masked actress of 





Theatre, and the wilful murderess of William 


Norton! 

For one terrible moment she reeled and al 
most fainted, but with a superhuman effort she 
rallied, thrust her bound arm into her bosom, 
and, before he comprehended her design, drew 
forth a pistol and lodged a ball in his shoulder, 
pushed me violently to the ground, and sped 
away, we knew not whither. I was not hurt, 
only stunned, and I soon recovered enough to 
go toward the stranger; he was groaning ter- 
ribly, and his face looked ghastly in the moon- 
light. What could I do alone in this dreary 
place? My first impulse was to run for help, 
but I considered that some one would hear the 
report of the pistol and come to us. I lifted 
the poor man’s head to my lap, and wiped the 
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dew of pain from his forehead. I was not 
wrong in my conjecture, for soon I saw Mr. 
Talbot’s form coming rapidly toward us, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Channing and uncle. I explained 
hastily. Uncle took me, while the others lifted 
the wounded man tenderly and carried him for- 
ward to the hotel. I cannot tell how the next 
week went by. We were all in excitement. 
Detectives were employed for the capture of 
the adventuress; her whole shameful story 
came out. 

The dreadful particulars of William Norton’s 
murder were familiar to uncle’s family and Mr. 
Talbot. Indeed, we had all heard more or less 
through the papersatthetime. Butsix months 
had passed, and, though strong suspicions had 
rested on the masked actress, she had pre- 
served her incognito so well that until now she 
had successfully eluded pursuit, or even recog- 
nition, in the person of Miss De Lancie. Her 
character was anything but lovely and of good 
report, and aunt was horrified that she had 
permitted her to associate with us. The girls 
were shocked and indignant, though they in- 
sisted that during their acquaintance with her 
she never had revealed to them a glimpse of 
her evil heart. Mr. Talbot was silent on the 
subject. It was evidently a most painful one 
to him, though he had caused her to be appre- 
hended, I felt assufed. 

Another week dragged itself wearily by, and 
yet no trace of the guilty one, and the officers 
except one had left. Lizzie Archer had bidden 
us farewell, and I was to go the next day. It 
had been a happy time, but fur the unlooked- 
for ending, and I wanted to take a good-by 
look at all the frequented places. So on the 
last afternoon of my stay, I went out of the 
garden gate unobserved by the girls, and 
wended my way toward Mattie’s; I never 
should see her again. To reach her house, [ 
must needs pass the entrance to “lily pond’ 
grove, and as I reached it, I had a strange 
longing to enter it once more. I had nothing 
to fear, with the bright sun dispersing all the 
gloom that surrounded it, and the evil heart 
had fled away forever. Yet, as I walked on, 
something beside my own will seemed to lead 


me. I noticed the apparently careless sprink- 


IN AMBUSH. 
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The sun had withdrawn his cheering beams, 
and evening with its dew and shadow was fast 
gathering there ; so, perhaps, they would some- 


| time close in around my heart and life. I 





ling of wintergreen leaves without attaching | 


any particular meaning thereto, except it 
minded me of the other hour I passed there, 
and some other thoughts, warm ones, perhaps, 
clustered around the withered oak leaves blown 
in my path. 

I forgot my surroundings, and only remem- 
bered myself, as I sat down on the same seat 
he and I had occupied together. Our lives 
mingled for a short time, pleasantly in the 
main, but now we were to be separated. The 
evil influence had taken itself away and hidden 
under its own black wings, and I was going 
out from under the protecting power into a way 
of my cwn approaching. 


looked hastily around, half-frightened, I scarce 
knew at what; but a low, entrancing music 
had reached my ears, and a little distance off, 
with torn, disordered dress, and hair unkempt, 
and glaring eyes, stood the murderess; her 
gaunt finger beckoning with slow, meaning 
emphasis for me to come, while the other hand 
was raised in caution. I did not move; aston- 
ishment rendered me powerless, and then her 
hands dropped listlessly, and her attitude grew 
abjectly pitiful in its mute appeal. 

She was a woman and in distress, and I went 
toher. ‘She was innocent,’ she said, but I 
did not credit that, ‘‘and friendless, and starv- 
ing, and tired of crouching there in the bushes 
with the scream of the night-owl echoing in 
her ear.’’ She begged me to give her money, 
that she might go away at the midnight, when 
only spirits walked, and reach some lonely, se- 
cluded place, where hearts were simple, and 
minds were just. 

I gave her what money I had, and offered 
her some jewels, but she would not take them ; 
she dared not exchange them for bread. Then 
she thanked me and I turned to go; but like a 
tigress she sprang upon me, hissed fearful 
words into my ear, glared her hollow eyes upon 
me, and clenched her bony fingers around my 
throat. I thought my last hour had come, for 
she was mad with hungerand hate, and all the 
evil in her nature predominated. If ever I 
needed protection, it was then. Would God 


send me my deliverer? Yes, almost before my 


| thought he came from the bank of the lake with 


a stride that compassed all the distance, and 
dashed the maniac’s hand aside. Oh! the 
ribald, fearful oath she flung back at him and 
me, as with taunting gesture she turned from 
us, and fled from our sight with the speed of an 
arrow. 

Oh! how sad was Mr. Talbot’s face. The 
dark circles deepened under his eyes, and his 
firm lip quivered as he placed me on the grass 
and seated himself beside me. I had been too 
terrified to faint, and now I thought more of 
his suffering than of my own. It seemed so 
dreadful to have loved one who had proven 


| herself so utterly unworthy ; and that he loved 


her I felt sure, for he was kissing the very print 
of her nails in my throat. At last, I told him 
all that had passed. He said I did wrong to 
help her; justice demanded that she should be 
overtaken. He must gothen and put an officer 
on her track, or she would altogether escape 
them. But I clung to him and would not let 
him go, and told him ‘I was glad to be only a 
woman, if a sense of justice could prompt a 
man to tear out his heart.’’ 

‘But, Mattie,’’ he asked; “shall not her 
sorrow be avenged ?”’ 
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** Mattie is going, even now, where all human 
passion and suffering shall have »assed away.”’ 

“The parents,’”’ he urged; ‘‘does not their 
woe call for the punishment of this traitress 
and murderess ?’’ 

But I shook my head. “It is well,’ I said, 
“that women need not make and execute the 
laws ; their hearts would free all the criminals 
in the land.” 

He looked down into my face ; the great tears 
trembled on his lashes, and I knew he thanked 
me; but I could not bear the sight, and I told 
him I had understeod it all, and for his sake I 
would not wish her convicted, feeling, as I did, 
that my own hand had furnished the connect- 
ing link in the chain of evidence that could be 
brought against her. 

He looked at me strangely, but then I knew 
he was half wild with grief. Werose and went 
toward the edge of the pond. A bit of scarlet 
ribbon attracted our attention, and stooping to 
pick it up, Mr. Talbot noticed and pointed out 
to me what had probably been the hiding-place 
of Antonia. The earth had been scooped out 
rudely, and twigs interlaced, and leaves so 
scattered, as to effectually conceal it from the 
casual passer. Berries and roots were strewn 
about the shallow cavern; they had been her 
only food, no doubt. I shuddered at the 
thought of her lying there in her voluptuous 
beauty for sc many days and nights ; the water- 
snake coiling about her feet, and the lizard 
crawling in her hair. Her soft cheek grown 
thin against the damp earth, her limbs sinking 
in the slime till they had lost their roundness. 
I was inexpressibly shocked and saddened, and 
we turned to go out. We would leave her and 
her memory environed with gloom, and go out 
from the place of shadows into the pale, soft 
light of the summer evening ; subdued, because 
of her crime and distress ; tranquil, because of 
our angel-defended lives and our hopefui future. 

Had we all been in ambush together? She, 
crawling beneath the deadly nightshade. J, 
beneath the self-entwining bay-tree, and he, 
close by the stately, self-sustained cedars of 
Lebanon. It seemed so to me, for when he 
drew me to his side at the dear, old garden- 
seat, he whispered words to me that turned the 
world around. He had ioved me every moment 
of the precious time, and never once Antonia. 
AndI? Oh! quivering, self-deceiving heart of 
mine, that danced with his words into the very 
sunlight of bewildering joy, as though no other 
heart had coveted the bliss, and, failing it, had 
slunk away into black darkness and withering, 
blighting cold. What wilt thou answer when 
One shall ask thee if thou hast bowed down 
unto and worshipped idols found among this 

- feeble clay ? 

The clear morning air has lifted the vapors, 
even from the dark river beyond which M=ttie 
has passed. Her loved ones are looking now 
to the glad time of their blest reunion, and 


Arthur and I are looking partly thitherward, 
for we go forth to-day hand in hand; with a 
softened sigh for Mattie, and a tremulous won- 
der if mayhap Antonia, who was found last 
night cold and still by the water’s edge, had 
not, like the dying thief, asked and obtained 
pardon of Him who died for sinners; go forth, 
not gleefully, as though life were a playtime, 
but thoughtfully, trustfully, prayerfully forth, 
lest we may fall with the unwary. 

I looked at my beloved first with prejudice 
and through tears; but the tears have taken 
on the shimmer of the rainbow, and the dislike 
grown somehow to enduring love that holds 
within it the germ, the element of perfect 


earthly bliss. 
oo oe 


SHADOWS. 
BY F. BLYN. 

A spirit of wretchedness 
Hovers around 

My heart, in its loneliness 
Darkly profound. 

A dread, a discouragement, 
O’er me have stole; 

A cloud of presentiment 
Shadows my soul. 

A spell of vague restlessness 
Throbs through my brain; 

My heart is all motionless, 
Writhing in pain. 

I watch the pale, flickering 
Lamp-light contend 

Where shadows of evening 
Painfully blend. 

Its dim rays persistently 
Struggle with might, 

Bat grim shadows instantly 
Fold them in night, 

So, star rays of hopefulness 
Stagger about, 

Till fate-clouds in hatefulness 
Shutteth them out. 

While over my destiny 
Shadows enhance, 

My darling joins thoughtlessly 
The circling dance. 

While from her in tenderness 
One word of love 

Could calm me to gentleness, 
Shadows remove. 


—_————“—Bea- 


Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms 
rather than things; and secondly, to examine 
whether that on which we differ is worth con 
tending about.—Colton. 

QuIcK is the succession of human events; 
the cares of to-day are seldom the cares of to 
morrow ; and when we lie,down at night, we 
may safely say to most of our troubles: “Ye 
have done your worst, and we shall meet 2° 





more.’’— Cowper. 
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THE TWO EDUCATIONS. 

In our colleges, andin most of our seminaries 
of the higher order, two kinds of education are 
given. They may be,distinguished as the true 
and the false education. The true education is 
that which is calculated to benefit the student; 
the false education is that which is not likely 
to benefit him, but is given to him merely be- 
cause it has in former times, or under other 
circumstances, benefited other students. 

If any person were to propose that the young- 
est class at one of our colleges should devote a 
whole year to the study of heraldry and the 
Hindustani language, the public would be a 
good deal astonished. He might argue that in 
former times a knowledge of heraldry was 
deemed an essent‘al part of a good education ; 
that it promotes tie study of history, and that, 
even now, it affords a good income to quite a 
number of persons in Europe; that the Hin- 
dustani language is spoken by many millions 
of people, and that the study of it is deemed so 
important in England as to be made obligatory 
upon the students in certain colleges. He 
might further urge that these studies would be 
valuable in exercising various faculties of the 
mind, such as memory, comparison, analysis, 
and so forth. 

To all such arguments, the reply would at 
ence be made that these studies, though useful 
in former times and in other places, were 
not suited to the needs of our day and our 
country ; that all the intellectual advantages 
they offer can be much better attained through 
other branches of instruction of a more useful 
east; and that, in short, though such teaching 
would doubtless be education of a certain sort, 
it would not be a true or real education for 
students in our seminaries. 

Greek, Latin and the abstract mathematics 
are not so utterly useless to our students as 


heraldry and Hindustani would be. But the 
extent to which those branches are taught 


renders the course of instruction in many of 
our colleges little better than a false education 
throughout. To persons who intend to pursue 
the learned professions, including the profes- 
sion of teacher, some acquaintance with the 
classical tongues is certainly of advantage ; 
but a knowledge sufficient to enable the student 
to read Cesar and Xenophon is all that is 
really requisite, and this amount of knowledge 
is usually attained by the pupil before entering 
college. As to algebra, although a knowledge 
of it (like that of Hindustani) is of the utmost 
importance to certain individuals, and has led 
to the most valuable results, yet it is certain 
that not one graduate in ten thousand of those 
who leave our universities ever makes the 
slightest practical use of the acquaintance with 
this branch of study, which he has spent so 
much time in acquiring. 

In looking over the ‘‘Catalogue’ 

VoL. LXXX.—22 
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of Vassar 


| 
| 
} 





College for 1867-8 and the statements appended 


| to it, while seeing much to admire, we find 


some reason to fear that the munificent pro- 
vision made by the lamented founder for the 


| education of young women may not produce 


the beneficial results which were expected 
from it. The system of education appears to 


| be in many respects eminently a false one. It 


| find that 


| . . . 
mination in the following, 


is based, not on a consideration of the real 
needs of the students, but on the semi-obsolete 
systems which have existed in certain ancient 
universities—Oxford and Cambridge, Harvard 
aud Yale—and which those universities are 
themselves now discarding as unsuited to the 
wants of ourtime. The spirit which presided 
at the framing of the system is indicated, to an 
experienced eye, by the very names given to 
the four annual classes of pupils. These names, 
Freshman,” ‘‘Sophomore,’’ ete.—sufliciently 
odd and uncouth even in young men’s colleges, 
where ancient custom alone keeps them in use 
—become simply ridiculous when applied to 
classes of young ladies. When such terms 
appear in the catalogue, one is ne* surprised to 
“for admission to the Freshman 
Class,’’ the student ‘‘ must be prepared for exa- 
or in equivalents: 


| Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book!; Hark- 
| 
| ness’s Reader ; Cesar, four books ; Cicero, four 


Grammar, complete ; 


orations; Virgil, six books; Harkness’s Latin 
tobinson’s University 
Aigebra, to equations of second degree ; Quack- 
enbos’s or Boyd’s Rheturic; Outlines of General 
History.”’ 

There are, it should be said, two regular 


; courses of study in the college, the classical 


course and the scientific course ; but for each 
course the pupil must be prepared to pass an 


| examination in the works and studies above 





set forth. It is evident that the devisers of 
this system firmly believed that a knowledge 
of heraldry and Hindustani—i beg pardon—of 
Greek, Latin and algebra was the all-essential 
requisite in the education of an American 
lady. 

As I have already remarked, it may readily 
be admitted that some knowledge of the classi- 
cal languages is an advantage, and that for 
certain pursuits (which one person in ten 
thousand may follow) an acquaintance with 
the abstract mathematics is essential. But for 
any purpose whatever, the amount of know- 
ledge which the pupil is required to possess for 
entering Vassar College is ample to enable her 
to go on, without the assistance of an instructor, 
to the highest degree of attainment in either of 
these branches. Surely, after entering the col- 
lege, her time will be devoted to more useful 
acquisitions. Here is the list of studies, quoted 
literally from the catalogue, which the student 
is to pursue during the ‘‘ Freshman year,’’ ac- 
cording as she may prefer the ‘‘classical’’ or 


| the ‘‘scientific’’ course :— 








CLASSICAL COURSE, 
FRESHMAN YEAR, 
First Semester. 
Latin.—Livy ; Arnold’s Prose Composition. 
Greek.—Felton’s Historians; Kihner’s Grammar, 
Syntax; Arnold’s Prose Composition. 
Mathematics.—Robinson’s University Algebra, com- 
pleted. 
English.—Exercises in Composition. 
Second Semester. 
Latin.-—Cicero, de Senectute et 
Composition. 
Greek.—Homer’s Tliad, six books; Kthner’s Gram- 
mar, completed ; Prose Composition. 
Mathematics.—Loomis’s Geometry. 
English.—Exercises in Grammatical Analysis. 


Amicitia; Prose 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
FRESHMAN YEAR, 
First Semester. 
Latin.—Livy ; Arnold’s Prose Composition, 
French.—Poitevin’s Grammaire; L«arousse’s Lexi- 
cologie, le Année and Howard’s Aids to Composi- 
tion, begun; Scribe and Racine. 
Mathematics.—Robinson’s University Algebra, com- 
vleted 
eqglish Exercises in Composition. 
Second Semester. 
Latin.—Cicero, de Senectute et Amicitia; Prose 

Composition. 

French.—Poitevin, Lexicologice, le Année and How- 
ard’s Aids, completed ; Racine and Souvestre. 

Mathematics.—Loomis’s Geometry. 

Botany.—Gray’s Lessons and Manual, with Excur- 

English. —Exeteises in Analysis. 

With the exception of Loomis’s Geometry 
and of the “exercises in composition”’ and in 
‘grammatical analysis,” the whole of the 
classical course belongs to the system of false 
education. The student who pursues the 
studies required by that course may perhaps 
find herself a little better fitted for the duties 
of her future life than she would have been if 
she had spent her time in guessing conun- 
drums or putting together Chinese puzzles, and 
this is really all that can be said. The scienti- 
fic course is much better, and I should in justice 
add that it improves as it goes on in the subse- 
quent years. Yet even this course heaves, ¢n a 
eareful perusal, the impression that it was 
framed, not so much with a view to the actual 
needs of the student in the probable pursuits 
of her after life, as with the idea of furnishing 
a weil-rounded scheme of study in the sciences 
and modern languages. The most important 
science of all, chemistry—which may be called 
the true household science—which, in its differ- 
ent branches of organicand inorganicchemistry, 
illustrates every department and appliance of 
our daily life, the food we eat, the clothes we 
wear, the houses we build, our medicines, our 
farms, our gardens—this wonderful science, 
which, in its study of equivalents has the ana- 
lytic precision of algebra, and is, in its experi- 
mental process, as interesting as the Arabian 
Nights—this science of such transcendental use- 
fulness, that it well deserves to be called the 
queen of studies, only appears once in each 
eourse, and that merely as one of seven studies 
in the “first semester” of the ‘“‘senior year.” 
On the other hand, astronomy is pursued 
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ee 
through two years—no doubt an interesting 
science and of essential use in navigation. But 
unless the fair students all intend to follow the 
sea, it really seems that the relative position 
of the two sciences in the course should be re- 
versed. 

The whole system is based on a serious error, 
Vassar College, it is understood, was estab- 
lished for the excellent purpose of giving to 
young ladies an education equal to that re- 
ceived by young men at the best universities, 
The mistake is in considering that this educa- 
tion, to be equal, must be similar to that which 
young men receive. That education in the 
older colleges, with all the reforms of recent 
years, is yet by no means of the best order; 
but its defects are greatly amended by the sub- 
sequent training which the students receive, 
After leaving college, they usually spend two 
or three years at other institutions—schools of 
law, medicine, or divinity—or else under pri- 
vate tuition, where all the instruction they re- 
ceive is directed to the sole object of preparing 
them for the duties of after life. To young 
women, in most cases, this subsequent training 
is not offered. The seminaries in which they 
are educated should be to them what the law, 
medical, and divinity schools are to young men. 
The only pupils to whom this remark will not 
apply are those ladies who intend to follow the 
profession of medicine ; vet, even to these, the 
course of studies in Vassar College does not 
offer by any means the best preliminary instrue- 
tion. The slight attention given to chemistry 
sufficiently shows that the requirements of this 
class of students were not specially considered. 

The Board of Trustees of this institution 
comprises gentlemen of great eminence in many 
departments, professional, literary, and scien- 
tific. The staff of professors and teachers leaves 
little to be desired. The library, the apparatus, 
and all the aids to instruction are of the best 
description. The system alone is in fault; but 
this fault is so serious that, unless speedily cor- 
rected, it may lead to most unfortunate results. 
When the students leave the college, the de- 
fects of their education and the uselessness of 
many of their acquirements will be apparent to 
clear-sighted parents and friends, and speedily 
to the students themselves ; aud then it may be 
feared that the experiment of giving to young 
ladies an education of the highest class will be 
deemed to have been tried, and to have re- 
sulted in failure. Thus this college, established 
with such noble views and high aspirations for 
the benefit of the sex, may be the means of 
dealing its best interests a heavy blow. Let it 
therefore be clearly understood that the educa- 
tion which the college affords, like that of many 
of our oldest colleges for young men, is not of 
the highest order, but rather approaches the 
lowest. It is based chiefly on the teaching of 
words and computations ; and the fact is certain 
that the talent of verbal memory and the talem 
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for computing are two of the lowest faculties | 
of the mind, and are often possessed in a re- | 
markable degree by persons whose mental 
powers are but little above the grade of idiocy. | 
The inductive sciences belong to faculties of a | 
far higher order ; and the civilized world, which 
js now entering upon their study, looks back 
upon its former studies of words and numerals 
with feelings resembling those with which the 
grown man remembers the occupations of his 
childhood. 
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TO miss H—., 
(Of Chapel Hill, N.C.) 


BY WM. F. WILLIAMS, 


Ou! the sick heart is bleeding, and long hath it bled, 
While my pale hopes, so shattered, will die! 
Icannot be happy, to dwell with the dead 
Nor yet with the living, since beauty has fled, 
And tears of affection are dry. 


In vain to the gay group I hoping depart, 
For still sad reflections of thee, 

Like spectres, are prowlipg around the sick heart, | 

And mutter no solace, nor will they depart, 
Or grant a respite unto me, 


To see the bright smile of the youthfui and gay, 
As lovers do murmur of love, 

With a heart overflowing I turn me away, 

And sigh, as I did on the dream-crushing day 
Our pledges were shrouded above. 


When the music begins, with its soul-stirring swell, 
There’s a heart its sweet strains cannot cheer; 

For a story of sorrow the violins tell, 

And the boom of the drum seems a funeral knell, 
As it lingers so doleful and clear, 


Oh! the sick heart is bleeding, and long hath it bled, 
While my pale hopes, so shattered, will die! 

I will go, a lamenter, less living than dead, 

To battle for honor, since beauty has fled, 
And tears of affection are dry. 


— >< —___——- 


COURTESY.—THINK OF THIS. 

THE power of diffusing happiness, says Doc- 
tor Chalmers, is not the exclusive power of the 
rich. Allare capable of it. Ths poorest man can 
eheer me by his affection, or distress me by his 
hatred or contempt. Every man is dependent 
onanother. A piece of neglect, even from the 
lowest and most contemptible of men, is fit to | 
ruffle the serenity of my happiness; and a civil | 
attention, even from the humblest of our kind, | 
carries a gracious and exhilarating influence 
along with it. The poorest have it in their 
power to give or withhold kind or obliging ex- 
pressions. They have it in their power to give 
or withhold the smiles of affection and sincerity 
of a tender attachment. Let not the humble 
offerings of poverty be disregarded. The man 
of sentiment knows how to value them; he 
prizes them as the best deeds of benefieence. 
They lighten the weary anxieties of this world, 
and carry him on with a cheerful heart to the 
end of the journey. \ 


A CRICKET’S STORY. 


| cricket, and can boast wit 
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A CRICKE?Y’S STORY. 
BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE, 
CHAPTER I. 

I AM a cricket—a busy, brown, noisy little 
cricket, and I assure you I’ve seen a good deal 
of life in my day; of its bright, and of its dark 
side, too. I will tell my story in a straightfor- 
ward, natural manner, for I’m a conscientious 


me degree of 


| truth that I have a natural antipathy to the 


by-ways, shams, and blind alleys of life that is 
really (for a little creature like me) quite re- 
markable. 

I am one of a large family of crickets, and, 
although I am at present on the American side 
of the water, I was born and raised on the 
English side, in a very comfortable mansion, 
and many and many a time [ have trilled my 


| cheerful notes as I sat in a cosey corner, warm- 
| ing my little hody by arich English merchant’s 
| parlor fire. 


His letters were addressed : ‘* Wm. 
Harrison, Esq.’””, Wm. Harrison was his name, 
and a fine, portly-looking gentleman he was— 
just the kind of man to go smoothly along, 
with full sails, a fair wind, and plenty of sea 
room. 

I was attached to this wealthy merchant, 
you know, there is an old adage to the eftect 
that, if you love a person, you must necessarily 
love everything that belongs to that persor, 
and I loved the old gentleman’s daughter most 


truly, most sincerely. Somebody else loved 


| her, too; a French gentleman, he callel him- 
| self, a count something or other (I never could 


master those French names well), and I was 
very jealous of him. Now I know it was ex- 
ceedingly foolish for a cricket ¢o be jealous of 
a French nobleman, but, stili, I couldn’t help 
it, and when his patent-leather boots glide 
over the carpet, and his soft, silky voice said : 
‘*How is my dear Miss Lucy?’ I positively 
hated him, and always made it a rule not to 
sing a single note while he was in the house. 
Sometimes I had ‘her all to myself. Ah! 
those were pleasant evenings. She would. sit 


| with some little trifle of fancy work in her 


hands, working quietly hour after hour, with 
such a look of content in her sweet blue eyes, 


| and her beautiful brown hair falling in curls 


about her face and neck, brightening here and 
there into strards of gold as the firelight played 
upon it, that I quite doted upon her. My hap- 
piness on these occasions was wonderful, and 


| 1 exerted myself to sing for her to that extent 


that I was hoarse for days after. Sometimes 
the merchant would come in and disturb her 
happy thoughts (I know they were happy), and 


she would turn her face towards him, and kiss 


aye , ‘ . 
| him, and give him such a smile of -- eleoine that 


T almost envied him. I was magnanimous 
enough, however, only to sing the louder, and 


| then she would say :— 


‘*My dear father, just listen to the cricket. 








vd 


Surely, you’re going to make a very lucky 
speculation.” (‘This is an old English super- 
stition, and not to be relied upon.) 

Her father would say: ‘‘ Yes, my dear, but I 
don’t care anything about crickets. I don’t 
believe in them; indeed, I’d rather not hear 
them.”’ 

‘‘O father,” she would say, ‘‘I love them 
dearly, and this little singer particularly, for 
le seems to be ever singing of a happy future. 
You know how happy we are at present; I 
should like to think that our happiness will 
last.” 

I remember well the evening when she said 
these words. The old man sighed, and a dark 
shadow came over his face, a darker shadow 
than I had ever seen there before. Then the 
servant brought in the tea, and the room was 
brilliantly lighted, and Lucy sat at the table, 
and chatted gayly, and attended to her father’s 
wants ; but he was strangely silent, and soon 
after tea he went to his room. 

Then that odious Frenchman came, 
brought with him his odious gjitar, and Lucy 
listened to his soft strains 
speeches with such a light in her eyes, and 
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and | 





broken kind of a way, to his daughter: “ You 
see, my dear, in my old age I have come to 
beggary, and there is nothing left to me, no- 
thing. Houses, lands, even the very furniture, 
all gone—a perfect wreck—and what am 1? A 
perfect wreck, tov, drifting amongst the broken 
timbers.”’ 

** My dear father, I am left to you, and I’m 
young and strong, and we have many friends.” 

** Yes, Lucy, I have you,”’ he answered, rather 
bitterly. “Do you think that there is any 
satisfaction to me in knowing that you must 
suffer through my mistake? And as to many 
friends, they will pass from our pathway as 
quickly as the clouds sail over the summer 
sky. Friendship seldom keeps company with 


.poverty.”’ 


Lucy couldn’t believe in that doctrine, how- 
ever, and she exerted herself to raise her fa- 
ther’s drooping spirits, and looked sobright and 
blooming, and there was so much music in her 
voice, that I became quite cheerful myself, and 
managed to sing for full five minutes for her 


benefit, although my voice shook a good deal, 


and whispered | 


such a glow upon her cheeks, that I longed to | 


bite him. She was an only child, and, as her 
mother had died many years before, when Lucy 
was a little child, and her father had remained 
a widower from that time, she had long reigned 
the sole mistress of the fine old English man- 
sion—its loving, merry, cheerful, light-hearted 
mistress, 

But a change was coming. I noticed it com- 
ing little by little, bit by bit, ever since the 
night that the shadow came upon the imaster’s 
face and seemed to stay there. Poor, innocent 
Lucy! she never dreamed what that shadow 
meant. She didn’t see it grow longer and 
darker as I from my quiet corer did, and one 
night she quite startled me by saying to her fa- 


ther: “‘What can be the matter with my 
cricket? I haven’t heard his voice for a 
week.”’ 


And her father said: “I cannot tell, my 
dear,’’ and then he looked sadly at the fire, 
and muttered something about the wheel of 
fortune, and some going up and some coming 
down. 


| 


Lucy looked surprised and anxious, and | 


said: ‘*My dear father, is there anything the 
matter? You look pale; are you ill?’ 
**No, my daughter, I am not ill. Well, well, 


fortune is a fickle goddess ; we may not trust | 


her. Some go up and some go down,” and 
stooping over her he softly smoothed her shin- 
ing hair, and then went to his reom, and we 
saw him no more that night. 

A day or two passed away with their usual 
freight of joy and sorrow, and then the joy 
went from our home, and the sorrow remained 
with us. Wm. Harrison, Esq., merchant, was 
a@bankrupt. AndI heard him say, inastrange, 


and I was altogether out of sorts. 

Well, time passed on. The rich merchant's 
affairs were almost wound up, and Lucy had 
plenty of time to think of her troubles, for very 
few of her many friends had crossed the thres- 
hold of her home since poverty had touched its 


inmates. The count came occasionally ; and, 
one evening, with a great deal of false show of 


sympathy, he asked Lucy to name an early day 
for their marriage. He wished to go to Paris; 
they could live there very happily, and they 
would never come back to England—he didn’t 
like it—so cold, so gray. 

My poor Lucy actually loved this man, and 
J, it is impossible for me to tell you how I hated 
him. But, then, you see, I was only a cricket, 
and what did it matter? There are very few 
persons, indeed, who would care for a cricket. 

‘But my father,’’ she faltered, “‘ what would 
become of him? I couldn’t leave my dear fa- 
ther in his great trouble,’’ and she looked ear- 
nestly at him. 

“Ah! my angel,” he said, “‘your father is 
old enough ; he can care for himself. Let him 
doit. He will get a situation ; he will do very 
well.”’ 

“‘T cannot leave my father,’ said Luey, more 
firmly. ‘‘My poor father! I couldn’t be so 
ungrateful, so wicked.”’ 

‘““Very well,’ he said. “Ah! I see, you 
don’t care for me. You choose between Us; 
you stay with your father. [ release you; I 
wish you joy. You do not wish to marry ; you 
never loved me. You English are like your 
climate—cold, cold, nothing but frost and snow 
—not like sunny France. Once more I wish 
you joy. I kiss my hand to you; I say fare- 
well.” The door closed and he left the house. 

Poor Lucy sat very still, looking at the fire, 
and I crept out of my corner to look at her. 
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The bright firelight played upon her sad, quiet- 
looking face, and lighted up her beautiful hair, 
and tears were falling from her soft blue eyes, 
and some of them fell upon my little brown 
back, and I was so grieved (you will, perhaps, 
hardly believe it, but I was indeed so grieved), 
that I actually trembled, and shrieked with 
pain. 

The old gentleman never missed the count, 
and never asked any questions about him, and 
Icould see that Lucy was glad that it should 
be so. And when everything was settled up, 
he and his daughter found that there was 
enough left from the wreck of their fortunes to 
take them to a foreign land. 

“We will go to America, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Harrison. 
everything is so changed with me, I cannot 
stay here.”” 

“Yes, father,’? was Lucy’s cheerful reply, 
“we will go whenever you please. In that 
glorious land, so noted for its plenty and its 
hospitality, two strangers, such as we shall 
be, may make an honorable and perhaps suc- 
cessful effort to retrieve our fortunes.”’ 

And so Lucy began to pack up her little 
treasures (gifts of affection which had been 


*““We will begin life over again;, 
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one of the folds of Lucy’s travelling dress. We 
sailed; and I rast say that I never saw an 
Euglish sky lock more beautiful than it did on 





when we slowly steamed down 
The soft white fleecy clouds were 


that morning 
the Mersey. 


| pure and lovely, as, taking many a fantastic 


form, they floated gracefully beneath the deep 
dark blue. And the air was fresh and balmy, 
and had that wonderful property in it of brav- 
ing and brightening everybody up to that de- 
gree, that even J, a poor, sorrowful little 
cricket, felt its influence, and almost betrayed 
myself to Lucy by quite unconsciously chirping 
out a little. The Mersey itself was a beautiful 
sight to see, with its ships of every size, al’ out- 
ward bound, and with their white sails gliding 
along, all shining in the sunlight. Ah! it was 
well for each and every one of us that we 
couldn’t know all the sorrows of the heavy 


| hearts, over which smiling eyes kept watch 


and ward, as the shores of England slowly 


| receded from our sight. 


presented to her from time to time), and her | 


own and her father’s wardrobe. She brought 


these articles into the parlor, and knelt upon | 
the rug before the fire as she arranged them | 


and put them all in order. You may be sure 
that I sang for her, and gave her all the encour- 
agement I possibly could. 

One night, as she was kneeling there, she 
picked up a newspaper that her father had 
been reading (he had dropped it on the floor), 
and she read in it an account of her lover’s 
marriage. The count had married an English 
lady of fortune. He had been dividing his at- 
tentions between her and my Lucy from the 
time that Mr. Harrison’s wheel of fortune took 
its first turn in the wrong direction. Well, he 
was a quick observer, and he knew as soon as 
the merchant did when the first stroke of mis- 
fortune came. 

My Lucy’s face was a study as she read the 
little paragraph. There was the deepest crim- 
son in her cheeks I ever saw, and such a look 
of grief and scorn in her bright eyes, I really 
didn’t think they were capable of taking that 
expression. I never saw them look like that 
before. ‘And so,” she said, “he has married, 
and gained ten thousand pounds. I wish him 
joy,” and then she laughed, but there was no 
music in her laugh; I didn’t like to hear it. 
And then, after a while, she cried a little, but 
not for him. I’m quite sure the tears fell not 
forhim. They dropped silently and heavily for 
lost trust, and hope, and faith. She knew that 
these had gone back to her happy childhood, 
and would never brighten her life again. 

Well, we sailed. I couldn’t think of being 
left behind, and’so I snugly settled myself in 





CHAPTER II. 
WE settled down very comfortably in a small 
house in the city of New York, and were very 


| well pleased with the house and with the city ; 


though I may say, in perfect confidence, that 
the house was a little too small, and very in- 
convenient, and was situated in a rather out- 


| of-the-way place; but then rents were high, 


and as our means were really very limited, we 
had to put up with these little drawbacks, and 


| be satisfied. 


Lucy declared that she was more thar®satis- 
fied ; that it was a perfect little bandbox of a 
place, and that she didn’t see how any person 
could feel anything but glad after coming safely 
over the great ocean, and enduring all the anxie- 
ties of its uncertain perils ; “‘indeed,’’ she contin- 
ued, ‘I don’t think such ingratitude is possible ; 
and really our house is very nice, and the bustle 
of the great city is cheering, and the bay is 
magnificent !”’ 

‘‘Yes, my love, you are quite right to make 
the best of everything,’’ said her father, rather 
despondingly. 

I listened to Lucy’s remarks, and thought 
that in speaking of the place as a bandbox, she 
had done it justice ; although for my own part 
I don’t like bandboxes, not that I’m at ail 


particular about myself—a cricket can be as 


cosey in one chimney corner as in another—and 
if I hadn’t quite as much hearthstone to walk 
upon as I had been accustomed to, I couldn’t 
blame anybody for that; and if I was a stranger 
in a strange land, I became one of my own free 
will; and there was one great advantage to me 
in the small room, I could cause a perfect flood 
of melody to fill it without straining my voice 
in the least. But then my poor Lucy! I fan- 
cied that she really didn’t like ii—that she 
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missed the handsome parlors, the well-filled 
library, the broad stairways, and the comforts 
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| perous business, and had ships of his own, 
| heavily laden with merchandise, dancing over 


and luxuries of her English home ; and that all | 
| would leave their wares, and then hurry back 


her cheerful ways and pleasant words were 
only—to use a homeiy phrase—mak:: believe. 

Well, if they were, I never saw a person able 
to do up that kind of thing to such perfection 
as she did. She quite imposed upon her father ; 
he believed at last that his failure had been a 
blessing to her, and that its ill consequences 
had passed harmlessly over her head. I knew 
better than that ; but then, as she said, she was 
young and strong, and I hoped she would be 
strong enough to bear the burden she had taken 
upon herself. 

As to Mr. Harrison, he sunk into a kind of 
lethargy for a while, and then he suddenly 
awoke to the fact that it was necessary that he 
should make an effort. One morning after 
breakfast, he said: ‘I am going out, Lucy, to 
look for a situation. I might take a clerk’s 
position for a while, until something better 
offered.’”’ 

She smiled, brightly, and told him that she 
was very glad, and that no doubt it would be 
a stepping-stone to something “better, and her 
dear father would be prospered in the future as 
he had been in the past. 

And then, when the door closed, and she had 
removed the things from the breakfast-table, 
_ and put the little parlor in order, and had giveu 
her attention to all the matters belonging to 
her little household, she drew her work-stand 
up to the fire, and sewed away very steadily ; 
and as she worked, [ noticed that her face wore 
a very sober expression—a look of painful 
thought. The brightness had all gone out of it, 
and she was pale and sad, and the room looked 
dark and comiortless ; and although I chirped 
out one of my best strains, at its conclusion 
I became quite melancholy and homesick—a 
very unpleasant feeling, I can assure you. 

At one o’clock Mr. Harrison came home in 
a desponding state of mind, ‘You see, my 
dear,’’ he said, “‘ business is unsettled at pre- 
sent; merchants are discharging their old 
clerks, instead of taking on*new ones; and I 
didn’t bring letters of introduction ; there are 
many difficulties in my way. Strangers are 
looked upon with suspicion ; our chances are 
small, and I really don’t know what to do.”’ 

‘* Well, never mind,” said Lucy, “you will 
have better fortune next'‘time ; and in the end 
you will surmount all difficulties.” 

“It may be so,”’ said the ‘merchant, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I don’t see it in that light myself, 
though ; but still it may be so, and as I’m very 
tired, Lucy, I’ll take my dinner now.”’ 

She brought the dinner, and entertained him 
_ while they were at the table; but he told her 
very little of his morning’s adventures; he 
was weary, he thought he would rest; and, 
spreading a silk handkerchief over his head, he 
was soon in his dreams at the head of a pros- 


the blue waves to foreign ports, where they 


with the merchant’s gold. 

Well, somebody has said that ‘‘ dreams are 
but echoes of our waking thoughts.”’ These 
dreams were certainly not likely to be realized, 
and Mr. Harrison’s thoughts before he went 
to sleep could hardly have been of such a cha- 
racter as to justify them; and as to Lucy, I 
don’t think that if her thoughts were echoed to 
her in dreams, they would have given her any 
pleasure at all, for she had a faculty of trying 
to look ahead on the sea of life, and, just then 
looking, she couldn’t see anything but breakers; 


| and as these breakers were heavy and rough, 


and beat against a rocky coast, the dim, un- 
certain light that struggled across the waste of 
waters from the lighthouse, gave her but tittle 
comfort; for it only served to show her the 
dangers of the coast, and that coast was poverty 
—without pointing out the means by which she 


| might escape from it. 








, 


‘“‘T must see what J can do,’’ she said, as she 
stopped sewing for a few minutes, and looked 
at the fire. ‘‘Our money is nearly all gone, 
and if I should sell my watch, and the few 
articles of jewelry I have, the little I should 
get for them would soon go, too. We must find 
the means to live ;’”’ and then she sighed. “I 
might geta situation as daily governess, or give 
music lessons ;’’ and then she read carefully 
through the long columns of advertisements in 
one of the daily papers, and, after cutting out 
two or three of them and putting them in her 
purse, she sewed on steadily till the light began 
to fade in the west, and then she lighted a 
lamp, and stirred up the fire to make the room 
look cheerful and pleasant, and her father 
awoke quite refreshed with his nap, and they 
had tea. A stranger looking in upon them 
would have thought that they were very happy 
—the old man and his daughter—that they were 
in what is called middling circumstances, and 
that they hadn’t either of them a single thought 
of care to sadden their lives. In fact they 
looked so cheerful, that I was almost deceived 
myself; and as they seemed determined to make 
the best of everything, I assisted them to my 
utmost ability by singing, with great power, 
my sweetest strains, and filling the room with 
melody, that, in my humble opinion, rivalled 
any opera—English or Italian. 

The next morning the merchant went out 
again, and Lucy prepared to follow his ex- 
ample. AsI had determined always to be with 
her, I quietly climbed into her watch-pocket, 
and we set off very comfortably together. She 
walked a long way, and then rang the door- 
bell of a handsome villa in a retired street. 

After waiting a few minutes in an elegantly- 
furnished parlor, a lady entered, dressed in 4 
flowing white wrapper, from which floated 4 
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quantity of trimmings of lace and ribbons ; and, 
looking languidly at her young visitor fur a few 
seconds, said: *‘ Ah! I suppose you have come 
after the nursery maid’s place? It was filled 
to my satisfaction yeSterday. I don’t think 
you would have suited me in any case.”’ 
x Lucy, very much surprised and distressed by 
her reception, said she must have been mistaken 
in the number of the house; the situation she 
was applying for, was that of governess. 
“Governess? Ah! yes; [do want a govern- 
ess; but really,’’ observed tue lady, “‘1 should 
not have supposed that you were fitted for that 
from your appearance. I require a great deal 
from my governess ; my daughters are almost 
young ladies. 


music, and French, and fancy needlework, and | 


a great many things. Can you teach music, 
9» 


and singing, and French ? 
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| 


They have some knowledge of | 


| that our prospects will brighten after a while. 


Lucy thought she was capable of giving satis- | 


faction. 

“Well, give me your references. But really 
I don’t think you will suit me; I should prefer 
a much older person. As to salary, it will be 
time enough to talk about that if I engage 
you.”’ 

Lucy said that as she and her father were 
strangers in the country, she could only refer 
to her father; he would satisfy her as to their 
respectability. 

“Your father for a reference! Dear me, I 
never heard of such a thing; and strangers, 
too! I couldn’t think of taking you; I could 
not even be sure that you were honest. How 
could you think for a moment that I would 
trust my dear gizls with a person without a 
character ?”’ 

She was still talking in this strain when Lucy 
closed the front door and walked quickly down 
the street, pulling her veil over her face to hide 
from passers-by the indignant color that was 
burning in her cheeks. She made one or two 
other applications which were also unsuccess- 
ful. I could see by the expression of her coun- 
tenance, when we came home, that she had 
utterly failed. I didn’t hear the conversation 
that passed at the other houses, for I cried so 
much, and felt so cramped up in the watch- 
pocket, that a slight deafness, accompanied 
with a strange sensation in my head, attacked 
me, and I didn’t recover my usual spirits and 
powers of observation til] I had been settled for 
some time in my corner by the fire, and then I 
noticed that Lucy had taken off her bennet and 
shawl, had arranged her hair, and was getting 
her own and her father’s dinner ready. 

Mr. Harrison came in soon, and his daughter 
looked quickly at his face, and, as if not satis- 
fied with what she saw there, looked away 
again. 

“Well, my love,’’ said the old gentleman, 
slowly, “this business of looking for a situa- 
tion is very discouraging ; in fact, I’ve a good 
mind to give it up altugether. You see there 
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are a great any persons wanting employment, 
and any one of them would have a better chance 
than an old man anda stranger like me. I will 
try again, if you iike, but it’s only trouble 
thrown away.”’ 

“T think you’d better try again,’’ said Lucy, 
soberly ; ‘‘ perhaps if we keep on trying we may 
succeed at last.”’ 

‘‘T almost believe, Lucy, that it would have 
been better if you had persuaded me to stay in 
our own country ; I was well known there; you 
ought to have done so. My head was not very 
clear at the time, and I certainly think you 
ought to have taken more thought about the 
matter; you should, indeed, my dear, you 
should, indeed !’’ he said, irritably. 

‘* Well, father,’’ said Lucy, ‘‘ we did the best 
we could under the circumstances ; let us hope 
(She didn’t tell him that because he was well 
known there, he didn’t wish to stay.) 

Well, the time passed on; day after day, 
week after week, month after month, and yet 


| their prospects didn’t brighten ; and although 





Lucy made many more applications, and met 
with much kindness, and was not rudely treat- 
ed as she was when she made her first effort, 
yet she failed to get employment, and there did 
not seem to be any work in the great city for 
either father or daughter. 

Lucy’s watch had gone, and her bracelets 
and rings were going ; even such articles of her 
wardrobe as she could do without were ready 
for sale, and she thought with dread that the 
time must shortly come when there would be 
nothing more to sell. Her father’s health, too, 
had been for some time failing, and his mind, 
weary of the struggle it had gone through with 
poverty, and sympathizing with the frail body, 
was failing too; and he was often very cross, 
almost childishly so. 

Poor Lucy bore her trials very patiently. It 
was sad to think that the only friend the dear 
girl had was a poor little brown cricket, ut- 
terly incapable of doing anything for her relief ; 
although she was kind enough to say to herself 
sometimes that sae loved to hear me sing, it 
reminded her of happier hours. 

Well, we were all three sitting quietly in the 
parlor one day thinking over our future plans, 
when the postman’s rap startled us. Lucy 
went to the door, and brought back with her a 
letter edged with black, and sealed with a large 
black seal. ‘From England, father,” she said, 
‘and for me.”’ , 

Her father nodded in a bewildered kind of a 
way, and watched her as she opened it; a bank- 
note fluttered out and fell upon the floor. The 
old gentleman picked it up and straightened it 
out. ‘ Fifty pounds,’ he muttered, “I had 
plenty of these once,’’ and then he looked at 
Lucy. 

‘* Father,” she said, ‘do you remember my 
mother’s aunt, Mrs. Horace? She lived in De- 
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vonshire, you know? She was deeply offended 
with me when I was a child, and we haven’t 
seen her since. This letter brings the intelli- 
gence of her death, and she has left me a for- 
tune of fifty thousand pounds.” 

My story is almost told. Another letter came | 
this morning containing money enough to take 
us home, and we expect to sail next week for 

"England. The merchant has improved won- 
derfully under this going up of the wheel of 
fortune, and my dear Lucy is her happy, bloom- 
ing self again. 

[don’t believe that she ever really could have 
eared much for that .French nobleman, and I 
hope to see the day’*when she will be the mis- 
tress of her own cheerful home. I’m quite 
sure she will make me welcome to the best cor- 
ner by her drawing-room fire. 


>> 


A HOME PICTURE. 


BY H, M, T. C. 





It has often seemed as though the philosophy 
of our social relations is more especially over- | 
looked than any topic we might name. True, | 
we have our theories, correct in the main, that 
the character of the mother moulds the indi- 
vidual, that “like. mother like child,’ ete. 
But do we take in the full scope of woman’s 
influence upon all the relations of society? Do 
we realize how thoroughly taste, morals, intel- 
lect, politics, religion are moulded by her form- 
ing hand? The homes of a nation are in her 
keeping, the children are as the workmanship 
of her hand, society takes color from her cha- 
racter. 

I was looking at a little three-year old daugh- 
ter of my friend, to-day, and listening to her 
loving prattle, and I recalled her mother at the 
same age. She was beautiful in her childhood, 
with a Psyche face, and an intellect clear as 
amber. She was carefully nurtured ; all her 
education was superintended by her mother, 
who made everything as clear to the child as 
the most simple mathematical demonstration. 
No task was ever imposed in her early child- 
hood. She learned, just as she ate, simply to 
satisfy hunger, and the mother was careful to 
give her nothing that was indigestible, either 
for body or mind. Thus she grew up to woman- 
hood ; good, intelligent, beautiful in the noblest 
sense of the word. She is fit to grace a palace, 
but she also graces her humble home, to which 
men of letters come, and pay homage both to 
her intellect and her rare domestic grace. 

Tne poor and unlearned also find in her a 
friend and instructor, one who never gives un- 
wise counsel, nor despises them because of 
their lowly lot, but seeks to lift them up. Her 
husband finds in her a companion who can 
fully understand him and sympathize in all his 
pursuits, not a poor butterfly of fashion, who, 
when denuded of her wings, is but a worm. 
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Nothing could be more beautiful than her re- 
lations as a sister, the eldest sister, repaying 
her mother’s care by the aid she rendered to 
the younger members of the family. Thus far 
through life, their relations have been marked 
by the truest brotherly and sisterly atféctions, 
and merch of this has been a reflex of the intel- 
ligence and purity of the life of this elder sister, 
Now, her own sons and daughters claim the 
benefit of this culture. It will mould their cha- 
racters, as it has already given them outward 
beauty. The path of knowledge will be made 
easy for them, because their mother can help 
them in all their little difficulties. She will be 
able to fit them for college without sending 
them from home, and, indeed, they could be 
instructed by their mother almost or quite 
through the present scientific course of our 
colleges. Will not thesons love and reverence 
their mother more and more as they become 
able to appreciate her truth ? 

Now, as I have indicated, this woman is not 
and never has been a child of wealth. Her 
culture may be traced back through four sue- 
cessive generations of intelligent, high-minded 
women; all workers with head and hands, 
capable of filling high places with dignity, yet 
honoring the humblest duty by its intelligent 
and cheerful performance. Without this intel- 
ligence, their lives might have been squalid; 
and without integrity, morally poor. As it is, 
they have scattered blessings in their path, and 
it would be hard to estimate their influence. I 
once knew the political character of a town 
thoroughly revolutionized by the influence of 
one of these women. Men were led to see that 
they must act from principle, rather than from 
expediency, and yet it was simply like rain 
upon the grass. 

I remember when the great-grandmother of 
the little one I saw this morning had her young 
daughters round her. When the labors of the 
day were over, the table with books and maps 
was brought out, and father and mother joined 
the children in their studies. No wonder that 
teachers praised, and scholars envied. 

One night the daughter of a coarse, neglectful 
mother sat with them while they prepared the 
lessons for the following day, asking questions, 
which were answered by either father or mo- 
ther, and thus led on to ask more. Tie lesson 
was acquired without effort, while many little 
anecdotes and plays of wit rendered the hour 
of stndy a mere pastime. The poor girl sat as 
one in a dream, and no efforts at amusement 
could draw her out. When they retired for the 
night, she said, very abruptly, but with a force 
never to be forgotten: “Girls, you live in hea 
ven; I live in hell. You will be dreadful if 
you are not good; but how can I think good 
thoughts, or learn anything that will make me 
wise and respectable, with only contention and 
bitterness in my home? We children shall be- 
come demons; we cannot help it. If you are 
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MARRIAGE IN RUSSIA.—-A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


not almost angels, you ought to be, with such 
a home.”’ 

I have thought that we could only estimate 
the requirements of the age upon women, and 
the consequent duty of society to them, by 
comparing the wisest, the purest, the best with 
the most ignorant, and degraded, and defiled. 
Then, we shall see how thoroughly furnished to 
good works every daughter of our land should 
be. 





MARRIAGE IN RUSSIA. 


WHEN the bridegroom is presented, the 
whole house is in confusion; all the re’ ations, 
friends, and neighbors, on both sides, are in- 
vited to the house of the bride. When all the 
expected company are assembled, the match- 
maker comes in, leading the bridegroom by the 
hand, and, going straight to the head of the 
house, presents him. The father first, then the 
mother, kisses him. The bride’s father then 
leads the young man to a table covered with a 
white cloth ; on the table is a silver salver with 
aloaf of bread on it, and on the bread a salt- 
cellar with salt. Two rings—one of gold, the 
other of silver—are placed on a small silver 
tray before a golden image of the Virgin Mary 


holding the Child Jesus in her arms. With 
this image they bless the future couple. All 


the company stand ; the mother holds the bride, 
completely dressed in white, by the hand, sur- 
rounded by all her dearest friends and compan- 
ions. All bow before the image. The father 
takes the image, the mother the bread and 
salt; the young couple then kneel under the 
image, and are first blessed by the father; the 
latter then takes the bread and salt from the 
hands of the mother, and gives her the image, 
and the same ceremony is repeated. After 
this the father and mother of the bridegroom 
do the like. Then comes the giving of the 
rings. The bride’s father gives the golden ring 
to the bridegroom, the silver one to the bride. 
They are now affianced to each other, and give 
each other the first kiss. When the ceremony 
is over, the company enjoy themselves; they 
chat, laugh, eat, and drink, and separate, after 
having fixed the day for the marriage. During 
the interval between this ceremony and the mar- 
tiage, the bridegroom spends all his evenings 
with his bride, often téte @ téte. The marriage 
ceremony follows. It is also called the coro- 
nation, because, during the ceremony, a crown 
is placed on the heads of the affianced. Then 
the priest offers them a cup of wine, of which 
they both drink, as a sign of the union they 
have contracted. A solemn procession is led 
by the officiating priest, the bride and bride- 
groom following him, round the desk placed in 
the centre of the church, upon which is laid the 
Bible. This is meant to represent the joys 
which await them, and the eternity of these 
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During the public celebration of the mar- 
riage, the rings worn by the young couple are 
exchanged ; the husband now wearing the sil- 
ver one, the bride the golden. From the church 
all the company invited go to the house of the 
bridegroom’s father. A week after they return 
to church, when the priest lifts the crown from 
their heads. This is the final consecration of 
marriage. 


ee 


A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


THE pin machine is one of the closest ap- 
proaches that mechanics have made to the 
dexterity of the human hand.. A small ma- 








| compound system of small rollers. 


chine, about the height and size of a ladies’ 
sewing-machine, only much stronger, stands 
before you. On the side at the back a light 
belt descends from a long shaft in the ceiling 
that drives all the machines, ranged in rows on 
the floor. On the ieft side of our machine hangs, 
on @ small peg, a small reel of wire, that has 
been straightened by running through a small 
The wire 
descends, and the end of it e::ters the machine. 
This is the food consumed by this snappish, 
voracious little dwarf. He pulls itin and bites 
it otf by the inches incessantly—140 bites to the 
minute. Just as he seizes each bite, a saucy 
little hammer, with a concave face, hits the end 
of the wire three times, and ‘‘ upsets’ it to a 
head, while he gripes it in a counter-sunk hole 
between his teeth. With an outward thrust of 
his tongue he then lays the pin sideways in a 
little groove across the rim of a small wheel 
that slowly revolves just under his nose. By 
the external pressure of a stationary hoop, these 
pins roll in their places as they are carried 
under two series of small files, three in each. 
These files grow finer towards the end of the 
series. They lie at a slight inclination on the 
pins, and by a series of cams, levers, and springs 
are made to play like lightning. Thus the pins 
are dropped in a little showerina box. Twenty- 
eight pounds are a day’s work for one of these 
jerking little automatons. Two very intelligent 
machines reject every crocked pin, even the 
slightest irregularity of form being detected. 
Another automaton assorts half a dozen lengths 
in as many boxes, all at once and unerringly, 
when a careless operator has mixed the contents 
of boxes from various machines. Lastly, a per- 
fect genius of a machine hangs the pins by the 
head in an inclined platform through as many 
slots as there are pins ina row of paper. These 
slots converge into the exact space spanning the 
length of a row. Under them runs the strip 
of pin paper. A barb-like part of the machine 
catches one pin from each of the slots as it falls, 
and by one movement sticks them ali through 
the corrugated ridges in the paper, from which 
they are to be picked by taper fingers in bou- 
doirs, and all sorts of human circumstances. 
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BY MAURICE C, LYNDE, 


** YORKE and Lancaster, what a singular co- 
incidence ! 
the roses.’ Blonde, and brunette, and ‘ ve vic- 
tis/’’’ With a little mocking laugh, haughty 
Helen Lancaster turned to her mirror, and 
stood brushing out the waving lengtis of golden 
hair that gleamed and shone abou: her, like the 
veil enveloping the Prophet of Khorassan ; but 
the face beneath this Midzan shower was fitter 
for peri than prophet. Apple-blossoms on the 
warmest eastern slope, or the waxen cups of 
April arbutus were not more delicately fair 
than this almost perfect face, a floral beauty, 
certainly, for her eyes were like the upper pe- 
tals of pansies, now blandly blue in the light, 
and again solemn proud purple in the shadow. 
A Luxembourg moss-rose would have paled in 
contrast with that clear-cut mouth with its 
scarlet lips, but if you mark the shortness of 
the upper one, you see at once whence my red 
rose of Lancaster obtains her alliterative title 
of ‘‘ haughty Helen.’’ Beautiful spoiled Helen, 
**fed on the roses and rocked in the lilies of 
life,”” her way thus far, had been chronicled in 
the words of the terse despatch of the egotistic 
old Roman, “‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’’ but 
her victorious march had been interrupted this 
evening, and, startled for an instant by the 
thought that she might be facing her Waterloo, 
she stopped to hold a council of war, here in 
her chamber looking straight in the eyes of her 
trusty prime minister—her mirror. Call it 
vanity, if you will, I don’t. When a woman 
stands gazing on her reflection is she always 
admiring herself? No; oftener holding silent 
converse with that other inner self, which looks 
from the reflected depths of her eyes, down 
into her very soul. 

Miss Violet Yorke, of New Hampshire, was 
the Wellington whom this young Napoieon 
defied. Miss Violet Yorke, with the prestige of 
a hundred thousand dollars in her own right, 
and such accomplishments! An anomalous 
production of the Granite State, truly, was this 
tropical bird ; you felt when you saw her, as if 
she was the incarzation of a southern sunset, 
all rich color and dazzling light. Great vel- 
vety black eyes, looking all things to all men ; 
complexion, not the dusky pallor of the mag- 
nolia, but that luscious blending of roses and 
snow and gold, which you see on the sunny 
side of an August peach ; a tempting mouth, 
with full pouting lips, and teeth as white and 
even as grains of young corn; and then her 
hair—such a snare for trapping hearts! black, 
and fine, and soft, not in elaborate ringlets, but 

‘ caught back with its globy, witching wilful- 
ness, just to get it out of the way, and fastened 
as you see it in some antique. She was dan- 
gerously lovely. 

There had been a picnic that day, and all 


Well, again it shall be the ‘ war of | 
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Winstead had set its face toward the picturesque 
hills on the west of the village. Ostensibly for 
the benetit of the pupils of “‘ Winsted Aca- 
demy,”’ but in the end proving to be the jolliest 
kind of a merry making for children of larger 
growth. Helen had been on the ground since 
the early morning. Her pretty spring chintz 
dress harmonized perfectly with the scene, and 
through all the day’s vicissitudes she had borne 
herself bravely ; but afternoon came, and with 
it the carriage loads of new guests :vith their 
fresh toilets, making her feel sorely like re- 
turning home and not trying to hold her ground, 
but that was acknowledging defeat. She would 
not run off and abandon the field to ‘“‘ the Yan 
kee heiress,’’ as she scornfully denominated 
Miss Yorke, who, cool, deliberate, and ele 
gantly dressed, made her feel keenly that the 
contrast was not in her favor. So she smoothed 
back the bands of ruffled golden hair, shook 
out the wrinkles of the pretty chintz, tied down 
her sundown, and started off over the green 
with Nettie Ray to the temporary platform 
erected for dancing, on which stood Violet 
Yorke with a bevy of beauties. Drawing off 
her heavy chamois gloves as she walked, she 
approached the platform, where she was greet- 
ed with boisterous welcomes from the party, 
and a cool stare from the house of Yorke. 

**O Helen Lancaster!’’ screamed half a dozen 
of the gir’s at once, ‘Shave you been out the 
whole day ?” 

**Yes,”’ said Helen, ‘‘and have been enjoy- 
ing it, too.” 

Dear me!” chimed in another, “ not withall 
those children, I hope ?’’ 

“Why not?” Helen asked. 

“Because I didn’t think your high mightt- 
ness cared to be bothered with the small folk, or 
fancied that sort of thing.’’ 

“Ah! langhed Helen. ‘ What a flattering 
inference you would have people draw concer 
ing the amiability and industry of my high 
mightiness.”’ 

And Miss Yorke, turning to Captain Darrell, 
asked, nonchalantly, “Is that Miss Lancas- 
ter?’’ 

He, answering with, ‘‘Haven’t you met 
her?” 

‘No, I was out riding when she called.” 

** Ah, indeed ! then you must know her; she 
has been our belle,” and the emphasis on the 
“has been” was so marked, that what could 
Miss Yorke do but incline her beautiful head? 
“That dowdy pale face the belle of Winsted ?” 
thought she. ‘Well, I do sincerely pity the 
taste of some people. Preposterous idea!” and 
as the vision she had seen in the tall mirror of 
her dressing-room ere Alice and Kate Vaughn 
summoned her to the carriage, rose before her 
remembrance in fair contrast with this dusty 
hamadryad, she mentally thanked her stars 
that the Vaughn party had decided on waiting 
until the cooler evening. Two minutes later 
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ad the rivals met. Helen acknowledging the 
acquaintance with al] the stately grace in her 
possession, and Miss Violet, after one look in 
those calm, clear eyes, contented herself with 
sweeping a courtesy which would not have dis- 
graced Queen Victoria, peerless in that art as 
the royal lady is said to be. 

The two silently measured swords. The gay 
ripple of talk flowed on, and the bell presently 
summoned them to the evening meal. You 
know all about the picnic; why should I de- 
scribe it? And I leave you to imagine whether 
Helen’s supper tasted most of honey or worm- 
wood, as Captain Darrell led the way with her 
rival of* Yorke, and she, looking back on the 
train, saw Harry Glenn, the dullest wight in the 
village, sandwiched between Helen and Alice 
Vaughn. He, to make himself agreeable, the 
dolt, began eulogizing Miss Yorke. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
she stunning? By George! a girl that rode as 
she did, was little short of a marvel; he be- 
lieved she ’d beat the best jockey in the county 
mounted on his chestnut Sheridan.’’? He meant 
to ask her to try a race with him ; and more to 
the same purpose, for poor master Harry’s style 
was eminently “ horsey.” 

Supper over, and the sun sinking low behind 
the cedars, some of the faithful ones remained 
behind to gather up the fragments, and attend 
to the clearing away of the feast. Of course it 
was only the poor tired Marthas who had been 
on hand all day; the blooming goddesses of the 
evening were again at the platform, waiting for 
the genial strains of the inspiring violin, to 
break forth into a regular old-fashioned coun- 
try dance. 

“Captain Darrell is evidently impressed,” 
whispered Nettie Ray to Helen. 

“Yes, it seems so,” answered she, while 
every word she uttered fell like a clod on her 
heart. For there was Dagon, her idol, with 
hands and feet lopped off. Captain Darrell, 
“Helen’s Captain,’ as some of the girls, her 
intimate friends, called him, bowing down, of- 
fering incense before a strange shrine. ‘Well, 
it was only man-like; they were all alike, 
empty, conceited, and vain. She did think, 
however, that Grey Darrell had more in him 
than that, but he was like all the rest. Just as 
vain and unstable as any of them.”’ These 
were some of the haughty Helen’s thoughts as 
she passed to and froin the mazes of the dance, 
with Grey Darrell and Violet Yorke as her 
vis-a-vis. ‘‘ Because this stranger had thrown 
herself at his head, deliberately, confidently, it 
had tickled his vanity and fed his self-conceit, 
the ruling passion in all men, and he had eyes 
only for that bold, black-eyed Violet Yorke. 
He, who had declared his abhorrence af ‘ fast’ 
women, who had openly expressed his admira- 
tion of a softer, more womanly character. His 
theory was excellent, but where was his prac- 
tice ?’’ 

Poor Helen was becoming furiously jealous 





of Violet Yorke, that was the whole of it. 
True, she had no claim on him, if she had, she 
might have trusted him more. Perhaps, only 
perhaps! Well, but what meant so many looks, 
each speaking more than a volume; so many 
bouquets, which were each a living poem? 
Those quiet moonlight strolls, when Helen’s 
clear eyes shone up in his face, as they found 
the nearest way home by the longest way 
round, and those sleighrides, when, side by 
side, they went flying through the frosty air, 
over the crisp, sparkling snow, while the beils 


| tinkled their ‘‘ Runic Hymns,”’ and the stars, 


like diamond points in mosaic in the deep blue 
of heaven, glittered about the pale-faced moon? 
Could he have been flirting with her, playing 
‘fast and loose?”’ If she lost confidence in 


| Grey Darrell, it seemed as if all the solid earth 





around her must go to pieces. ‘‘Can it be pos- 
sible ?’’ she asked herself, and arraigning him 
at the bar of her own heart, she could not make 
him plead ‘‘ Not guilty.’’ ‘‘ Well, she had been 
a fool, an unmitigated idiot ; but there was one 
thing, she was done with such folly and idiocy, 
now and forever,’’ and, as she came to this 
very definite conclusion in her own rvom that 
night, she broke down in a sob of uncontrolla- 
ble grief. The quiet influences of that maiden 
sanctuary had failed to still the storm of wound- 
ed pride and pique which had been aroused in 
her breast. The one line of the old ballad, 
** Earl Perey sees my fall,’”’ kept ringing con- 
stantly through her brain, bringing with it a 
surge of anger and mortification, that, like a 
wave of a stormy sea, combing over, threat- 
ened to engulf her. Poor child! She gave her- 
self up to her grief, and wept so piteously, that 
little Nan, her nine-year old sister, woke and 
sat up in bed crying in sympathy with her, till 
her poor little night-dress was damp with her 
tears, while she besought ‘ Nellie’’ to tell her 
what ailed her. At last Helen crept into bed, 
and, drawing the child close to her heart with 
such a feeling of utter desolation, that in self- 
pity the tears would come, and so she cried 
herself to sleep. Haughty Helen, you say? 
Baby Helen, more likely. 

Well, the next morning Miss Helen came 
down to the breakfast-room with a headache, 
little Nan having been bought over to keep 
the peace concerning last night’s tears by pro- 
mise of unlimited candy and an immaculate 
bonnet for her doll. 

‘* Yes, I knew you would have the headache 
after a day like yesterday,’’ said mamma Lan- 
caster, when expressions of sympathy had been 
exhausted ; and papa Lancaster, over his third 
egg, wondered ‘‘why people couldn’t stay at 
home and enjoy themselves rationally.”” O 
mamma and papa Lancaster! were the days 
when you went gypsying such a very long time 
ago? . 

On that memorable day, memorable, at least, 
to Helen Lancaster, Captain Darrell discovered 
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what he had been trying to do for six long 

mouths, for all that time haughty Helen had re- 

fused to hang out any signal of capitulation. He 

could not tell whether he was losing or gaining. 

This *‘ familiar friend’”’ footing is not just whata 

man wants when he is seeking to gain firmer 

and loftier ground. To be sure, it was pieasant, 

delightful, to come to this airy old country 

house just when he pleased, to begin what 

threatened to be endless talks with Judge Lan- 

caster in his scholarly library, and to be tanta- 

lized at the same time by the vision of Helen 

through the doorway into the sitting-room with 

its cool India matting; to hear the soft sway of 
her sewing-chair, the click of her needles, or the 

jingle of the old-fashioned silver chain which 

held her scissors ; for while Othello recounted his 
“tales of flood and field,’”’ and ‘‘fought his bat- 
tles o’er again,”’ this Desdemona sat with her 
mother in the inner court and listened. Who 
could take his place with the latter in her flower 
garden, or with the troop of lesser lights of the 
Lancastrian dynasty, who evidently consi- 
dered him the most agreeable and certainly the 
most useful visitor at Breezewood, from Master 
Tom on his way to Yale, not disdaining a little 
assistance in his Cicero or Anabasis ; and saucy 
Bert, with her French theme unfinished, which 
*“‘only needed a single word,’’ but which Cap- 
tain Darrell, on being appealed to for help out of 
the difficulty, finds to be wanting just fifty, and 
sends the little maid on her way rejoicing at 
having escaped the inevitable scolding which 
“that horrid Mad’lle’ would administer ; to 
little Nan on her Shetland pony, cantering by 
his side with so much self-importance? Plea- 
sant? Yes, it was decidedly pleasant; he 
didn’t think he would exchange places with 
any other youth of the village who basked in 
Helen’s smiles for an evening. No; Grey 
Darrell had the best of it, and he flattered him- 
self that he understood Helen better than any 
other man of her acquaintance ; but, with all 
that, he could not tell whether she really cared 
a snap of her white fingers if he came or stayed 
away. Ready and brilliant in repartee ; attack 
her which side he may, his shafts bounded off 
harmlessly as from polished steel. He could 
find no vulnerable spot. He even tried the 
mean old stratagem of going into raptures over 
some one or other of her friends; but Helen 
loved her friends, and praised them with a will. 
Miss Yorke had disclosed the flaw in the armor ; 
and Grey smiled to himself as he lit his cigar, 
and sauntered leisurely away from the Vaughns 
that evening, and through the soft May moon- 
light took his way out the drive toward Breeze- 
wood, ‘‘to stretch himself and cool his blood,”’ 
he said, just as if he had not had enough of it 
the livelong day, and as if no other air had the 
same cooling, reyivifying properties as that 
which drifted through the’apple blossoms of 
Judge Lancaster’s orchard. His cigar smoked 
eut, and himself properly “stretched and 


cooled,”’ he strolled back to his home, and en- 
tered his room, house-breaker fashion, by 
swinging himself to the window by the slender 
pillars of the veranda. 

Captain Grey Darrell was spending some 
months with his aunt, Mrs. Grey, a model oki 
lady, with an ample fortune, whose special de- 
light it was always to have some one with her 
to pet and spoil, and which she tried to do to 
the best of her ability with her nephew. A 
nice-looking pet he was, truly. Tall, well-built, 
soldierly fellow, with sunny lights dancing in 
his brown eyes; a scar scanning his broad 
forehead, telling its silent tale of terrible fight- 
ing. Dark brown hair and beard, aud the sun- 
niest, pleasantest smile in the world completes 
this tout ensemble of my hero. I dare not de- 
scribe him more minutely, lest you say I have 
rolled the Chevalier Bayard and Sir Philip 
Sidney into one immaculate ideal. But, poor 
fellow! he had no home ; bis mother was dead, 
and his sisters married, scattered far and wide, 
and, coming back from his four years’ cam- 
paign with an ugly wound scarce healed, he 
found his way to his hospitable aunt’s home, 
where he had spent his boyhood. It was not 
long until he found himself exalted into a hero, 
and the vague ideas he had of setting about, 
something assumed no more tangible form as 
the few months, which he had devoted to re- 
cuperation, lengthened out to the semblance of 
a year. Helen Lancaster was indirectly to 
blame for this, ‘‘ for,” thought the captain, “if 
I only knew she cared whether I went or stayed, 
then,’ and he repeated, with angry contempt 
for his own cowardice :— 

“*He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’” 
But bravery before the glistening line of steel 
blue bayonets is one thing, and bravery before 
the mocking light of purple blue eyes, before 
you can tell whether they will melt in misty 
tenderness, is quite another. And so it was 
that the summer grew on, and Grey was all 
afraid to trust what was evidently Helen’s par- 
tiality towards him as an agreeable companion, 
until fate sent the Yorke into the field, and he 
resolved by a little strategy to see if he could 
indeed gather the royal ‘‘red rose,’’ and wear 
it on his heart. He was satisfied with the re- 
sult, yet little Nan helped no little to his com- 
plete enlightenment, as, the next morning, on 
taking his accustomed walk to Breezewoo, 
Helen was invisible, sick with headache, and 
little Nan seized on him to help her put up 4 
swing, and, instigated by the indwelling spirit 
of mischief herself, began :— 

‘Captain, you were at the picnic ?”’ 
“Yes,” said Grey, “for I saw how many 
times Tom Foster kissed you while you played 
‘Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows.’ Sixteen 





times, I declare.”’ 
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“Indeed, it wasn’t,’’ cried Nan, triumph- 
“It was only eight.” 
laughed the captain, 


antly. 

“Q Nannie, Nannie,”’ 
“in a few more years will you acknowledge the 
kisses So readily = 1 

Nan changed the subject. 
Helen? I wonder what ailed her. 
must have hurt her feelings very much, for she 
said last night she never would go to a picnic 
again; and she cried so that I couldn’t help 
erving too, and she told me not to tell.”’ 

‘‘How well you keep your promise,’ 
Grey, in a tone rather exultant than 
proachful. 

And Nannie had enough of mother Eve’s 
curiosity to say: “I thought, perhaps, you 
could tell me what had happened.”’ 

But what could Captain Darrell know when 
he only came on the grounds at four o’clock? 
But if he had but a key to the cipher before, 
Nannie had unwittingly given him a complete 
translation. So the young gentleman lounged 
away the morning, talking to Mrs. Lancaster 
about her flowers, and to the judge on some 
one of the many knots in the tangled political 
skein, but Helen obstinately kept her room. 
At last he left, sending condolences to Helen, 
and a request that, if she were able, she would 
take a ride with him that evening. 

The weather gods were propitious, and they 
had a merry ride. Helen’s spirits were never 
higher, though she looked worn by fatigue and 
illness. She had dismounted on a little ter- 
race, where she stood while her horse was led 
away. Unstudied yet strangely picturesque 
was the group. She with her long riding habit 
falling in sombre folds about her, and the lin- 
gering glow of the sunset still lighting up her 
pure pale face; Grey stood just before her, 
with his bridal rein over his arm. Suddenly, 
without a word of preliminary, he began :— 

“Helen, I am tired of this aimless way of 
living of mine. I have resolved to turn over a 
new leaf and get to doing something. It rests 
with you only how soon I shall do it.” 

She felt that there was something too deep in 
his words to be answered by light badinage; 
she did not look at him or answer a word. 

He came up to her and grasped her gaunt- 
leted hand, which was switching about with 
her riding whip: ‘‘ Helen, dare I say mz Helen, 
for I have loved you so long ?”’ 

His voice sank low with its burden of ten- 
derness. Never, ah! never, until her dying 
day could she forget that passionate murmur. 
But something had the ascendency (was it her 
bad angel?), and in a tone so hard and mea- 
sured that she scarcely knew it for her own, 
she answered: ‘‘ We have been friends, we al- 
Ways will be, Captain Darrell, but we can be 
nothing more. I do not love you.” 

What did she expect? That he would en- 
treat, beg, plead for her love? Creature of 
moods as she was, she did not herself under- 
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stand the strangeness of the one which now 
was upon her. Captain Darrell stood with one 


| hand on his horse’s neck while he awaited her 





answer, and bent his keeneyes upon her. She 
never raised hers from the tuft of grass which 
he had deterred her from switching to pieces. 
He loosed his clasp of her hand, and it fell 
nerveless by her side, and the little whip falling 
to the ground, he picked it up and handed it to 
her, saying :— 

“Thank you for your frankness; I have 
made a bitter mistake. There is nothing more 
to say, Helen ?”’ 

**No, Captain Darrell,’’ she answered. 

**Good-by, then, Helen,” and Grey leaped to 
his saddle and was away. 

Helen entered the house, feeling numb and 
frozen as if she were walking inadream. As 
fate would have it, Bertie was sitting in the 
dusk, singing that saddest of songs, ‘‘ The long, 
long, weary day.”? Her voice sounded like a 
Helen went to her room, laid aside her 
riding dress, and came down with a light, 
sweeping Bert and her love songs from the 
piano, and then commenced a carnival of bril- 
liant, dashing music, until her mother came in, 
asking -— 

“Why, where is Grey? I thought this un- 
usual entertainment was all for his benefit.” 

“He did not come in, mamma,” she 
swered, and went on with her mocking polkas 
and marches. 

‘*Grey Darrell has gone to Milwaukee,”’ said 
Judge Lancaster, two days after, as he seated 
himself at dinner. “I am glad of it; it was 
too bad for a young man of his ability to be 
wasting time in loafing around in such a shift- 
less sort of way. Don’t make any difference if 
he was heir to a million. Glad of it.’”’ 

How could Helen steady her nerves and 
voice to say, in such a piqued tone: ‘‘ Well, he 
might have come to say good-by to us.’”’ She 
dared not trust herself te say more, and shut 
her teeth firmly to keep back a moan. 

Every one had something to say about his 
going. The only topics of conversation during 
the entire meal was Grey Darrell’s abrupt de- 
parture, and Helen, though she died a thousand 
deaths, gave nosign. The judge gaveas Grey’s 
reason for not coming to see them, that he had 
received a telegram from his brother-in-law re- 
quiring him to attend to urgent business, that 
he was obliged to take the earliest train, and 
had left regrets and good-bys with Mrs. Gray, 
for all who cared to receive them. 

As Grey Darrell galloped back home from 
his interview with Helen, he could scarcely tell 
which as the uppermost feeling in his mind, 
wounded pride or disappointed, baffled love. 
He did love her, and had done so for years, and 
he fancied that she loved him. She was not, 
she could not have been flirting with him; he 
knew her character so well, that thought was 
unworthy of them both. She had but one rea- 
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son, she did not love him. He had not asked 
her to learn todo so; he ought to have felt grate- 
ful for her frankness and sincerity, and for her 
profiered friendship; but though he said the 
words, he felt anything "t gratitude. It was 
such a sudden, tremendous biow. Like Jonah, 
le was rejoicing in the shade of a gourd—a 


shade sprung from the seed planted by Nannie | 


in her tell-tale mood—but now the fresh green 
leaves of hope were withered, and the sun was 
scorching. Never was message more oppor- 
tune than that which called him to Milwaukee, 
and, to his aunt’s dismay, he had packed his 
goods and chattels, and in an incredibly short 
time after he received it, was following the star 
of empire on its westward way. 

The weeks lengthened into months, and, save 
an occasional ‘‘Grey wishes te be remembered 
to all his old friends,” from Mrs. Grey, no one 
in Winsted heard aught from Grey Darrell. 
Certainly not Helen Lancaster. 
gayeties of the village found her among them 
as usual; merry and full of wit and sparkle as 
ever, she seemed to all her friends, but there 
were closely-written pages in her book of life 
that no mortal eye might read but her own, and 
then only at the expense of an agony of tears, 
Yet she was happy, for she had found that 
**Lappiness lies in use.”” Do not imagine that 
her character was like a shallow expanse of 
water, which widens its circles as a stone is 
thrown in it, but which as they break against 
its shores becomes calm and smooth again. 
No, the stone which had fallen was so huge 
and gross that it raised the tide, which flowed 
on again smoothly after a time, but which 
away down beneath fretted and murmured 
against the sharp edges of the opposing force. 
The months swelled into a year, the winter’s 
drifted flakes and the summer’s buds had come 
and gove for the second time since Grey Dar- 
rell left Winsted. He was coming back now; 
he had not written, and, with the usual fate of 
such surprises, arrived to find his aunt absent. 
He might surely trust himself to see Helen 
after this length of time. Perhaps she was 
changed ; perhaps—and he hardly dared finish 
the thought—were he to repeat his question 
new, he might have a different answer. He 
eoncluded to go at any rate. 

The afternoon sun was shining broad and full 
over the wide va!ley, the amphitheatre of hills 
around Winsted wore a soft, purple haze, and 
Breezewood itself, the finest old place in the 
county, lay bathed in the glory of summer. 
Standing not a mile from the village with the 
smoothest road and the greenest lane as an ap- 
proach to it, which some people more careful 
of appearances might have called an avenue, 
as it really was, but to whom Judge Lancaster, 
cleaving to the customs of his forefathers, in 
his brusque way, said, ‘‘ Nonsense!” The 
flower garden, gay with the hues of the rain- 
bow and fragrant as the winds from Araby the 
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blest; the giant trees, relics of the primeval 
forest, mingled with the plantings of later 

years; the grove of hemlocks and cedars on 
| the north, cutting off the savage wind as it 
| came roaring and raving like some mad crea- 
ture down from the mountain, and great laby- 
rinths of the stiff conventional boxwood with 
its dark verdure and “ fragrance of eternity ;” 
| all the surroundings inspired you with a feeling 
| of veneration for the old mansion. An old- 
| fashioned double house, built of native stone, 
but remodelled with wings and deep bay win- 
dows and piazzas, until old Dudiey Lancaster 
(who laid its corner-stone in the governorship 
of William Penn, and whose mortal remains 
rested in the locust grove on the southwest, 
under a mildewed gray slate slab), would have 
been sorely puzzled to tell which was the ori- 
ginal structure. As no one ever saw or heard 
anything of the old landholder’s spirit, it is to 
be supposed that he took very little interest as 
| to how “ye faire house of Breezewoode” was 
| used or abused by his descendants. The shrill 
| chirps of summer insects mingled with the 
| musical ring of scythes sharpening in some not 
distant field as Grey strode up the lane in the 
refreshing shade of the pyramidal horse-chest- 
nuts, and the wild roses, as they tossed their 
graceful arms over the fences, seemed extend- 
ing their pink fingers to welcome him. His 
quick impatient knock was answered by Helen 
in person, in her cool afternoon dress, just as 
she looked on that same summer afternoon so 
long ago. If the blood did leave her heart with 
a sudden bound, he did not know it, and the 
hand she extended in welcome was as cool as 
if it had not been almost crushed in his pas- 
sionate farewell clasp two years before. She 
called her mother, and returned to the shady 
parlor, and from the gay chatter and persiflage 
which followed, no one would have dreamed 
that they had ever been more than the best of 
friends. 

But it was not to chat with Mamma Lancas- 
ter, however pleasant and agreeable that lady 
might be, that Grey Darrell had closed his 
office in his Western home. He could not well 
spare much time for a vacation, but he told 
Helen that he was going to New Haven to at- 
tend the reunion of his class at Yale, and, with 
a woman’s faculty of making herself unhappy, 
she remembered that Alice Vaughn had already 
gone on to attend Violet Yorke’s wedding in 
July, and though she had not heard the name 
of the fortunate lover yet, “‘ putting that and 
that together,’”’ there was now no doubt in her 
mind but that they both wished to conceal 
something from her, and that Grey’s journey 
would not end at New Haven. The thought 
“They tried to save my feelings by silence. 
| Oh! have I been such a fool as to wear my 
heart on my sleeve for every daw to peck at?” 
flashed through ker mind, and made her so nt- 
'terly eold and repellant, that Grey wondered 
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what had changed her, from the moment when 
she opened the door for him, with a glad sur- 
prise, which she could not altogether hide, 
shining in her eyes. 

At last he rose to go, regretfully declining 
Mrs. Lancaster’s invitation to tea, tempting 
though it was, with the promise of the first 
early raspberries, saying as he did so, to Helen, 
“The lane is shady, won’t you walk with me 
part of the way ?” adding, in a lower tone, “I 
have something to say to you,.”’ 

‘He will tell me of his approaching mar- 
riage; L cannot and will not hear it and con- 
gratulate him ;”’ she thought, and would have 
said, “‘No,’’ at once, but Mrs. Lancaster, 
though vastly different from a ‘‘ manceuvring 
mamma,”’ broke in with :— 

“Yes, Helen, walk down to the gate and see 
if your father is in the locust grove.” 

Helen was obedient, perhaps she might not 
have yielded so passively, but as her eye swept 
the road, she took in a broad brimmed Panama 
hat moving up the lane, and knew that Captain 
Darrell’s confidence could not proceed very far 
before they would meet Robert Griswold, her 
cousin, and her father’s student. So she took 
her sundown from the rack, and very leisurely 
started down the gravelled walk, stopping in 
the meanwhile along the flower borders with 
Grey to admire the wealth of bloom with which 
Mrs. Lancaster’s cherished pets had repaid her 
care. 

“Will you give mea ‘buttonhole bouquet,’ 
Helen ?’’ 

“On, yes, a dozen, if you like,’’ she answered, 
gayly, but she would not choose them for him. 
He gathered two tiny bouquets—rose-gerani- 


, 


ums, fuchsia, and heliotrope, and giving her 
one of them, fastened the other in his button- 
hole. 

She could not avoid taking it, but as she did 
80, fixing her eyes far down the shady lane, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, there comes Robert! But I 
forgot that you don’t know him; I shall have 
the pleasure of introducing you to my cousin, 
Mr. Griswold,”’ and she hurried through the 
gate, which he held open for her, dropping 
the emblematic little bouquet as she did so. 
She did it with a purpose, and Grey Darrell 
saw the discarded, neglected flowers lying on 
the earth ready to be crushed under a ruthless 
foot as his hopes had been, while the words he 
meant to say to her were frozen on his lips. 
Helen was a skilful strategist, and they had 
gone but a few yards when they met her cousin. 
The two gentlemen seemed.mutually delighted 
to form each other’s acquaintance, as Helen 
introduced them, only Grey himself knew how 
much he felt like knocking “ the fellow’ down, 
than shaking hands with him. Here was the 
secret of Helen’s indifference to him, this was 
her lover ; fool that he had been to expose him- 
self a second time to her mocking coquetry! 
Foal that he had been ever to dream that she 


thing about this Cousin Griswold? 
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was worth loving or winning. ‘‘ Confound the 
fellow!’’ he broke out, as he went on alone. 
**T should like to know how she would have 
heard me, though I know she would have re- 
jected me. I cannot believe it, and yet I might 
have saved myself all this. Aunt Grey gene- 
rally knows everything; strange that she could 


not have posted me on this Griswold affair. 


Pshaw, Grey, lad, don’t maunder over ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,’ with its egotistic question, ‘Is it well 
to wish thee happy?’ How do you know any- 
All you 
do know is, that you have tried twice and 
failed, disastrously failed, and it isn’t her fault 
if she can’t and won’t love you. God bless 
her! Whoever she marries ought to bea happy 
man!” and if the latch of the gate at which he 
fumbled was invisible because of the mist be- 
fore his eyes, he surely is excusable. 

Back he went to Aunt Grey’s, for though 
that lady was not at home, the housekeeper 
was, and, gathering up his light luggage to- 
gether, he marched off to the depét and started 
for New Haven. Two weeks after, Helen Lan- 
caster was almost thrown off her equilibrium 
by a question from one of ‘her lady friends.’’ 
** Are you going to callon Violet Yorke? Mrs, 
Brevoort, I should say, that being the name 
for which she has exchanged the prettier one of 
Yorke.”’ 

Helen could almost have screamed. She was 
able to reply that as she and the Vaughns had 
always been such intimate friends, of course 
she would call on Violet Yorke. Poor foolish 
Helen! she could searcely sit still and listen to 
Nettie Ray’s girlish nonsense. The ‘“bitter- 
ness of death’’ was not past, and all through 
that long summer day she endured the tortures 
of the rack: Grey Darrell was avenged, had 
he but known it. A second time had Violet 
Yorke stood between hefand happiness. Ah! 
no, Helen, only your mad, blind jealousy. It 
was all over now, and he had gone back to his 
Western home, and might never, never come 
to Winsted again. It was all over; she had 
lived her life, and it seemed to her as if the 
wearisome length of threescore and ten could 
hold no more anguish than was compressed in 
her short score and two. She wondered what 
the niche in life was which remained for her to 
fill, and how long she would be obliged to wait 
until peace came. She was the eldest, and 
would watch her sisters growing up around 
her, and how tenderly she would guard them 
that no such bitter mistakes as hers might be 
their fate. 

Thus she took up her burden of life again. 
Saying only, ‘It might have been.’’ Pure as 
royal ermine lay the white drifts on the wintry 
fields, and the encircling hills of Winsted wore 
their knightly helmets gleaming in the Decem- 
ber moonlight. Ruddy, strong-armed autumn 
had gathered in her purple clusters, tawny 
apples and golden maize, and laid them in des 
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crepit Winter’s lap, and in return he covered 
the tired, slumbering earth with the fleece 
shorn from his snowy flocks. It was Christ- 
mas week. In front of the chyrch in the village 
was brought load after load of fragrant ever- 
green. 
star, and cross, but none busier than Helen 
Lancaster’s. Bevies cf girls were there with 
their lovers, and the regretful burden rose 
in mocking cadences, ‘‘It might have been.”’ 
Sorrow had not corroded her temper, nor faded 
her beauty. Itis not altogether true that “‘sor- 
row can beautify only the heart, not the face of 
a woman.”’ In place of her former insouciant 
spirits, might be seen a subdued tenderness 
which characterized her whole life. Like the 
veil of moss bestowed on the already peerless 
rose, it added to, without concealing or altering 
its loveliness. So that Mr. Watson, the theo- 
logical student who ‘‘ bunched”’ the evergreen 
for her, was thinking while he helped her, 
** What a model help-meet she would make for 
a@ minister.” 

Christmas eve came, the decorations were 
nearly done, the church was beautiful, the re- 
sinous smell made you think of some dim grove 
where tapering pines point their unswerving 
fingers toward heaven, and where “dark green 
layers of shade’’ filter the sunshine into a more 
“dim religious light’”’ than is found in gray 


cathedrals with the ‘‘ frozen music”’ of pillared | 


arch, and fretted dome, and jewelied windows. 
Some of the older members of the congregation 
came in, and among them Mrs. Grey, leaning 
on the arm of a strange gentleman. But not a 
stranger entirely, for scon Helen heard the 
friendly words of greeting on all sides, and, 
looking up, encountered the gaze of Grey Dar- 
rell fixed fullupon her. ‘*‘ He has come back,”’ 
was her first joyous thought, ‘‘ but not to me, 
as she recovered fronxthe spasm of surprise, in 
which she felt asif her heart had been suddenly 
grasped and stopped in its beatings. He did 
not come near her. Her assistant, the quiet 
theologian, left her to speak to Captain Dar- 
rell, for Grey had always been a favorite in the 
place where he had spent his boyhood. Helen 
continued to weave her wreath, and presently 
Mr. Watson came back to his work. Her eves 
were too full of mist to see the pine she was 
tying, but as she reached for the ‘‘ bunch”’ ex- 


tended toward her, she became conscious that | 
the han?’ that wore that familiar seal ring was | 


not Mr. Watson’s. She looked up again, to 
meet Grey Darrell’s eyes, and hear in his deep, 
suppressed tones: ‘‘Helen, you only have no 
welcome for me?’’ She tried to smile, but the 
effort produced only a convulsion of the corners 
of her mouth, and with quivering hps she suc- 
. ceeded in enunciating, ‘‘ Welcome, Captain 
Darrell,’’ when, like wells overflowing, two 
great tears flashed from her eyes, and sparkled 
on her lapful of pine. 


Inside, busy fingers wove wreath, and | 


Grey grasped the trembling little hand she 
extended, “Is it from your heart, Helen?” 

It was dusky in the leciure-room, the kero- 
sene lamps were failing, and the room was 
large, but she could not mistake his look, or 
his meaning, and again she answered very low 
indeed, but Grey heard the words, ‘‘ From my 
heart.’’ ‘‘God bless you, my Helen! “O 
Grey!’ If it is a fragmentary conversation, 
unintelligible to us as that of two robins, rest 
assured that they understood each other per- 
fectly, and through the exchange of scarce a 
half dozen words, two hearts were happier this 
Christmas eve than they had dared dream they 
could be, six months before. 

They were all standing together in the chureh, 
the last decoration had been hung in its place, 
Mr. Watson had found himself de trop, and had 
gravitated to the side of the three sisters Bell. 
Mrs. Grey came up, saying to her nephew: 
“You can come when you are ready, I am 
going with Doctor Lowe.” 

Grey and Helen stood side by side under the 
solemn Christmas arches, and he read the le 
gend in its leafy lettering, ‘‘Glery to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men,’’ the song of the angel host eighteen 
hundred years since. Helen softly whispered 
“Amen.” Truly, it was festival time to them; 
into the loneliness and despair of their hearts 
had been brought “tidings of great joy.” 

But Tom Lancaster was ready with the sleigh 
for his sister, and the reconciled lovers parted 
until the morrow. Helen dreamed summer 
dreams all the way home by her brotber’s side, 
and if she was unusually taciturn, that discreet 

_youth wisely refrained from questioning the 
| cause thereof. 


| Nine o’clock Christmas morning found Grey 
| Darrell in Judge Lancaster’s study, and ten 

minutes later the old judge led his daughter to 

her lover with his paternal blessing, while 
| Mamma Lancaster was crying softly to herself 
| in the pantry, while she dispensed the mate 
rials for the Christmas dinner. Grey and Helen, 
too happy for tears, rehearsed their doubts and 
fears, and opened some of the gates and took 
down'the bars which they had mutually been 
shutting and putting up in the “course of their 
true love” for the past two years. When the 
trio came to church that morning and sat to- 
gether in Judge Lancaster’s pew, of course 
everybody knew that Helen Lancaster and 
Grey Darrell were engaged, while Aunt Grey, 
in the opposite pew, smiled and said to herself, 
“The foolish children! They do not know that 
I laid the foundation of their little romance 
years ago, and now finished it by writing to 
Grey to spend Christmas with me, that I would 
take no denial ;’”’ and, like a benevolent fairy 
god-mother, as she was, the old lady beamed on 
| them through her gold-mounted spectacles. 
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AU DEUXIEME. 


BY Mi8S HELEN MAXWELL. 


A NARROW, bustling, noisy street in Paris— 
the name I have forgotten—but it was some- 
where near the rue du Bac; whether in the 
Faubourg St. Germain or the Quartier Latin, 
I cannot say. It had once some pretensions to 
being aristocratic, and you passed through it 
on your way to the Palais de Luxembourg or 
the Odion. Not the very pleasantest place in 
Paris to live, perhaps, but it had one attrac- 
tion—it was gay. Not gay with fashionable 
toilets, emblazoned carriages, or brilliant cafés ; 
but gay with a merry crowd of bourgeoise, gri- 
settes, and ouvriers, and with clattering fiacres. 
You saw many more snowy, ruffled caps than 
bonnets, and ten blue blouses to one frock-coat. 

One fine spring morning two gentlemen were 
threading their way along this street, their eyes 
directed towards the upper stories of the houses, 
where printed notices were hung, advertising 
apartments to rent. Occasionally they would 
stop and consult with one another as they 
looked rather dubiously about them, and then 
slowly continue their way. So far they had 
not entered any of the tall, shabby houses, but 
had satisfied themselves by the appearance of 
the outside that the apartments would not suit 
them. They were both young, well-dressed, 
and good-looking; Americans, evidently, by 
their appearance and walk. Presently they 
stopped simultaneously before a gloomy but 
respectable house, the lower windows of which 
were barred with iron, and the heavy decors 
leading into the court tightly closed. Hanging 
from the stone balcony of the first floor was a 
ecard, with the usual announcement—“ Apparte- 
ment meuble a louer.”’ 

“T think this will do, Amory,”’ said the elder 
and taller of the two. 

“We can at least try.” 

They pulled the bell, and immediately one 
side of the great door swung open with a dis- 
mal, grating noise. The square, paved court 
was green with mould and grass; many win- 
dows looked upon it, but of the many only one 
showed signs of life. 

The two young men made their way to a 
small door, half glass, through which a pretty, 
ted-faced concierge was seen busily at work 
preparing her dinner. As they pushed open the 
door she called out: ‘Bonjour, messieurs!” in 
achirpy, friendly tone. 

“TI believe there is an apartment to be let 
here,” said the elder gentieman, after they had 
returned her greeting. 

“As many as you please,” she answered, 
laughing ; “‘ you can have the entire house for 
4 trifle.’”’ 

“Can we see the first floor?” 

“Certainly ; I will show you the way.” 

A key had to be hunted for, and when found 


they followed their plump little guide up one 
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flight of dark, broad, stone stairs, where at the 
landing they had almost to grope their way. 

‘*Here we are, messieurs. This is the ante- 
chamber.”” She flung open a door, and they 
entered a high, bare room, furnished only with 
two spindle-legged sofas, and table to corre- 
spond. The floor had been waxed and polished 
till it was as smooth and slippery as glass, but 
the dust now lay thick uponit. “And this is 
the salon,’’ answered the little concierge, as she 
held aside a heavy curtain. 

The salon was huge and gloomy. Four great 
windows on one side, topped with massive tar- 
nished cornices, and shaded by yellow damask 
curtains ; the walls showing plainly the marks 
where pictures had been ; an old carpet on the 
floor, still thick and soft, but the garlands of 
bright flowers knotted with blue ribbons, faded 
into a dull gray. The furniture was abundant, 
and in the style of Louis XVI., thin twisted 
legs of gilt, and covers of faded damask to 
match the curtains. 

From the salon they passed into the salle 2 
manger, and from thence into several cham- 
bers. They were all drearily and sparsely fur- 
nished except one little room—a chintz bou- 
doir—which had evidently been fitted up at a 
much later period. The walls were bright with 
white and gold, and the stuffed, chintz-covered 
couches and low chairs, and ample drapery at 
the one window gave an air of great comfort to 
the room. 

‘* What are we to pay a month,”’ inquired he 
who acted as spokesman. 

‘One hundred and fifty francs,” was the 
brisk reply ; “‘and the use of the stables if you 
wish. It is for nothing, as monsieur will see.’’ 

** We shall not require the stables. Perhaps 
you can furnish us with our breakfast and find 
some one to attend to the rooms ?”’ 

**Parfaitement, monsieur. You shall be well 
served. Coffee and an omelette for breakfast, 
n’est ce pas ?”’ 

** And when may we come ?” 

** Wherever it pleases you.”’ 

To-morrow, then?” 

‘A merveille! you shall find everything in 
order. Bonjour, messieurs, bonjour !’’ 

The little concierge peeped out of the door 
and watched the young men as they walked 
away ; then went back to her dinner, nodding 
to herself as if well content. 

It will be livelier when they come, per- 
haps,”’ she thought; ‘‘I must inform madame. 
Mademoiselle Léonie will be pleased, pauvre 

petite!” 

When the young Americans returned the 
next day, they found their apartment in readi- 
ness for them, clean and fresh as possible ; the 
old-fashioned rooms smiling grimly in the sun- 
light, of which they had been for months de- 
prived. 

“Are we the only tenants in the house?” 


” 





they asked the concierge, as she busied herrelf 
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in unpacking their boxes, putting a box here, 
@ picture there. 

‘Mais, non! There are madame, mademoi- 
selle, Jacques, and myself.”’ 

“And what may we call you?’ asked the 
younger gentleman, smilingly. 

‘*Madame Tessier, if you please. Jacques, 
he is my husband. You will find him useful, 
perhaps ; he was a gentleman’s valet once.” 

‘““We would like breakfast at nine every 
morning.”’ 

** Bien!’’ 

* And hot water.”’ 

‘Bien! And if monsieur should want any- 
thing, let him call from this window; it looks 
into the court, and I shall hear.”’ 

““Why not ring ?”’ 

‘* The bells are in monsieur’s kitchen, which 
will be closed, you know ?”’ 

**Ah, Lsee. Very well, then, we will call.” 

“*T think weare going to be comfortable here, 
Amory,” remarked the elder of the two, after 
Madame Tessier had left them. 

‘lam sure weare. What a nice little con- 
cierge, to be sure! M. Jacques is a happy 
man.” 

‘* Pray, don’t be making love to that little 
woman. Remember, we are here to study. 
And, seriously, we must make the most of our 
time.”’ 

‘“‘T know that, Frank. And there is really no 
danger of my falling in love with Madame Tes- 
sier. You need give yourself no uneasiness.”’ 

““T have engaged Damereau to read with us 
three hours every morning.” 

‘*T wonder who the ‘madame and mademoi- 
selle’ are who live here ?”’ 

‘*Damereau is a good sort of fellow, don’t 
you think? He is clever, too. I am satisfied 
we could not have done better.” 

‘« They live au deuxiéme, of course. I noticed 
flowers at one of the windows in the court.” 

**Pshaw!’’ 

**T wonder if she is pretty ?”’ 

*“T trust not, indeed, for there will be small 
chauce of your studying.”’ 

‘‘ Frank, you have no sentiment.”’ 

** And you no sense.”’ 

“A truce, a truce! Did you say Damereau 
would be here to-day ?” 

*“*T am expecting him every moment.”’ 

“Tt is eleven already. Perhaps she’s thin; 
if she is thin I'll have nothing to do with her.”’ 

“Again! I am beginning to repent having 
taken you under my charge, Amory. You are 
@ troublesome fellow.”’ 

“We will turn this pretty boudoir into a 

study. But it will be a shame to smoke here. 
Ah! here comes Damereau. Comment ¢a va- 
t-il?” 
' A cheerful, wiry young Frenchman came 
into the room with a hop, and responded to the 
saintation by saying, in (what he called) Eng- 
atsn: ‘*Teep-top!’’ 








They madea very pleasant party. Damereau 
much enjoying the society of the Americans ; 
often staying the day, and dining with them at 
a modest little café near by. Their evenings 
were invariably passed at the opera or theatres, 

Amory had not caught a glimpse, as yet, of 
the ladies au deuxigme, and in consequence gave 
his time to his studies. Once he had declared 
that, early in the morning, peeping from behind 
the window curtains in his chamber, he had 
seen a very small and very white hand water- 
ing the flowers that were grouped on the ledge 
of an opposite window. But the information 
had been received with impatience by Frank, 
and indifference by Damereau, so he alluded to 
it no more. 

One morning, as they were seated at break- 
fast, Amory discovered that they had no salt, 
“How can we eat without salt?’’ he cried; 
‘‘why, the butter is tasteless. Where is Jac- 
ques ?”’ 

Jacques had gone. 

**T will call from the window,”’ and accord- 
ingly he put his head out and called loudly for 
Jacques, and then for Madame Tessier. There 
was no response but the slight echo in the 
empty court. ‘‘Provoking! I shall go down.” 

‘*Nonsense! Eat your breakfast as it is,” 
said Frank, as he filled his great cup with boil- 
ing milk. 

‘* Without salt? Impossible!’ and he was off. 
When he reached the little den which Madame 
Tessier called ‘‘chez moi,’’ he heard voices 
inside, and so passed through the glass door 
before entering. 

Madame Tessier stood with her hands in the 
pockets of her white apron talking with a young 
lady who was standing with her back to the 
door. She was slight and rather tall ; her dress, 
of some inexpensive gray stuff, but fitting with 
that elegance and grace which a Frenchwoman 
knows so well how to give. Her head was 
small, and covered by a mass of waving black 
hair. She held a little basket in one hand. 
Madame Tessier was saying :— 

‘The eggs are fresh, mademoiselle, and the 
grapes very fine, and not dear.”’ 

““Indeed, you have done wonders with the 
five francs, Clemence. We live splendidly 
now, and dear mamma is looking well agaip. 
Do you think the gentlemen are pleased with 
the apartment and will remain long?”’ 

“Through the summer, they promise, mam’- 
selle, and I do all I can to make them comfort 
able.” 

‘““T am sure of that, Clemence. What would 
we do without you ?”’ 

“And what would I not do for you, mam’- 
selle? Ah! when monsieur, your father was 
alive, things were different.”’ 

As she spoke she turned and saw Amory 
standing in the doorway. “Tiens, monsieur,” 
she cried, ‘‘ that imbecile Jacques has forgotten 


oo 


| something, of course ? 
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“ The salt,’’ said Amory, mechanically. He | 


was looking at the lovely, startled face the young 
girl turned upon him. 

“Why did not monsieur call?” asked Ma- 
dame Tessier. 

“T did; but you did not hear.” 

“T was talking with Mademoiselle Léonie.” 

“It is of no consequence,”’ said Amory, hur- 
riedly, and taking the salt from her hand, ‘‘I 
thank you, madame.”” He bowed—the bow in- 
cluding both the little concierge and Mademoi- 
selle Léonie—and withdrew. He then rushed 
up to Frank in greatexcitement. ‘If you had 
seen her!’’ he cried; ‘‘ gray eyes as large as— 
as—oh, immense! And such hair! I tell you, 
she is perfectly beautiful !’”’ 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 


“Who? You cold-blooded creature! The 


young lady who lives au deuxiéme, Mademoiselle . 


Léonie. I knew sucha hand could only belong 
to a beauty.”’ 

“Ts she thin?” 

“Thin! Well, perhaps she is rather thin,” 
Amory admitted; ‘‘ but so graceful! Frank, 
you must see her, and for once you will capitu- 
late.”’ 

“Probably,”’ said Frank. 
the salt?” 

“Don’t you think we had better call? I 
have an idea it is the etiquette here for new- 
comers to leave cards.”’ 

“Tf you choose to make an ass of yourself, 
you can do so.”’ 

“T shall ask Damereau if it would be the 
thing, and, if he says yes, I go this very day.”’ 

Frank made no reply, knowing it would be 
useless, and finished his breakfast in silence. 

The apartment au deuxiéme corresponded pre- 
isely in disposition to the one occupied by 
Frank and Amory, but it was more completely 
furnished, and the salon was filled with the 
pretty odds and ends that women gather about 
them. Although the weather was warm—the 
fresh, breezy warmth of spring—there was a 
wood fire burning in the large fireplace. Bird 
cages hung in the windows, and the brilliant 
yellow songsters hopped gayly about, watching 
with their sharp black eyes the crowded, noisy 
street beneath. Ina deep chair, placed at the 
corner of the fire, a lady was seated. Her fea- 
tures were fine and regular, and her snow white 
hair clustered in thick, short curls about a face 
which appeared almost youthful. In one hand 
she held a painted screen, and the other lay 
idle in her lap. 

“Mamma,” cried Léonie, entering the room, 
the little basket in her hand, ‘“‘I have some 
delicious grapes for you, which I am sure you 
will enjoy.” 

“Thank you, ma fille. 
them for you?” 

“Yes, mamma. And whoshould I see below 
but one of our tenants? A handsome young 
man, and Clemence says he is very lively.”’ 


“Did you bring 


Did Clemence get 








** You should not gossip with Clemence.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed, mamma, I say nothing; but 
she chatted so.” 

“Clemence is a very good girl, a very good 
girl, but she talks too much.”’ 

Léonie laid the grapes upon a pretty China 
dish, and put them on a table within reach of 
her mother’s hand; and then, picking up a 
book, went over to a low seat in the window, 
and began reading aloud. 

Day after day these two lovely women 
amused themselves by reading novels; or, 
rather Léonie amused her mother in that way, 
for she herself cared little for the romantic and 
sentimental stories her mother took pleasure in. 
She liked better to look from the window, talk 
to her birds, or play gay little songs on the old- 
fashioned, upright piano. But Léonie devoted 
her life to the care of her mother, and there 
was nothing the poor child would not have 
done to prevent the fits of depression that she 
sometimes fell into, and when she could think 
and speak of nothing but the luxury of by-gone 
days, or weep over the pride and indifference 
of former friends. Sometimes Léonie would 
gently urge her mother to go out for a walk, or 
propose to hire a fiacre, and drive to the Bois. 

‘*No, no,’’? Madame de Fontornel would cry. 
‘* A fiacre, indeed! Did I net once drive in my 
own carriage ?’’ So for months the poor lady 
kept to her rooms and toa chair removed as far 
from the sights and sounds of the street as was 
possible, for she felt her vulgar entourage sadly. 

Amory must have been assured of the pro- 
priety of calling by Damereau; for at two 
o’clock, after vainly urging Frank to accom- 
pany him, he mounted the staircase and rang. 

“What is that ?’’ asked Madame de Fontor- 
nel, ‘‘ the visitor’s bell ?”’ 

“Tt sounded like it, mamma. It cannot be 
Clemence; she always comes the other way.”’ 

‘And noone to open the door but you. Sup- 
pose it should be Madame de Lorville?”’ 

“T don’t think it can be, dear mamma,”’ 
Léonie said, gently. ‘‘I heard no carriage 
enter the court, and Madame de Lorville would 
scarcely come on foot.’’ 

‘“No, that is very true,’’ said her mother, 
bitterly. ‘‘ You can see who it is.” 

Léonie accordingly traversed the antecham- 
ber, and withdrew the heavy bolt of the door. 
She stood in some surprise when she saw who 
the visitor was. 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle,’’ stammered 
Amory, who had, of course, expected a servant’ 
would answer his ring, ‘‘I called to leave my 
card on madame.”’ 

‘*Mamma is at home. Will you not come 
in?” said the young girl, with quiet politeness. 

“Thank you,’’ and Amory, who was a well- 
bred young fellow, slipped his card in his 
pocket. 

Madame de Fontornel received him gra- 
ciously. The attention pleased her, and the 
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young man’s respectful and admiring glance, 
as he bowed, pleased her still more. 

‘‘T am your tenant, I believe, madame. My 
name is Amory Richards.”’ 

‘*T am charmed to see you, monsieur.”’ 

Amory took the chair madame motioned him 
to, and in a short time was talking gayly in his 
imperfect French. Before many minutes he 
had succeeded in making a plessant impression 
upon the two ladies ; and, when be took leave, 
Madame de Fontornel asked iim to repeat his 
visit, and expressed a hope that she should 
also see his friend. 

The enthusiastic description he gave Frank 
of his success can be imagined. And he, at 
last, won from Frank a reluctant consent to go 
with him in a few days, and pay his respects to 
Madame de Fontornel and her daughter. 

Frank Tremont, be it known to his shame, 
was a professed woman-hater. The very sight 
of a petticoat would put him out of humor. He 
had no sympathy for the pretty, coquettish 
ways of the belles of society, and he declared 
aloud that he had never known a woman who 
was worth a heartache. He listened, there- 
fore, with small patience to the descriptions 
Amory gave of Mademoiselle Léonie’s attrac- 
tions, and much regretted the promise he had 
made to cali. 

But Amory was all eagerness for the suitable 
time to elapse before he could again present 
himself au deuri*me, and gladden. his suscepti- 
ble, boyish heart by a sight of the little French 
beauty. The day came and the hour, too, al- 
though he had had great difficulty in getting 
Frank to budge from his books, and put him- 
self into a tight cvat. 

Léonie answered the bel! as before. She re- 
ceived the visitors with a smile, and ushered 
them into the salon with hospitable haste. 
“Mamma will be delighted,” she said, acknow- 
ledging the introduction to Frank by a graceful 
inclination. 

And, indeed, Madame de Fontornel had 
been looking forward to the expected visit for 
several days. It was a new and pleasant ex- 
citement in her dull life. She gave a courteous 
welcome to Frank, but Amory received more 
of her attentions. He was so bright, so chatty, 
and it was very evident how much he ad..uuired 
the dark eyes and white hair of his hostess. 
She was flattered and anrused at the same time. 
So Amory remained by her side, occasionally 
casting envious eyes at Frank, wo stood with 
Léonie at the window. 

She was trying to amuse him, in her girlish 
way, by showing off the droll tricks she had 
taught her birds ; how they could draw water 
and seed, play dead, and hop one—two—three, 
as she counted. 

Frank listened attentively ; but he looked 
more at the slender, elegant figure and beauti- 
ful face than at the busy little birds. 

Presently Léonie picked up some bit of 





worsted work, and sat down near her mother, 


The conversation became general and animated, 
Frank spoke the language with fluency, and, 
to Amory’s astonishment, he was evidently 
making an effort to be agreeable. He had 
asked Madame de Fontornel about some actress 
who had been a celebrity ten years before. 
Madame, answering that she had seen her con- 
stantly, proceeded to speak of various plays in 
which Mademoiselle had been famous, 
and related (confidentially to Frank) some gos- 
sipy little anecdotes in which she had figured. 

‘Ah! how I wish I could go to a theatre !” 
cried Léonie, at last, her bright eves and redden- 
ing cheek showing the interest she took in the 
subject. 

‘Is it possible that you have never been to 
the theatre, mademviselle ?” asked Amory. 

**No, never.” 

‘*Nor to the opera ?” 

** Never,” repeated Léonie, almost sadly. 

** And you a Parisienne ?” 

‘** My health has been such for several years,” 
said Madame de Fontornel, with a sigh, ‘that 
it has been impossible for me to take Léonie 
anywhere. Our life is a very quiet one.” 

“A little diversion would do you good, 
madame,” said Amory. 

“Indeed, it would, mamma,” cried Léonie. 

Madame de Fontornel replied oniy by a slight 
movement of her shoulders and eyebrows, that 
meant either “‘ No, hélas!’”’ or “Yes, if it were 
but possible.” 

Frank interpreted it in the latter sense, and 
said, immediately : ‘“‘ I wish you would do us the 
honor to accept a box at the Gymnase for to- 
morrow evening. They give ‘La joie fait peur’ 
and ‘Une femme qui se jette par la fenétre.’ 
Both unexceptionable.”’ 

“Mamma,” whispered Léonie, imploringly. 

‘*You are very kind, Monsieur Tremont. I 
do not know how to thank you enough.” 

“By accepting, madame,” cried Amory, 
eagerly. 

They all laughed. 

“T am almost tempted to do so,” said 
Madame de Fontornel, looking at the suppli- 
cating face her daughter turned towards her. 

“Then you consent?” Frank said, quickly. 
“ A thousand thanks.” 

“T cannot refuse. And, indeed, I believe it 
will be as great a pleasure to me as to my 
little Léonie here.” 

‘With your permission, I wil! order the car- 
riage at seven,” said Frank, as they arose to 
take leave. 

* At seven, soit.”’ 

Léonie did not speak, but the great dark eyes 
were brilliant with delight. She accompanied 
their guests to the door. 

‘<A demain,” cried Amory, as he ran chat- 
ting down the stone stairs. 

Léonie nodded smilingly a friendly “adieu.” 

Madame Tessier was immensely pleased 
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when she heard of the invitation and its ac- 
ceptance, and spent a busy day in preparing a 
dress for Léonie to wear. ‘‘ Did I not tell you, 
mam’selle,”? she whispered to Léonie, as they 
sat together sewing on the same skirt, “did I 
not tell you that M. Amory was charming?” 

“Yes, Clemence.”’ 

“He is so good-natured !”’ 

“Vea.” 


“But M. Tremont I find disagreeable. He 


never has a word to say when he meets me, and | 
| body with supreme contempt. 


I believe he scolds M. Amory for chatting and 
laughing with me,” and Clemence smiled. 

“Tndeed !”’ 

“Yes, indeed, mam’selle. M. Amory is lively 
and full of fun, and he always has something 
nice and amiable to say toone, youknow. And 
where is the harm? And why should that 
sober M. Tremont look black if M. Amory 
offers to kiss me? Not that I would permit 
it,” she added, in haste, seeing the surprised 
and blushing look Léonie gave her. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not. What would Jacques say? But 
why should M. Tremont frown and scold the 
poor young man, je vous demande ?”’ 

Léonie made no reply, and Clemence wisely 
changed the subject. 

Madame de Fontornel had various old velvet 
and brocaded gowns made, of course, in a by- 
gone fashion ; but they seemed peculiarly to 
suit her. And as she sat in the loge that night, 
dressed in dark blue velvet, and with a faded 
but wonderfully rich India shawl draping her 
shoulders, she attracted more attention, even, 
than her lovely daughter, whose delicate figure 
and sumptuous little head were charmingly de- 
fined against the crimson cushions. 

The Gymnase is an ugly theatre, and, to the 
Americans, appeared wofully shabby and dark. 
But to Léonie the light and crowd were brilliant, 
and she watched the plays with most absorb- 
inginterest. The evening was one of unalloyed 
pleasure to the young girl. And from that 
time dated a great friendship between the two 
little families. Amory ran up to the deuxiéme 
half a dozen times a day. Madame de Fontor- 
nel never tired of his bright visits, and would 
pet and make much of him till he was in dan- 
ger of being thoroughly spoiled. With Frank, 
this intimacy lasted for a short time and then 
suddenly stopped. Night after night he would 
go off to the theatre with Damereau, or sit be- 
fore a café on the boulevards watching the gay 
throng passing like a panorama. Fine ear- 
tiages, omnibuses, and fiacres rolling noise- 
lessly over the asphalt pavement. The fair 
%cupant of an elegant “ Victoria,” reclining 
lazily on the cushions, her silken skirt trailing 
about her, filling the carriage and almost con- 
tealing the little husband who sits meekly at 
her side. A ‘“tilbury,” drawn by a proud, 
Powerful horse; the reins carelessly held in 
the tightly-gloved hand of a young English- 
man, who, with a bit of glass screwed into one 


| eye, calmly surveys the ever-changing scene 


' about him. 





A crowded omnibus, the seats on 
the roof occupied by students, who dangle their 
legs over the side and sing or smoke. Or a 
fiacre with a pretty little grisette and mous- 
tached lover—their two heads close together— 
looking laughingly out of the window. And 
on the trottori—a lively, sauntering, idle throng 
of people. A party of travellers stopping to 
gaze in the shop windows. A ‘“‘swell’”’ picking 
his way along, looking at everything and every- 
A Savoyard, 
with his marmotte and hurdy-gurdy. A little 
ragged Italian playing his fiddle in the drollest 
fashion. Such were the living pictures that 
Frank looked upon in endless variety. And 
when it became late and the countless lights 


| dropped out, he would walk slowly home, stop- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ping sometimes on the Pont Neuf to give money 
to some wretched outcast who would be leaning 
over the parapet peering into the dark river. 

** You should stay with us, Frank, instead of 
going always to the theatres and nobody knows 
where,”’ said Amory, one night. 

**T can tell you, my fine fellow,”’ growled 


| Frank, in reply, “that if I did not know it 


was improving to your French—which is what 
you are here for—I would soon put a stop to 
the visits au deuxiéme as far as you are con- 
cerned.”’ 

‘You are perfectly inexplicable!’’ Amory 
exclaimed, rather angrily ; ‘‘ the first week you 
knew the de Fontornels you were with them as 
much as I, and I thought they were really hu- 
manizing you a little. Now you never go near 
them ; and if you meet Mademoiselle Léonie on 
the stairs, you hide in one of the dark corners 
till she has passed by. Madame de Fontornel 
is pained by your neglect; she said to me yes 


| terday, ‘We do not see your friend ; he finds us 


| 


dull?’”’ 

“* And what says Mademoiselle de Fontornel, 
pray ?” asked Frank, after a pause. 

‘‘She says nothing, now. At first she looked 
uneasy and disappointed when you did not 
come. I was almost jealous of you; I was, 
upon my word!’ and Amory laughed at the 
absurdity of the thing; ‘“‘but I told her how 
unsocial you were, and how you detested the 


society of women, and now she has ceased to 





| expect you.” 


“T am obliged to you.” 

‘‘Come, Frank, go up with me to-night?” 

“Excuse me,” said Frank, leaving the room, 
“T have another engagement.” 

He walked thoughtfully down the stairs and 
into the court. As usual, the great doors lead- 
ing into the street were closed. ‘‘Cordon!’’ he 
cried. And Madame Tessier hastily pulled the 
rope that hung in her little room. ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu!’”’ she said to herself, ‘‘he is so impa- 
tient!’ Frank had stepped into the street and 
the door swung to. 

‘‘He is gone!’’ said Madame Tessier, ‘‘and 
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we shall see no more of him till midnight.” At 
that moment the bell rung violently. ‘“‘ Who 
can it be?’ thought the little concierge, peep- 
ing through the glass door as she again pulled 
the rope. It was Frank. ‘“ Déjé, monsieur!” 
she cried. 

Frank vouchsafed no reply ; but, going to his 
rooms and finding that Amory had already left 
them, he mounted to the deuriaéme. The door 
was partly open, and he passed on to the salon 
without being discovered. Madame de Fon- 
tornel and Amory were playing écarte ; Léonie 
was seated at the piano softly striking the keys 
with one hand. She looked thoughtful and a 
little sad. 

“Tf IT could but think that my absence causes 
her sadness,”’ muttered Frank, beneath his 
breath, ‘‘ but I have been once deceived, let me 
be wiser now. “ May I come?” he asked, aloud. 

“What! is it you?’’ cried Amory. 

**Come in, come in,’’ said Madame de Fon- 
tornel, cordially. 

Frank bowed over the*white hand she held 
to him. And then crossed the room to Léonie. 
*“Do you not welcome me also, mademoiselle ?”’ 

‘* With all my heart.” 

“Truly?” 

“Yes, truly.” 

He looked down earnestly, steadily into her 
eyes. A rapid blush spread over her face. 

“Ts it true, or am I to suffer again?” he 
thought. But there was truth in the dark 
eyes—conviction in the blush. 

“Tf you are good, you shail go with us to the 
Bois, to-morrow, Frank,” called out Amory ; 
“we are going to make it a holiday.” 

**T promise to be very good.” 

**You may not smoke.” 

“7s. 

**Nor scold Mademoiselle Léonie and me if 
we like to run into the long alleys ?”’ 

**T promise not to scold.” 

** And will you really go?”’ asked Léonie. 

“With madame’s permission.”’ 

‘You have it,” said madame, smiling; “‘ we 
have missed you much these past weeks.”’ 

“What brought you back to night?’ asked 
Amory, when they had returned to their own 
apartments. ‘I believe I shall never be able 
to understand you.” 

**You had better cease trying to do so.” 

** At any rate, [am glad you made up your 
mind to be civil. I was tired making excuses 
for you,” 

The next morning Léonie looked anxiously 
from the window to see if it was a pleasant 
day. Satisfied on that point, she ran into the 
kitchen, where Clemence was preparing their 
breakfast, to confide to her the programme for 
the afternoon. Clemence thought it would 
have been much wiser if M. Tremont had not 
joined the party. ‘* He will spoil all your plea- 
sure, mademoiselle. He is not amiable like ce 
cher M. Amory.” 
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Léonie said nothing. She stood looking 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

**Heis both proud and impatient,” continued 
Clemence; ‘‘I pity his wife if he ever marries,” 

Léonie still said nothing, but patted her little 
foot on the brick hearth, and smiled to herself, 

“Ah, what a husband M. Amory would 
make !”’ cried Madame Tessier, enthusiastically, 
** And what a son! Madame is devoted to him,” 

Léonie now laughed outright. ‘‘Clemence,” 
she said, ‘I think mamma is right in saying 
you talk too much.”’ 

** And does madame say that of me?” 

Léonie nodded. 

**Tt is very droll ; Jacques has often said the 
same thing.” 

**You see, Clemence, it must be true.” 

Madame Tessier shook her head, doubtfully, 
**M. Amory,”’ she began, but Léonie ran away 
without listening, declaring she had heard quite 
enough about M. Amory. 

The day was the perfection of a summer's 
day. And Paris had never looked brighter to 
the little party than when they had left their 
narrow, crowded street and were rolling through 
the Place de la Concorde and up the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. Children were tumbling 
their hoops, driving in the little goat carriages, 
taking reserved seats (two sous each) at the 
Polichinelle theatres, and escaping from their 
bonnes, who pursued them witb shrill threats, 
laughing the while. 

They had reached the Bois, and were driving 
slowly through the long, shady alleys. 

“T should so like to get out and walk,”’ said 
Léonie. 

“‘T have no objections, mignonne,”’ said ma 
dame, ‘‘the carriage can follow you.”’ 

Frank called out to the coachman to stop, 
and, springing out, assisted Léonie to alight. 

‘*T suppose I may come, too?’’ asked Amory, 
in English. 

“And leave madame alone? That would 
hardly be civil,’ said Frank, closing the door. 

‘“‘Where shall we go first?’’ said Léonie. 
“Do you know, I have not walked in the Bois 
since I was a child?” 

She looked almost a child yet, as she raised 
her lovely, smiling face to Frank. 

‘Shall we have a sail on the lake?”’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, how I should like it!’ Léonie ex 
claimed ; ‘‘but I fear mamma will not com- 
sent.” 

“ We will not ask her,” said Frank, assuring 
himself that the carriage was some distance 
behind them, and then beckoning one of the 
boatmen. 

‘““Why cannot mamma and M. Amory g? 
with us?” said Léonie, looking longingly at 
the pretty, gayly-painted boat; “I must not 
go with you alone.” ! 

‘And I will have no one else. 
nothing in America.” 


It would be 
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‘‘ Are you quite sure it is the custom in your 
country ?’’ Léonie asked. 

“‘ Positive,” said Frank, smiling, and gently 
drawing her towards the boat. ‘ The carriage 
is nearly here; come!”’ he urged, eagerly. 

Léonie yielded and stepped into the boat, 
Frank followed. They had just pushed off, 
when Amory caught sight of them. 

“Stop, stop!’ he cried, ‘“‘and we will join 
you.” 

But Frank only spoke to the boatman, who 
was unfurling the little sail, bidding him make 
haste. 

“They should not have gone alone,” said 
Madame de Fontornel, somewhat displeased. 
“However, M. Tremont is very good, and I 
dare say he did not know it was not conven- 
able.”’ 

“T never knew him do such a thing before,”’ 
muttered Amory to himself, as he looked envi- 
ously after the truants. ‘‘ We can make the 
tour of the lake, madame,” he said, aloud, 
“aud keep them in sight.” 

But they could not keep them in hearing; 
and Frank hastily determined to make the 
most of his time. 

*Léonie,”’ he said, rapidly, and in a low voice, 
“this may be my only chance for weeks of 
speaking with you alone. I want to tell you 
what you must have seen almost from the 
first day I met you, that I love you; I have 
avoided you, and have tried to conquer a feel- 
ing which I found had no response in your 
heart. But last night you unconsciously gave 
me some hope. Was I wrong in thinking so? 
Léonie,’”’ he continued, hurriedly, for she had 
made no reply, but sat motionless, her eyes 
fixed upon the water, “tell me now, tell me 
quickly ; do you love me ?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I love you. 
you,”’ she repeated, with a long sigh. 

“Ma bien aimée! My darling!’’ said Frank, 
suddenly breaking into English, “I will make 
you happy. Believe me, dearest child, my 
life shall be devoted to your happiness.” 

Léonie looked at him smilingly. She could 
not understand a word, but his earnest voice 
interpreted his meaning sufficiently. 

Tn the name of all that’s good, what in- 
duced you to go off in that way, Frank ?” cried 
Amory, from the shore. He had left the car- 
Triage, and was walking along the foot-path. 
“ Madame de Fontornel insists upon your land- 
ing immediately.” 

“ By all means,” said Frank, coolly, and then 
gave the order to the boatman. 

“Ma fille,’ said, madame, “ you should not 
have gone in the boat without my permission.” 

“T did wrong, mamma,’’ murmured Léonie, 
blushing deeply. 

“Tt was my fault, madame,” said Frank. 
“You should scold me alone.” 

“T shall scold neither of you, naughty chil- 
dren, But such a thing must not occur again.” 


I love 





Amory was devoured by jealousy. He looked 
from Léonie to Frank, and was convinced that 
something had passed between them. When 
they reached home and had left the ladies at 
the door of their apartments, he burst out 
with: “‘ Confound it, Frank, it takes you quiet 
ones to cut a fellow out! Of course, I’m not 
blind. I sawin a moment how matters were.”’ 

**T am glad of it,’’ said Frank; “it saves me 
the trouble of an explanation.” 

“And suppose,”’ cried Amory, in immense 
indignation, “‘ suppose I had intended to marry 
her myself?’”’ 

**T should have put you on board the first 
Cunarder and sent you home.” 

**Should you, indeed ?” 

“T should, certainly. Pray, what have you 
to support a wife upon? And how do you 
think your father would take your marriage ?’’ 

Amory was silent. 

**Come,”’ continued Frank, ‘‘ you are as much 
in love with Madame de Fontornel or Clemence 
as with Léonie. Youare buta boy. Twenty- 
one, is it not ?”’ 

“Twenty-two,” said Amory, in great haste. 

“Ah! Well, even then, you have plenty of 
time. Believe me, although I am ten years 
your senior, I do not yet feel old.” 

Madame de Fontornel was almost overcome 
with surprise when Frank asked her for her 
daughter. She could not believe it, and was 
incredulous, till Frank laughingly callel her 
mamma,’ and kissed her hand. 

**But Léonie, what will Léonie say ?’’ she 
said. ‘The child has never thought of such 2 
thing. Indeed, I almost suspect that she pre- 
fers your friend.”’ 

How Léonie convinced her mother that she 
very much preferred Frank I cannotsay. But 
that she was convinced and was greatly pleased 
with the match is positive, especially when 
Frank took a handsome apartment in a strictly 
fashionable and exclusive street, provided his 
wife with a luxurious little coupé, and invited 
his belle-mére to live with him. Clemence and 
Jacques were promoted to positions of great 
trust in the new household, namely, lady’s 
maid and valet. 

Clemence never entirely recovered the aston- 
ishment she was thrown into when Léonie told 
her that she was soon to marry M. Tremont. 
“M. Tremont! M. Tremont?’’ she exclaimed. 
“Yous voulez dire M. Amory, sans doute, 
mam’selle?”’ 

But Léonie insisted that it was M. Tremont, 
and was rather indignant with Clemence for 
supposing she would marry any one else. 

As for Amory, three weeks after the wed 
ding he fell desperately in love with a bewitch- 
ing little grisette, who had flirted with him over 
a pair of gloves. Frank fulfilled his threat of 
sending him home, and we will hope that he is 
now safe under the control of his papa. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PAPER ROSE. 

Materials.—Pale yellow, white, or red, and light 
green tissue-paper; thick gum, fine wire, paint- 
brush, pincers, hyacinth hook, the thickest wooden 
rounding pin, green leaves, and green wax calix; 
light green wool. 


double, and thencut. The stamen calix, repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, consists of a few light green 
loops of wool fastened to a wire. These are 
carefully combed out and surrounded with 
stamens of gold thread, touched at the pointa 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 














Fig. 4. 





OvR model is a light yellow rose, with a red- | with fine white sand. Six double leaves, curled 
dish pencilling ; any pink wili co as well. | with what is called a hyacinth hook, are then 
The coloring is painted with carmine. The | pressed together at the under end, as shown in 
several leaf parts are folded four or eight times Fig. 3, and bound round the calix. They are 
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one inch and a quarter long and half an inch 


wide, with a little piece cut out of the middle | 


in a tapering form to within a quarter of an 
inch of the bottom of the paper. Then make 
three hollow pads, each formed from one inch 
and a half square by inclosing and pressing the 
corners together carefully (see Fig. 4). The 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 





our leaves, which are all cut in one piece, are 
for the smaller size, two inches long and one 


inch broad, quite straight at the bottom, folded | 


together at the top, and slightly rounded, so as 
to give a little curve exactly in the middl>. 


The larger ones are one inch and a quarter | 


lroad, two inches and a half long, shaped at 
the top as described for the smaller one. Four 
of both sides (see Fig. 5) are pressed between 
the thumb and fore-finger of both hands, then 
opened out again, and, lying fourfold upon 
each other upon the palm of the hand, are 
crimped with the hyacinth hook, according to 
Fig. 6. The scalloped edges are then drawn 
lightly over the scissors in order to give the 
part that turns over the delicate form natural 
to the rose-leaf. Then the separate parts of 
the petal must be quite unfolded and separated 
from each other, and the four petals in one 
piece must be pressed together at the under 
end; then the so-far prepared petal part is 


| 
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again laid in the palm of the hand, and pressed 


up with the hook several times, so as to form 
| the shapes represented in Figs. 7 and 8. First 
the four smaller, then the four larger petal 
| parts; the latter, reversed, are bound round 
the hollow pad ; then follow three circles of the 
| petals cut four in one piece, with a little open- 


Fig. 7. 
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These are 


ing in the middle for pushing on. 
| cut in the exact form shown in Fig. 9. 

Each leaf is two inches and a quarter at the 
widest part, and is the same length from the 
| highest point to the hole shown in the middle 
to draw the wire of the stamen calix shown in 


Fig. 2. The largest round of the wooden pin 
will be needed for rounding the large petals. 
| As soon asa separate circle of the so-far fin- 

ished rose is closely pushed on, the edges of the 

petals are very carefully gummed over each 

other at the side edges. Twelve leaves taken 
| from this pattern are placed in reversed lines, 
| and again carefully gummed over each other at 
| the under points and side edges. 

Suitable branches of moss are firmly gummed 
at regular distances under the roses. The 
stalks are covered with light green tissue 
paper, and a caiix of green wax completes the 
rose. The mode of placing on the wadding and 
yellow tissue paper bud is shown in Fig. 10, 
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The large buds are easily made, and require a 
long or short strip of paper, according to their 
size, about one inch and a quarter or one inch 
and a half broad. Every leaf must be scal- 
loped, and rounded, and turned back, accord- 
ing to Fig. 6, and squeezed together from the 
inside outwardly in the usua) manner. The 
buds are also ornamented with branches of 
moss and a wax calix. The green leaves are 
bought very cheaply at a florist’s. 
am ——O 


PORTABLE BOX. 
Materials.—American cloth, light brown cloth, em- 
broidery silk, black, two shades brown and white, 
gold beads, little gilt ornaments, two buckles, striped 
ticking, pasteboard, leather for border, wooden 
frame. 


Fig. 1. 





THIS box opens in the middle, forming two 
equal halves, and measures fourteen and a half 
inches in length, and ten inches in breadth, and 
is eight and a quarter inches high at the sides. 
It is made of pasteboard covered with American 
cloth, and ornamented with leather scallops 
round the outer edges, borders covering the 


straps, and large palm-leaves in appliqué of light | 


brown cloth, worked with a little black, and 
two shades of brown silk, with a few gold 
beads, and pretty little gilt ornaments. The 
arrangement of the tray, which is covered with 
ticking, is clearly shown in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
parts must be very firmly joined together with 
paste and glue; holes must be bored with a 
thick needle, and strong waxed thread used. 


| For the outer box, cut a piece of thick paste- 
| board, fifteen and a quarter inches long, and 
fourteen and a quarter inches broad for the 


Fig. 2. 





principal part; the side parts are eight anda 
quarter inches broad ; the ends in the middle, 
five inches high, and at the straight sides, two 
inches. In order to be able to arrange the 
under rounding, each pasteboard part must be 


Fig. 3. 





covered with American cloth, and a piece left 
to turn over at the outer edges only. The other 
sides must afterwards have holes bored in them, 
and be firmly sewn together. The pieces of 
pasteboard for the inner box must be cut with 
great accuracy, and arranged according to the 
outer box, so that one-half of the inner box ad- 
vances three-quarters of an inch above the 
outer, and the other half is as much below the 





outer box. The ticking must be glued on, and 
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one and a half inch must be left to turn over 
everywhere. The parts must be afterwards 
sewn together at the edges. The four large 
pasteboard parts are cut through with a sharp 
knife exactly at the places where the sharp bend 
comes (for the outer box two inches from the 
edge ; for the inner box, at a corresponding dis- 
tance) upon the side that is not gummed for 
the requisite bend at the corners. Above this 
bend, a thin wooden edge, one inch broad, must 
be glued on tothe outer box, and an edge of 
corresponding height must be also placed on 
the outer side parts. For the leather scallop 
on the seams and outer edge, a strip of leather 
one and a quarter inch broad, is cut out in scal- 
lops. For covering the joining seams, the strips 
of scallops must be sewn on underneath. Previ- 
ously to fastening the scallops at the edge of the 
cover a strong cord must be placed in to make a 
firm finish. After fastening on the palm-leaves, 
and the little berder in brown chain stitch, with 
a brown edge and slanting white stitches, the 
inner box with cord and straps (see Figs. 2 and 
3) must be fastened to the box with almost in- 
visible stitches. The handles are stitched over 
a cord, and the straps are lined with tick, and 
embroidered, and holes are bored for fastening 
them and the handles in the places where the 
wooden ledge renders it most secure. The 


buckles must be made secure with silk braid. 
. 
_  @2- oe 


INFANT’S FLANNEL SHOE, 
KNITTED SOCK. 
THIS pretty little shee is made of white flan- 


nel, worked round with button-hole stitch of 
red wool; the sock is knitted .with colored 


WITH 





wool. Cast on for the sock a sufficient number 
of stitches with red wool; begin at the upper 
edge, and work 16 rounds alternately 2 stitches 
knitted, 2 purled; then begin the striped pat- 
tern, which is worked in plain knitting, 2 
rounds with red wool, 3 rounds with white 


a 





wool, 2 rounds red, and 1 round black. The 
sock is worked like a stocking, only shorter 
and looser. The shoe is made of flannel taken 
double ; it is embroidered with red wool, from 
illustration. The lappets of the shoe are fast- 
ened with a button and button-bole. 


SO 


SPECTACLE CLEANER. 
NOTHING damages an eyeglass or ©" - ctacles 
more rapidly than wiping them with any harsh, 
rough fabric. This small contrivance will be 
found very useful for the purpose. The shape 
is cut in paper, and the back is covered with 





green silk, ornamented in the centre with a 
few fancy stitches ; a little wadding is added, 
and the lining consists of either soft wash lea- 
ther or a piece of white kid glove, the inside 
being turned outwards. The edge is finished 
off with a piece of cord. Both sides are alike. 


——__ ~~ oe 


SCISSOR-SHEATH AND STRING. 

Materials.—Drab crochet cotton, blue filoselle, blue 
purse-silk, steel beads, blue satin ribbon three-fifths 
of an inch wide. 

THIS scissor-sheath consists of a strip eigh- 
teen inches long, three-fifths of an inch wide, 
worked in crochet with drab cotton, and darned 
with blue filoselle in a damask pattern. At the 
lower end of the string there is a small pocket 
finished off into a point ; it is worked with blue 
purse-silk. At the upper end fasten a hook, by 
means of which the strip is fastened on to the 
waistband. At the same place a rosette of blue 
satin ribbon is sewn on. For working the 
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crochet strip, wind some gray crochet cotton 
closely over a mesh three-fifths of an inch wide, 
work along one side of the mesh one slip stitch 
round each piece of cotton. Draw the thus 
covered cotton off the mesh, leaving only the 
last three or four, cover the mesh again, and 
continue to work on in this manner till the strip 
is nineteen inches long. Work slip stitches in 
the same manner along the other side of the 





SCISSOR-SHEATH AND STRING. 


strip; at both ends work the slip stitches round 
the last piece of cotton. Then darn the loose 
cotton between the two rows of slip stitches 
with blue filoselle in the damask pattern, fold the 
strip in two, so as to form a point in the centre, 
and so that the selvedge stitches of one side 
meet together. These selvedge stitches are 
sewn together five inches from the point with 
buttonhole stitch of blue purse-silk, taking up 
two corresponding stitches with one buttonhole 
stitch ; a steel bead must be threaded with each 
stitch. When the strip has been thus far joined 
together, work on the free side one buttonhole 
stitch in every selvedge stitch, likewise thread- 
ing on one steel bead for every stitch. For the 
pocket, make a foundation chain of twenty- 
eight stitches, join them into a circle, and work 
eighteen rounds in double crochet, decreasing 
in such a maunuer that the pocket is finished off 
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into a poy Then sew the lower end of the 
crochet strip on to half the upper edge of the 
pocket, after passing the handle of the scissors 
through, in the manner seen on illustration, 
Lastly, ornament the pocket round the edge 
with steel beads, from illustration, fasten a 
large hook at the upper end of the holder on 
the wrong side, and a rusette of blue satin rib- 





bon on the right side. 





BUTTPRFLY WORKED ON NET. 
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ORNAMENTAL BOX. 


BUTTERFLY WOKED ON NET 


THESE butterflies are used for ornaimenting 
evening dresses; our model is composed of 
white and black net worked with pink silk. 


aie atl 


ORNAMENTAL BOX. 


Tus small box, intended for holding the 
knick-knacks on a dressing-table, is made of 
the new gold canvas, and:can be of any size, 
according to requirement, The foundation, 
sides, and lid are all cut in card-board, which 
is covered with pink satin at both sides. The 
gold canvas is then cut the size of the card 
beard, and worked with black chenille, accord 
ing to the illustration. The small round dots 
are gold beads. A gold cord is sewn at the 








| edges to conceal the joinings. 
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BIB IN CROCHET TRICOTEE. 

Materials.—This bib is crocheted with knitting 
cotton, No. 16, and a long coarse steel crochet hook ; 
a finer cotton and hook are required for the edging. 
If worked in wool it would make a capital chest 
preserver for children in cold weather. 

CoMMENCE at the bottom of the point in front 
with 3 ch, take up the 2 chain, and work back 
as usual, 


2d row. Make a stitch by taking up the bori- | 


zontal stitch running between the Ist and 2d 
loops, take up the 2d long loop, make another 


stitch as the first between the 2d and 3d long | 


loops ; work back, 

3d. Make a stitch as in last row on each side 
the centre long loopin the row. Work back; 
repeat this row until you have 59 long loops; 
this should bring you to the 28th row. 

29th. Take up 29 loops only with the one on 





the needle. Work back. This is the first row 
of the right shoulder. 

30th. Take up 28 loops. Work back. 31st 
row to 37th row. Take up one stitch less each 
Tow. 

38th. Leave 3 loops unraised at the end of 
this little row ; repeat this row 5 times. 

44th. Take up each 3 stitches left in each of 
the last 6 rows. Work back. Work the 2 
last on the needle off together, so decreasing 1 
stitch, 

45th. Take up all the loops of last row, work 
back the 2 first together, decreasing one, and 
the two last on the needle also. 


| 


Then work 6 rows, decreasing one each row 
at the end of each row in working back. 
52d. Take up all but the last loop, work back 
plain. 
53d. Make a loop between the loop on the 
| needle and the 2d long loop, as in the first 
rows ; leave 1 loop unraised at the end of the 
| row, work back. Work7 more rows like this. 
61st. Leave 1 loop unraised at the end, and 
| make no increase in commencing ; work back. 
| Work 4 more rows like this. 
| 66th. Raise 2 loops besides the one on the 
| needle ; work back. 
67th. Raise the loops of 66th row and all the 
stitches left at the end of the rows to the 46th 
row. 
9 rows plain. 
77th. Leave 1 loop unraised at the end ; work 
back ; work the next 16 rows as the 77th. 
94th. Raise all the loops left between this 
and the 77th row ; work back; 8 plain rows, 
| fasten off. 





Join to the 3d stitch from the centre 
of the work in the 29th row, and repeat 
from that row for the left shoulder, 
with this difference, that all the stitches 
are left in working back at the end of 
the needle instead of in raising the 
loops, and where you decreased in 
commencing the row, decrease in end- 
ing it—the same with the inereasings— 
when this left shoulder is worked, 
work a row of double crochet all round 
and in the neck. 

The border consists of 11 ivy leaves 
worked in the finer cotton ; these ivy 
leaves are joined by 12 sets of 6 rings. 

Ist ivy leaf. 11 ch for 1st vein, 11 on 
the 7th ch, * 2 ch, miss 2,1 1 on the 
next * twice. 2d vein, 14 ch, 11 on the 10th * 
2 ch, miss 2,11 on next * 3 times; repeat the 
| 2d vein twice more ; after the 4th vein is worked 
crochet 1 lon the 1st 1 of the 1st vein, then 11 
ch for the 5th vein, 11 on 7th, * 2 ch, miss 2, 1 
1 on the next twice, 1 de on the Ist ch in the 
first vein. 

2d round. Double crochet, work 1 dc in each 
stitch, excepting in the top stitch of every vein, 
in it work 3 dc, and at the bottom of each vein 
miss 3 stitches ; at the end of the 5th vein leave 
1 stitch, and commence the 3d round in the 2d 
de of last round. 

3d round. Dein each of the 2d and 3d stitches, 
*3 ch, 1dcin each of 2 next stitches ; repeat. 
At the top of each vein only leave 1 de between 
the little loops of 3 ch; at the bottom of each 
vein leave 2 stitches unworked, besides the 
centre stitch, and 2 on the other side the centre 
stitch, making 5 stitches altogether. Always 
begin the next vein with 2dc. At the end of 
the round leave 2 stitches unworked, and join 
with 1s in the 1st dc of the round ; fasten off. 
| Work 11 of these leaves ; when 2 are worked, 
| join them with the rings. 
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lst ring. 13 ch, unite, work inside half only 
of this ring with dc, then 16 ch, join into aring, 
1s on the last de in last ring, fill half this ring 
with de. 16 ch, join as the last, fill half of it 
with dc, and draw through the picot at the top 
of the first vein in a leaf; work back in each 
half of the 3 rings with de, and join with 1s to 
the Ist de in Ist ring, and at the same time to 
the top of Ist vein in another leaf; fasten off. 
Work the next row of 3 rings in the same man- 
ner, joining to the picot at the top of the side 
in the 2d vein, and drawing the centre de in 
each half of the ring through the midd!e de of 
each ring below. You will observe that two 
leaves are joined on both sides the bib with 4 
rings in the lst row. At the back end the bor- 
der with a set of rings on each side. 

You join the border to the bib in the follow- 
ing manner: Commence on the point of the 
bib in front with 1 de, 6 ch, join with 1 de on 
the dc of leaf between the top of first vein, to 
which the ring is joined, and the one to the out- 
side of it ; 6 ch, * 1 de on bib, 6 ch, 1 de on ring; 
repeat, taking up each ring and first and iast 
veins of the leaves, making the border fit nicely ; 
fasten off. Add 2 little buttons and loops at 
the back. 





oa 
a 


KNITTED DUSTER. 
SuHows part of a duster, full size ; itis knitted 
with narrow tape, in rows backwards and for- 





wards, with thick wooden knitting-needles. 
At both ends the duster is finished off with a 
fringe of the tape. The duster can be made of 
worsted braid or wool, if preferred. 





CROCHET SCARF. 

Materiais.— White wool, mauve-colored wool, a 
done crochet needle to correspond. 

MAKE a foundation chain of 22 stitches with 
white wool ; join the stitches intoa circle. 1st 
round. Insert the needle into the Ist stitch, 
work 1 stitch, draw out a loop three-fifths of an 
inch long, keep the loop on the needle, work 1 
stitch more, and draw out another loop of the 








same size. 2d. Take the needle out of all the 
long loops, and take them up separately one by 
one by slip stitches of mauve-colored wool. 





Work thus 34 rounds. Gather up the ends, 
and fasten a small tassel of white and mauve 
wool. 


> 





LETTER FOR MARKING, 
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POISONOUS HAIR DYES, ETC. 
BY DR. CHARLES P, UHLE, 


Ir is fully time that the press were attracting 
more general attention towards the great injury 
arising from the use of the various “ Invigorators,” 
“ Restorers,” “ Hair Washes,” etc., that are becom- 
ing so popular among the people. 

Searcely a paper or periodical can we take up for 
perusal, scarcely can we turn our eyes, but we meet 
the cunning schemes laid to ingratiate into public 
favor these injurious compounds. And the people, 
itching to try every new thing that appears, purchase 
them, daub them upon their craniums, and then re- 
commend them to their friends, without the slightest 
investigation or thought as to the consequences. 

They are, to be sure, without exception, warranted 
“perfectly harmless,” “ perfectly safe,” “ perfectly 
pure,” and “all that sort of thing ” which, as might 
be expected in the first place from the extra pains 
taken to give this idea, is a perfect humbug. It is 
well known to the manufacturers, and all who are 
acquainted with their ingredients, that they are nei- 
ther safe, pure, nor harmless in any way that they can 
be used; and the thousand deluded mortals who are 
in the daily habit of using them will to their sorrow 
sooner or later find this to be the truth. Lead in 
some form is the principal ingredient of all of these 
preparations. By their continued application to the 
skin or scalp, an absorption of lead takes place, and 
its poisonous effects manifest themselves under the 
various forms of lead poisoning; for it must be 
known that lead, gaining access to the system in 
this way, is fully as dangerous, and is attended with 
fully as disastrous results, as when taken in by the 
usual methods. 

Were the penalty of the introduction of this 
metal into the system more promptly suffered, or 
its disastrous results experienced as quickly as with 
many of the more active mineral poisons, its danger 
as a poison would be infinitely less, but, unhappily, 
this is not the case. They act so secretly and in- 
sidiously that they undermine health, break down 
onstitutions, and often directly destroy life without 
& suspicion existing of their real character. 

Thus it is that those who suffer the effects of this 
agent are in the greater number of instances entirely 
beyond cure before the real cause of their “ill 
health” is even suspected. There is no doubt but 
that hundreds have gene to their graves without 
even their physician being aware of the cause of the 
destruction that was going on within them. Itisa 
serious matter, this introduction of lead into the 
human system. Arsenic, strychnine, Prussic acid 
are far the more preferable and generous. They kill 
outright and end the matter at once, a “‘consumma- 
tion devoutly wished” by many a poor victim of 
saturnine poisoning. And all of this is equally true 
&s regards many of the cosmetics now so universally 
used by the feminine sex; they are poisons in the 
tankest form. They are not only hurtfu! by obstruct- 
ing the natural pores of the skin, stopping up the 
mouths of the excreting ducts, which are designed 
by nature to throw off by an insensivle and sensible 
perspiration the impurities of the blood, but also 
Presenting to the absorbent vessels a poison which 
is taken into the system, and penetrates to every 
portion of the body.” The effects of these cosmetics 
are to destroy the natural texture of the skin, caus- 
ing it to become dry and wrinkled, and impervious 
to the oxygen of the air, and by depriving the blood 





of this life-giving principle, producing rapid decay. 
Ladies, take our advice, and do not use them. Keep 
your skin clean and in a healthy condition by the 
frequent use of pure cold water and rough towels, 
and no cosmetic will ever be necessary. Their use 
removes all impurities from the skin, stimulates ite 
delicate net-work, allows the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere to come in contact with its bloodvessels, 
and thus supplies all the needed elements to enhance 
and preserve beauty. 

We herewith give a few simple but reliable tests 
that all who may desire may detect the presence of 
lead in any of these cosmetics or hair washes, No 
one who values health and immunity from pain 
should neglect to apply them to any compound re- 
commended for the purpose of coloring the hair or 
improving the complexion. A solution of iodide of 
potassium (twenty grains to one ounce of water) 
added to the wash will throw down a light yellow 
precipitate. Sulphide of sodium (Glauber’s salts) 
will immediately turn it black or dark, and generally 
throw down a precipitate. A solution of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen will have the same effect. By using 
these simple and inexpensive tests, which may be 
obtained at any drug store, and rejecting everything 
that is proven to coatain lead in some form, the 
slow poisoning, which is sure to follow their con- 
stant application, will readily be avoided. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Potato Pone.—This is a favorite dish in the West 
India Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds 
of potatoes; add four ounces each of sugar and but- 
ter (or beef dripping) melted, one teaspoonful each 
of salt and pepper; mix well together; place itina 
baking-dish, and put it into a brisk oven until it is 
done, and become nicely browned. 

Rabbit Soup.—Cut one or two rabbits into joints; 
lay them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them 
in butter till about half done, with four or five onions 
and a middling-sized head of celery cut small; add 
to this three quarts of cold water, one pound of split 
peas, some pepper and salt; let it stew gently for 
four or five hours, then strain and serve it. 

Forcemeat.—Take equal quantities of cold chicken, 
veal, and beef, shred very small and mixed together; 
season at the same time with a moderate quantity 
of pepper, salt, sweet herbs, and grated nutmeg— 
that is to say, if intended for white meat, or for any- 
thing delicately flavored ; but if meant for a savory 
dish, add a little minced ham, and an atom of garlic. 
Put the whole in a stone mortar, and pound it until 
quite fine, then make it into a paste with a raw egg, 
some butter, marrow, or fat of some kind. When 
used, it may either be rolled into round balls and 
fried for any made dish, or put it into any joint of 
meat or poultry as stuffing; and if kept in a cool 
place, and well seasoned, it will keep good for seve- 
ral days. 

French Mashed Potatoes.—After well boiling some 
potatoes in their jackets, peel and mash them with 
a fork; put them into a stewpan with some butter 
and salt, moisten them with fresh cream, and let 
them grow dry while stirring them over the fire; add 
more cream, and 60 continue for nearly an hour; 
dish them, and brown them on the top with a sala- 
mander. Serve directly. 

To Glaze Pastry.—To glaze pastry, which is the 
usual method adopted for meat or raised pies, break 
an egg, separate the yelk from the white, and beat 
the former for a short. time. Then, when the pastry 
is nearly baked, take it out of the oven, brush it 
over with this beaten yelk of egg, and put it back in 
the oven to set the glaze. 
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Horseradish Sauce.—A spoonful of mustard, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, three spoonfuls of cream, and a 
little salt. Grate as much horseradish into it as will 
be required to make it rather thick ; and, if liked, a 
little garlic may be added. 

Buttered Eggs.—Four new-laid eggs, two ounces of 
butter. Procure the eggs new-laid, if possible ; break 
them into a basin, and beat them well; put the butter 
into another basin, which place in boiling water, and 
stir tillthe butteris melted. Pour that and the eggs 
into a lined saucepan, hold it over a gentle fire, and, 
as the mixture begins to warm, pour it two or three 
times into the basin and back again, that the two 
ingredients may be well incorporated. Keep stirring 
the eggs and butter one way until they are hot, with- 
out boiling, and serve on hot buttered toast. If the 
mixture is allowed to boil, it will curdle, and so be 
entirely spoiled. 

To Clarify Butter.—Place two pounds, or any quan- 
tity of butter required, in a clean jar, and place the 
jarinastewpan of hot water; stir until allis melted, 
and then strain through a sieve, and either use at 
once for potted meats, etc., or store in small jars, 
and keep in a very cool place. 

Potted Beef.—Two pounds of lean beef, six ounces 
of butter, one teaspoonful each of pepper, salt, and 
mace. Free the beef from all skin and gristle, and 
put it into an earthenware jar, with a gill of water, 
and cover and place it in a deep stewpen full of boil- 
ing water, and simmer slowly for five hours. Take 
out the beef, mince it very finely, and pound itina 
mortar with the above-named seasoning. When 
smocth, add the butter, which should be clarified by 
degrees; press the mixture into small pots, pour 
clarified butter over the top. When cool, tie down, 
and keep in a cool place. 

Turkey and Chicken Patties.—Take the white part 
ef some cold turkey or chicken, and mince it very 
fine. Mince also some cold-boiled ham or smoked 
tongue, and then mix the turkey and ham togethev. 
Add the yelks of some hard-boiled eggs, grated or 
minced, a very little Cayenne, and some powdered 
mace and nutmeg. Moisten the whole with cream 
or fresh butter. _ ready some puff-paste shells, 


that have been baked empty in pattypans. Place | 


them on a large dish, and fish them with the mix- 
ture. Cold fillet of veal minced, and mixed with 
chopped ham, and grated yelk of egg, and sea.oned 
as above, will make very good patties. 

Veal Gravy Scup.—Garnish the bottom of the stew- 
pan with thin pieces of lard, then a few slices of 
ham, slices of veal cutlet, sliced onions, carrots, 
parsnips, celery, a few cloves upon the meat, and a 
spoonful of broth; soak it on the fire in this manner 
till the veal throws out its juice; then putit ona 
stronger fire till the meat catches to the bottom of 
the pan and is brought to a proper color, then add 
a sufficient quantity of light broth, aad simmer it on 
a slow fire till the meat is thoroughly done; add a 
little thyme and mushrooms. Skim end sift it clear 
for use. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Cakes for Dessert.—Four eggs, half a pound of but- 
ter, half a round of sugar, half a poynd of flour. 
Mix the butter, sugar, and yelks of the eggs tho- 
roughly, then add the flour and mix again, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a thick froth. Grate in 
& little lemon-rind. Put in little tins, filling each 
about one-third full, and bake till done. 

Egg Cheesecakes.—Twelve eggs, boiled hard and 
rubbed through a sieve (while hot), with half a 
pound of butter; then add ha'f a pound of pounded 
loaf-sugar, half a pound of currants, and a little nut- 


| meg. Brandy may be added, which flavors them 
| nicely; or, if preferred, a few drops of essence of 
| lemon or almonds. 

A Plain Plum-Pudding for Children.—One pound of 
flour, one pound of bread-crums, three-quarters of a 
pound of stoned raisins, three-quarters of a pound 
of currants, three-quarters of a pound of suet, three 
or four eggs, milk, two ounces of candied peel, one 
teaspoonful of powdered allspice, half a saltspoon- 
ful of salt. Let the suet be finely chopped, the rai. 
sins stoned, and the currants well washed, picked, 
anddried, Mix these with the other dry ingredients, 
and stir all well together; beat and strain the eggs 
to the pudding, stir these in, and add just sufficient 
milk to make it mix properly. Tie it up in a well. 
floured cloth, put it into boiling water, and boil for 
at least five hours. Serve with a little pounded 
sugar sprinkled over it. 


Apple Custard. —One dozen large apples, moist 
sugar to taste, one small teacupful of cold water, the 
grated rind of one lemon, one pint of milk, four eggs, 
two ounces of loaf-sugar. Peel, cut, and core the 
apples, put them into a lined-saucepan with the cold 
water, and, as they heat, bruise them to a pulp; 
| sweeten with moist sugar, and add the grated lemon- 
| rind; when cold, put the fruit at the bottom of a pie 
dish, and pour over it a custard made with the above- 

named proportions of milk, eggs, and loaf-sugar; 
| grate a little nutmeg over the top, place the dish 
| in a moderate oven, and bake,from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes. 

Sweet Paste.—This is suitable to fruit tarts gene- 
rally, apples excepted, for which we recommend a 
puff-paste. To three-quarters of a pound of butter 
put a pound and a half of flour, three or four ounces 
of sifted loaf-sugar, the yelks of two eggs, and half 
a pint of new milk. Bake it in a moderate oven. 


All the Year Round Pudding.—Line a pie-dish with 
paste, spread on this three ounces of any kind of jam 
(raspberry is the best), then beat well in a basin the 

| following: three ounces of bread-crums, the same of 
| sugar and butter, the rind and juice of half a large 
lemon; add this to the pastry and jam, and bake 
half an hour, 

Rice and Milk.—To every quart of good milk allow 
two ounces of rice: wash it well in several waters; 
| put it with the milk into a closely-covered saucepan, 
| and set it over a slow fire; when it boils, take it off; 

let it stand till it is cold, and simmer it about an 
hour and a quarter before sending it to table, and 
serve it in a tureen, 

Bibavoe.—One pint of cream whipped until stiff, 
one ounce of isinglass boiled and strained in about 
one pint of water until reduced to halfa pint. Four 
ounces of sugar, one vanilla bean; stir in the cream 
when the isinglass gets blood heat. Then mould 
and eat with whipped cream, 

Ambrosia.—Grate a cocoanut, peel a pine-apple, 
etc., cut it up into small pieces; then put a layer of 
cocoanut in your dish, strew sugar over it, then 4 
layer of pine-apple, strew sugar over that ; continue 
this until your dish is full. Orange can be substi- 
tuted for the pine-apple. It must be prepared seve- 
ral hours before it is wanted for use. 

Cup Cake.—One cup of butter and three of sugar 
worked to cream, a half wineglassful of wine, five 
eggs beat separately, one teaspoonful of soda sifted 
with five cups of sifted flour, a little nutmeg, and 
lastly a cup of sour cream ; bake in round tins in §% 
moderately quick oven; fruit may be added if de- 
sired; frost while the cake is warm, and it will keep 
some time without becoming stale. This cake 18 
rich enough for any company. 
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POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of a 
bottle turned upside down, and the contents ofit are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. ‘If one goes to 
sleep on the left side, the operation of emptying the 
stomach of its contents is more like drawing water 
from a well. After going to sleep, let the body take 
its own position. If you sleep on your back, espe- 
cially soon after a hearty meal, the weight of the 
digestive organs and that of the food, resting on the 
great vein of the body near the backbone, com- 
presses it, and arrests the flow of the blood more or 
less. If the arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed, 
and there are unpleasant dreams. If the meal has 
been recent and hearty, the arrest is more decided ; 
and the various sensations—such as falling over a 
precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other 
impending danger, and the desperate effort to get 
rid of it—arouse us, and send on the stagnating 

lood; and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or in 
perspiration, or feeling exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation, and the length of the 
efforts made to overcome the danger. But when we 
are unable to escape the danger—when we do fall 
over the precipice, when the tumbling building 
crushes us—what then? That isdeath! That isthe 
death of those of whom it is said, when found life- 
iess in the morning: “That they were as well as 
ever they were the day before,” and often it is added, 
“and ate heartier than common.” This last, as a 
frequent cause of death to those who have gone to 
bed to wake no more, we give merely as a private 
opinion. The possibility of its truth is enough to 


deter any rational man from a late and hearty meal. | 


This we do know with certainty, that waking up in | 
| eggs well beaten, fruit and spice to taste; let it rise 


the night with painful diarrhea, or cholera, or bil- 
ious colic, ending in death in a very short time, is 
probably traceable to a late large meal. The truly 
wise will take the safe side. For persons to eat 
three times a day, it is amply sufficient to make the 
last meal of cold bread and butter, and acup of some 
warm drink. No one can starve on it; while a per- 
severance in the habit soon begets a vigorous appe- 
tite for breakfast, so promising of a day of comfort. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


—_ 


CONTRIBUTED. 


White Sponge Cake.—The whites of ten eggs, beaten 
to a stiff froth, one tumbler of sifted flour, one and 
a half tumbler of white sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, a pinch of salt. Have the salt and 
cream of tartar well stirred into the flour. Add the 
sugar to the whites first, then stir in the flour very 
lightly and put into a moderate oven immediately. 
Some may think that this will need soda, as there is 
cream of tartar with the ingredients, but this is a 
mistake. Mrs. H, P. M. 

Dear Gopry: I send‘you a few receipts which I 
use, and which, for goodness and cheapness com- 
bined, I think cannot be surpassed. 

Marble Cake. White Part.—Whites of four eggs, 
one cup of white sugar, half a cup of butter, the 
same of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. 

Black Part.—Yelks of four eggs, one cup of brown 
sugar, half a cup of molasses, the same of butter and 
of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, and plenty of 
all kinds of spices such as suits the taste. Put first 
black then white, until all is in, then bake. It is 
very nice. 


Sponge Cake.—Four eggs, one cup of sugar, one of | 


flour. 
VOL. LXXxX.—24 











Ginger Snaps.—One cup of lard, one of sugar, two 
of molasses, one tablespoonful of soda dissolved in 
one cup of water, three tablespoonfuls of ginger. 
Mix very stiff. 

Potato Siew.—Four quarts of water, six good-sized 
potatoes, pared and cut fine, half a cup of rice, one 
handful of finely-cut cabbage, one onion sliced, two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful of butter, 
a little pepper. When nearly ready to serve up beat 
together one egg and a littie flour and water, and 
stir in. Mrs. J. E. 8S. 

Lemon Pie, Rich.—Five eggs, two lemons, and sugar 
enough to sweeten; save out a couple of the whites 
of the eggs, beat stiff with sugar; when the pies are 
cold, spread over the top. This is enough for twe 
pies. 

Lemon Pie, Plain.—One large Boston cracker 
soaked, a teacup of water, one lemon, sugar to 
sweeten, grate the lemon, and mix well. This will 
make one pie. Mrs. J. W. B. 

Frenck Loaf Cake.—Five cups of sugar, three of 
butter, two of milk, ten of sifted flour, six eggs, 
three small nutmegs (1), one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, one pound of raisins, one-third of a pourd of 
citron; stir the butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add part of the flour, the milk, and the beaten yelks 
of the eggs; then add the rest of the flour and the 
whites of the eggs; add the fruit as you get the cake 


| ready for the oven; season to taste. Th‘s will make 


four loaves. Bake one hour. 

Ginger Cookies.—One cup of molasses and one of 
lard, one tablespoonful of ginger, three eggs, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of saleratus. 

Loaf Cake.—Three cups of sweet milk, two of sugar, 
and one of yeast; stir in flour to make it quite thick, 
and let it rise over night; in the morning add two 


till light. Bake in a slow oven. 
Sugar Cookies.—Two eggs, beaten separately, the 
yelks beaten with the sugar and butter, two cups of 


| sugar, one of butter, and one of sour milk, one tea- 


spoonful of soda; sprinkle white sugar over when 
put to bake. Bake in a quick oven. 
Mrs, A. L. M., Stockbridge, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glazing Shirts.—To every quart of starch add a 
teaspoonful of salt and one of while soap, scraped 
fine; boil the starch (after adding hot water until 
you have it as thick as you wish). 

Whitewash that will not Rub Of.—Mix up half a 
pailful of lime and water; take half a pint of flour 
and make a starch of it, and pour it into the white- 
wash while hot. Stir it well, and make it ready for 
use, 

To Clean Hair.—Take one ounce of borax and half 
an ounce of camphor, powder fine, and dissolve in 
one quart of boiling water; when cool, the solution 
will be fit for use, and with it you should damp the 
hair frequently. This wash effectually cleanses, 
beautifies, and strengthens the hair, preserves the 
color, and prevents it from falling off. The cam- 
phor will, after being dissolved, form into lumps 
again, but that will be of no consequence, as the 
water will have been sufficiently impregnated. 

To Extract Ink from Colored Articles.—Drop tallow 
on the stains, and then soak and rub the same witk 
boiling milk. Effectual. 

Another Mode: Gather the leaves of the wood sor- 
rel, dry them in the sun, powder them, and sprinkle 
the powder thickly on ink stains on colored prints, 
ete. Pour boiling water upon the sorrel, and after 
lying a short time the stain will disappear. 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


THERE are several English authoresses whom we 
always class together: Miss Edgeworth, Miss Aus- 
ten, and Miss Mitford. All these, after a life of let- 
ters, died uamarried, with no children to keep alive 
their memory; and left their fame to the care not 
alone of their countrymen, but of all who prize the 
union of sagacity and intelligence, and in one in- 
stance at least of genius, with the softer and more 
amiable attributes of her sex. Miss Edgeworth’s 
biography appeared lately in our pages ; that of Miss 
Mitford is now before us; and Miss Austen’s we re- 
serve for our next number. 

Mary Russell Mitford was born on the 16th of 
December, 1787, and died on the 10th of January, 
1855. Her long life was, in one sense, «tremely un- 
eventful, It was spent almost altogether with her 
parents, in their various homes; there is nothing 
exciting or romantic in the volumes that narrate her 
daily history: yet few biographies exceed in inte- 
rest the series of letters which, with a few connect- 
ing links supplied by the editor, portray the quiet 
existence so well united with generous cultivation 
of mind and of heart. Miss Mitford’s life may be 
said to have been dedicated to her father. He was, 
according to the editor, a gay, reckless, and impro- 
vident man, upon whom all the gifts of Fortune 
seemed lavished in vain. He married an heiress, 
and squandered her fortune ina few years; lived for 
some time in poverty; then drew a lottery prize of 


twenty thousand pounds, upon a ticket chosen by | 
| and books, and greyhounds, and fresh air and old 


his daughter, and contrived, by gaming and bad 
management, to dissipate that also; leaving himself 
dependent, for the rest of his useless life, upon his 
wife’s small portion and his daughter’s earnings. 
Yet he never seems to have lost even their respect. 


“ Notwithstanding that gradual diminution, first of | 


their luxuries and afterwards of their comforts, to 
which his extravagance reduced them, they were 
never heard to complain of his conduct, nor appeared 
to love him less, nor seemed to consider any priva- 
tions or exertions too great which, for his sake, they 
were required to undergo.” 

After the loss of this second fortune, the sole de- 
pendence of the family was upon Miss Mitford’s 
literary labor, Her first book, ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” was published in 1823; and the applause 
which greeted it decided her career. She published 
two other poems, the latter of which met with such 
harsh treatment from the Quarterly, that she aband- 
oned that style of composition for the drama. Of 
her four tragedies, Rienzi was the most successful ; 
but all were received with favor, and the proceeds 
to the author were considerable, Indeed, Miss Mit- 
ford’s books would have brought the family a com- 
fortable income, had it not been for the extravagance 
and credulity of her father, who was incessantly 
losing money in gambling and speculation. In 1832 
she finished her series of country sketches, which, 
under the title of “Our Village,” is the book by 
which she will best be known. The ease, simplicity, 
and sly humor of her quiet pen have had the fullest 
scope; and no later writer, save Mrs. Gaskell, has 
equalled her in description of a country neighbor- 
hood. In 1836 appeared another series of the same 
sort, “* Belford Regis,” and in 1838 the “ Recollections 


of a Literary Life.” These were her considerable | lesser annuals, and fuc 








works. She wrote a novel, but it did not succeed ; 
and from this amusing sketch of her own, we can 
judge of the cause :— 


“T began a novel myself once, and got on very 
prosperously for about a hundred pages of character 
and description. It was very light and airy, and 
laughed with some success at my hero and heroine 
myself, and my readers. I came toa dead stop for 
wantofinvention. A Iack ofincident killed the poor 
thing. It went out like acandle. In all these hun- 
dred pages, not a person had said a single word or 
done a single thing but my heroine; and she—guess 
what she had done! Turned the lock of a drawing- 
room door! After this it was time to give up novel 
writing!” 


The biography is merely a thread connecting Miss 
Mitford’sown letters, Of these there is a great num- 
ber, and the story of her life is to be found in them, 
She had many friends, well known to the world, such 
as Haydn, the painter, and Miss Barrett, afterwards 
Mrs. Browning ; but she wrote chiefly to her parents, 
and after them to Sir William Elwood. Her letters 
are sparkling with anecdote and piquant criticism, 
and we can do no better for our readers than to make 
a few extracts from them; recommending them 
strongly to the book itself. We have chosen rather 
to quote Miss Mifford’s account of her own thoughts 
and feelings than her criticisms upon others, though 
of these there is no iack. She had a passionate love 
of flowers; and after describing a gallery of paint- 
ings with great enthusiasm, says: “* You will think 
me picture-mad—and really Ido love victures better 
than anything else in the world except flowers, 


friends.” Here is her description of her garden :— 


“I should not omit, when reckoning up my felicities 
just now, to tell you that my little garden is a perfect 
rosary—the greenest and most blossomy nook that 
ever the sun shone upon. It is almost shut in by 
buildings ; one a long open shed, very pretty, a sort 
of rural arcade, where we sit. On the other side 
is an old granary, to which we mount by outside 
wooden steps, also very pretty. Then there is an 
opening to a little court, aleo backed by —— 
but with room enough to let in the sunshine, the 
northwest sunshine, that comes asiant in summer 
evenings through and under a large elder tree. One 
end is closed by our pretty irregular cottage, which, 
as well as the granary, is covered by cherry-trees 
vines, roses, jessamine, honeysuckle, and grand 
spires of hollyhocks. The other is comparatively 
open, showing over high pales the blue eky, and @ 
range of woody hills. All and every part is un- 
trimmed, antique, weather-stained, and homely as 
can be imagined—gratifying the eye by its exceedi 
picturesqueness, and the mind by the certainty tha 
no pictorial effect was intended, that it owes all its 
charms to ‘rare accident.’ ” 


And again :— 


* Ben having said that half the parish had mounted 
on a hayrick close by to look at the garden which 
lies beneath it (an acre of flowers rich in color asa 

ainter’s palette), I could not resist the sight of the 

adder, and one evening, when all the men were 
away, climbed up to take myself a view of my flow- 
ery domain, I wish you could see it! Masses of the 
Siberian larkspur, and sweet williams, mostly dou- 
ol, the still brighter new larkspur (Delphinium 
Chinensis), rich as an Oriental butterfly—such a 
size, and such a blue !—amongst roses in millions, 
with the blue and white Canterbury bells (also dou- 
ble), and the white foxglove, and the variegated 
monkshood, the carmine pea, in its stalwart beauty, 
the nemophila, like the sky above its head, the new 
erysimum, with its gay orange tuft, hundreds of 

sias, zinnias, salvias, gera- 
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niums, past compt; so bright are the flowers, that 
the green really does not predominate amongst 
them!” 


“T have just finished Mr. Hallam's ‘ View of Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages,’ a very masterly work 
in its way; but makes one long every minute for 
Froissart’s picturesque minuteness instead of the 
large views and sweeping generalities of the author. 
I don’t like pert, ey historians, who make'wise 
remarks and write fine dissertations,do you? Live 
forever the Burnets and Clarendons! delightful tel- 
lers of what they saw! One page of such narrative 
is worth whole volumes of disquisition.” 


Miss Mitford was a devotee to the older English 
writers, and speaks often of her enjoyment of their 
style and matter. This keen appreciation of their 
beauties rendered her critical to contemporaries, 
sometimes even a little caustic; but her remarks are 
almost surely apt and telling. She pointed out what 
few apparently have noticed, that Sir Walter Scott’s 
English is by no means good, but stilted and polysy1- 
labic, and that he becomes natural and simple only in 
vernacular Scotch. Yet she thoroughly liked “ Ivan- 
hoe.” ‘I know nothing,” she says, “so rich, so 
splendid, so profuse, so like old painted glass or a 
Gothic chapel full of shrines, end banners, and 
knightly monuments. The soul, too, which is some- 
times wanting, is there in its full glory of passion, 
and tenderness. Rebecca is such a woman as Fletcher 
used to draw.” 

We insert a specimen of Miss Mitford’s poetry. 
Some of her most striking and beautiful passages 
are to be foundin her poems. We have not space 
to refer to them in greater detail. She was espe- 
cially fine in her descriptions of nature :— 


THE FISHING SEAT—WHITEFRIARS, 


There is a sweet accordant harmony 
In this fair scene—this quaiatly-floated bower; 
These sloping banks, with tree, and shrub, and 
flower 
Bedecked ; and these pure waters, where the sky 
In its deep bluencss chines so peacefully— 
Shines ail unbroken, save with sudden light 
When some proud swan, majestically bright, 
Flashes her snowy beauty on the eye— 
Shines all unbroken, save with sudden start 
When from the delicate birch a dewy tear 
The west wind brushes, E’en the bee’s blithe trade, 
Or the lark’s carol, sound too loudly here; 
A spot it is for far-off music made, 
Stillness and reat—a smaller Windermere ! 


We have now seen Miss Mitford in her domestic, 
social, and literary character. The womanly ele- 
ment predominates in all; but the religious senti- 
ment that hallows and uplifts the feminine soul and 
seems its natural expression, is lacking, Yet her 
filial piety, so deep and seif-sacrificing, is the govern- 
ing element of her character; it prompts her duties, 
incites her geffius, and really sustains her fortitude 
in the battles of life, that, from childhood to age, she 
was compelied to meet. She was led by a way she 
knew not, but at eventide it was light: We thank 
her biographer for the care he has taken to make 
plain this manifestation of her Christian faith. In 
her later letters there are many passages showing 
that her faith was deepening and her mind opening 
to the realities of the Christian religion. We give 
one of these extracts :— 

“For my own part, I hold this visitation to have 
been sent in mercy by that most merciful God to 
draw me to Him. May He grant His grace that the 
opportunity be not cast away! I have none of the 
‘holy joys’ that I often hear of, noreven your‘ home 
feeling,’ dear friend ; nothing but a trembling, fearfal, 
humble hope, and a full sense of my own unworthi- 
ness. Nay, I have much to strive against in waader- 
ing thoughts which often beset me in prayer. But I 
strive against them, and, through Christ’s infinite 
love and mercy, I have ‘ hope.’” 


THE HISTORY OF A NINE YEARS’ MISSION.* 


One of the marvels of our country is the opening 

of Asia to Western civilization. China, that an- 
| cient empire, now become almost effete from the 
| pernicious results of isolation, has changed her 
commercial policy, and thrown open her ports to 
the trade of Europe and of America; and India, 
though long under the political control of England, 
has, we may say, only within a few years opened 
the doors of her social life to an English-speaking 
class, 

We look back with much gratitude upon the His- 
tory of our Mission. Nine years ago the Editress 
first ventured in these pages to lay the cause of 
Woman’s Mission to Woman before the public; and 
since then she has, through the same channel, fre- 

equently called attention to its progress. 

The influences of these efforts to educate women 
are felt throughout India, and in Calcutta the under- 

| current of civilization that only comes from Chris- 
| tianity is fast increasing. An educated Hindoo said 
to Miss Brittan :— 

“When our women are educated and taught to 
know something more than to dress arfd sleep, then 
and not until then, shall we know the meaning of 
| the beautiful English word ‘Home.’” 

The time has now come when the Editrese will lay 
down her office in the Society. She desires to givea 
short summary of the results effected, and of the ex- 
pense attending them; and to ask for her successor 


~* ‘The Philadelphia Branch of Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of America for Heathen Wo- 
men” 


The Cost of Our Mission. 


In, presenting our sketch of the results achieved by 
our Society (The Philadelphia Branch), one feature 
is wanting, viz., the cost in money. In nine years’ 
work we have coilected in all— 


For ourown Mission ... 
For the purchase of the Home in 
Calcutta . . ;° é ° 


. $7698 81 


00 
————  $13200 $1 
Of this sum we have paid to the New 
York General Society— 
For the purchase of the Home 
For the Zenana Teacher . ° - 900 00 
For the expenses ofthe Home . 300 00 
—— 6702 00 
Leaving for all expenses in sus- 
taining our own Mission for the 


last nine years 7 . F £6498 81 


With this small sum we have doubled our number 
of Bible women ; we have originated or assisted five 
schools for girls, in which over two hundred pupils 
are training, like the class of Mrs. Binney, for 
Christian usefulness. About thirty women and 
girls have become communicants, and a much larger 
number are preparing for Christian duties. e 
Bible readers have drawn hundreds of women to 
hear and to love the Word of God. We feel that we 
have been guided in this new path of duty, and 
taught by the efficiency of vur small means that the 
Divine blessing rests upon the humblest efforts 
made in faith and love for Christ. 

Now the way ie plain before us. Heathendom is 
awaking to this new manifestation of Gospel light. 
What shall be for the next nine years the history of 
the Philadelphia Branch? It has marvellously in- 
creased in numbers and in opportunities of doing 
good. Will not the means be dy for a cause that 
appeals so powerfully to the sympathy of every 
Christian heart? 


Officers of the Philadelphia Branch, 1870. 


President—Miss Harriette A, DILUATE, 1615 
Chestnut Street. 

Treastrer—Miss ANNA M. KENNARD, 612 N. Thir- 
teenth Street. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs, R. O. MaTLack, 
3914 Walnut Street. 

Recording Secretary—Miss M, 0. Earrey, 814 3. 





Tenth Street. 
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and for the “ Philadelphia Branch” the continued 
assistance and interest of her readers. The Ninth 
Report, from which the summary is taken, gives 
the history of the “ Branch” for nine years, and can 
be obtained by sending a stamp to the editress of the 
Lapy’s Book, or to the new President of the 
Society. 
BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

We gave in our last number some account of a 
book of travels, adventures, and descriptions, which 
would serve at once to amuse and instruct the home 
circle. We have now two others to recommend. 
They are more directly didactic than Doctor Hart- 
wig’s work, but not less entertaining and agreeable. 
M. Jean Macé’s “ History of a Mouthful of Bread” 
and “The Servants of the Stomach” are written 
avowedly for chiidren ; but there are few of us, ex- 
sept physicians and chemists, who may not learn 
from them. The titles give but a faint idea of their 
scope. Take, for instance, the former. The first 
agent in the history of the bread is the hand which 
has sown the wheat, built the ships, baked the 
bread, and finally conveys it to the mouth: the first 
chapter is therefore on the hand. Then comes the 
tongue, or sense of taste, which decides whether the 
food is agreeable or disagreeable; the teeth, which 
cut it apart and fit it for digestion; the throat, the 
stomach, and then the various organs and tissues of 
the body formed and nourished by the food. Then 
come the incidental topics necessary to explain, 
such as atmospheric pressure, combustion, animal 
heat, ete.; and the book ends with a long section 
upon animals, showing the differences between their 
nutritive system and man’s. 

“The Servants of the Stomach” is designed for a 
higher state of knowledge, though still addressed to 
achild. It treats of the vertebrate structure of man; 
the bones, nerves, arms, legs, brain, etc. But no 
mere account of what thé, books contain can give 
any idea of the simplicity of style and abounding 
illustration, which put the most difficult and com- 
plicated subjects within reach of achild. We have 
looked through the books for a short passage to 
quote, but the style is diffuse, and clear on account 
of its diffuseness, and we are compelled to refer our 
readers to M. Macé himself, The volume first named 
is translated by Mrs, Gatty, an Englishwoman, who 
has marvellously preserved the ease and grace of 
the original. Her preface, most of which is given to 
the American edition, will ie sufficient to attract 
our readers, There is one more volume yet to come, 
“The History of the Senses and Thought,” which 
will complete the child’s knowledge of her own con- 
stitution. A girl who has mastered these books 
knows more than nine grown people out of ten of 
practical physiology and anatomy; and has learned 
it without pain or great effort, hardly realizing that 
she was being taught. What better course of read- 
ing for parents to pursue with their children than 
one where both are taught and both entertained! 

These books are handsomely bound and printed by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 

BY AND BY, 
(To E. L. A.) 
BY CLIO STANLEY. 
SMIvez, little maiden; on thy lip 
Sorrow will linger by and by; 
The sweet light dancing swift and bright 
Will fade from out thy laughing eye; 
The reddest roses will grow pa‘ 
The violets lose their tender blue, 


And all the world—and all the world 
Be touched with grief’s sad hue. 





Sing, little maiden; in thy soul 

Each hour grows bright with cheerful song; 
The melody of bird and brook 

In thy low laughter runs along ; 
* song will sometime hush itself, 

hy loving breath turn into sighs, 

And all the world—and all the world 

Be thought a sorry prize. 


Love, little maiden; short and sweet 
Is life to loving souls like thine; 
Thou knowest where the flowers grow, 
And where the brightest jewels shine ; 
The myrtile-wreath will drop away, 
Thy sunny brow be marked with care, 
And all the world—and all the world 
Lie silent, cold, and bare. 


Watch on, dear maiden. Oh! watch on; 
Pray softly on thy bended knees ; 
Summer is dying, spring-time dead, 
And autumn sighs among the trees ; 
Yet shines a brighter day than this, 
Where song and sunshine melt in one, 
And all the world—and all the world 
Is but a life begun! 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

VassarR CoLtLece.—Our readers will find an inter- 
esting and powerful article in the Book this month 
entitled “ The Two Educations,” and recommending 
that the classical course at Vassar College should be 
subordinated to the scientific and practical. We do 
not fully agree with the views of the writer, and may 
have something to say on the subject. There is one 
point, however, in which we heartily concur. We 
hope that the absurd names of Freshman and Sopho- 
more will be banished from the institution. To call 
a girl a Freshman is truly ridiculous. 


An AMERICAN DooTREss oF MzEpicinzg.—A young 
American lady, daughter of a New York publisher, 
some two years ago entered the school of medicine 
in Paris. ecently she passed an examination with 
three others, an English lady and two French stu- 
dents. At the close, the verdict was, for the two 

oung men, “ Passable,” a very low mark; for the 

Soglish lady a “ Bien satisfait,” a very high mark 
indeed, and for the American a “ Tres satisfait,” the 
mene that is given, and the first time it has been 
gained this year, 1869, 


A Voice rrom Canapa.—A writer in the Toronto 
Globe says :— 


“The pee which this movement has made in 
the Old World, especially in conservative Britain, is 
astonishing. The Universities of London and Edin- 
burgh have recently thrown open their doors with- 
out distinction to women as well as men; and at the 
Universities of Dublin and Glasgow special courses 
of lectures for their iastruction have for some time 
been delivered. We would like to see the same 
rights given to women in all our Canadian colleges. 
They are already conceded in some, but not in those 
of the highest standing. So convinced, however, is 
the learned president of one of those colleges of the 
importance and justice of this concession, that he is 
endeavoring to throw open the institution to women 
as well as ::en, Let it not be said that women are 
indifferent on this subject. It is not so. Applica- 
tion has already been made by the gentler sex for 
permission to go up to the matricuiation examina- 
tion of our Provincial University ; but, upon what 
prinaiple of justice we know not, without success. 

t surely were no perversion or maladministration 
of the noble endowment of that institution to allow 
the mothers of the future generation to share the 
benefits it confers.” 


To Our CorRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ Watching”—* A Glimpse of Spring” —and 
* By and By.” 

These are declined: ‘ Lines”—“ Sonnet”—“To 
my Brother” (we have too much on hand)—“ Sun- 
beams’’—‘* Labor’’—“ Mother’s Prayer’ —“ Little 
Maud”—“ May-Time”—* A Week in Rome”—“* Rain 
Drops”’—* All for Love” (send stamps if you wish it 
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returned )—‘* To the Bird which sang from an Empty 
Nest” (the other poem accepted)—and “Mr. Bil- 
berry’s Wish.” 

We have returned the articles of L. C. M. 

“Story of a Child.” No letter, no stamp. 

Receipts,” from Waynesboro, Geo. Pieased to 
receive them, but there was no letter of explanation 
accompanying them. Are they offered for publica- 
tion in Lapy’s Boox, and what is the history of 
them? Are they old family receipts? 

Every MS. must be accompanied with a letter, 
and stamps to return if desired. 


Fear Baten 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia — 

ASKAROS KASSIS THE COPT. A Romance of 
Modern Egypt. By Edwin de Leou, late U. S. Con- 
sul-General for Egypt. The author of this work has 
availed himself of the romance and mystery which 
hang over the Orient to indulge in the wildest li- 
cense of the imagination. He has made intrigues, 
abductions, and murders the familiar incidents of 
the novel. Poison and the stiletto play a prominent 
part in the story; and being eaten up by a crocodile 
is one of the mildest means of the author of dispos- 
ing of an unpleasant character. Nevertheless, the 
sensationa! is confined almost exclusively to the in- 
cidents. The prominent characters are most of them 
commonplace enough. The heroine is an American 
girl who falls in love with a handsome young Copt, 
and eventually marries him. The conventional New 
England spinster figures in the pages; also a snob- 
bish Englishman, the younger son of an English 
lord, who, through the death of his father and elder 
brother, finally succeeds to the family title and es- 
tates, but who, from first to last is addressed by the 
somewhat singular title of Sir Charles. There is 
an exceedingly vicious and cruel viceroy, and a 
princess, who is not only cruel and vicious, but 
beautiful and crafty as well. Among the supernu- 
meraries are “ hags,” slaves, a few Arabian horses, 
a cobra-di-capello, and a pack of wild dogs, 

TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beaucle:k, author of 
“A Summer and Winter in Norway.” A mildly 
sentimental and romantic English novel, which was 
scarcely worth reprinting in this country. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

NANNY’S CHRISTMAS. A Story for Children, 
Next to Christmas itself, we believe little children 
like to read about Christmas; and this about “ Nan- 
ny’s Christmas” is very prettily written, and very 
interesting in all its particulars about evergreens 
and presents. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. No. 8. 

From Psererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

EOLINE; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE; or, The 
Heiress of Glenmore. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
The Peterson Brothers are issuing a very handsome 
edition of Mrs, Hentz’s works. The present volume 
is the sixth issued by them. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, the Irish Dragoon. By 
Charles Lever. This is the initial volume of a new 
edition of Charles Lever’s works, bound in cloth. 

From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BEGINNING. By Miss L. Bates, author of “Two 
Ways of Doing it; or, Evenings with Uncle Ralph,” 
etc. A pieasantly-written and handsomely bound 

















book, pointing out the highest and truest aims in 
life. 

LITTLE JACKIE; or, The Rose Tree. By Rena 
Ray, author of “ Dainty Maurice,” ete. 

TABITHA TODD; or, Love to do Good. By Rena 
Ray, author of “ Little Jackie,” ete. 

DAINTY MAURICE; or, Lost in the Woods. By 
Rena Ray, author of “Tabitha Todd,” etc. 

These daintily bound juvenile books by the same 
author, suited for the use of Sunday Schools. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

EDITH VAUGHN’S VICTORY. By Helen Wall 
Pierson. 

A MERE PIECE OF MISCHIEF. By Chas. F. 
Guernsey. 

These are gayly bound little books, suitable for 
Sunday-School libraries, such as Mr. Martien makes 
& specialty. Miss Pierson has written several 
popular little books, and we doubt not this will share 
their good fortune. . 

A DOOR OF ESCAPE. By Marion Reeves. 

THE SOHOOLBOY HERO. By 8. H. Moncrieff. 

THE HOSPITAL BOY. 

Three more of Martien’s excellent books. They 
are printed in large clear type, and of a size very 
convenient to carry. All have a religious tendency, 
and illustrate some lesson of Christianity. 

From Hewry O. Lea, Philadelphi« :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., 
assisted by I. Minis Hays, M. D. January, 1870. 

From Harper & BroTHers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., and Peterson & BRoTHERs, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Authoress of “ Our Village,” ete. Told by Herself in 
Letters to Her Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
K. L’Estrange. In two volumes. We have read 
few boo’. “€ its class more charming than this. It 
is, in cw< /-:nse, the inner life of one of England’s 
most highly-gifted and most excellent women—a 
pieture of her thoughts and feelings, of her hopes, 
aspirations, observations, and experiences. The 
lover of the exciting will not, it is true, find in it 
anything to satisfy his appetite; but to those who 
can appreciate the story of a calm, quiet existence, 
not altogether without its clouds and sunshine, told 
in a generally ladylike manner, the book will cer- 
tainly be a pleasant one. It makes us acquainted 
with many of the literary celebrities of England a 
half century ago, and relates many personal anec- 
dotes at once new and entertaining. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across 
the Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M. A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Cul- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a new Map of Equatorial America, and 
numerous Illustrations. This is an exceedingly 
interesting volume, which cannot fail to prove ac- 
ceptable as well to the general as to the scientific 
reader. It embodies the experiences and observa- 
tions of an expedition of scientific gentlemen, made 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute, 
which sailed from New York in July, 1867. The 
genera! route of the expedition was from Guayaquil 
on the Pacific coast, to Quito, thence on over the 
Andes, and down the Amazon and its tributaries to 
Para, on the Aflantic coast. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By 
William Godwin, Esq , author of “St. Leon,” etc. 
The present edition of this once popular story seems 
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to have heen called for as a consequence of the 
‘Byron Controversy.” The character of Falkland, 
in the unfortunate Caleb’s narrative, is: generally 
presumed to be in some respects a representative of 
Lerd Byron, 

ONLY HERSELF. A Novel, By Annie Thomas 
({Irs. Peneu.Qudlip), author of ** False Colors,” etc. 
A lively and entertaining story, yet one not without 

_ its moral, of a woman who thought only of herself, 
aud who consequently was an ungrateful daughter, 
a heartless coquette, and an unfaithful wife. and 
mother. 

T, MAOGL PLAUTE CAPTIVI, TRINUMMUS, 
ET RUDENS. With English Notes, Critical and Ba 
planatory. By Q.S.Harringtea, M, A., Professor of 
Latin in the Wesleyan University. This volume 
has been prepared under the impression that works 
of the class of composition and Latinity it repre- 
sents ought to have a place in the student’s course 
of classical reading. The three plays forming the 
text are generally considered the best of their au- 
thor’s comedies. Fite typographical appearance is 
excellent. A concise and well-written life of Plau- 
tus, prefacing the plays, will add to the student’s 
interest in them. 

HIRELL. A Novel. By the author cf “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” ete. Theilatest publication of Har, 
per’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 

From D. AppLeton & Go,, New York, through 
Lappincort & Co,, Philadelphia :— 

SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS IN THE 
RIVIERA, CORSICA, ALGIERS, AND SPAIN, 
By Samuel S. Cox, author of “The Buckeye 
Abroad,” ete.- This volume—the result of a heaith 
trip for “ winter sunbeams’’—is all that neat typo- 
graphy and binding, abundant and artistic illue- 
trations, and a more than ordinary capacity for 
graceful, easy, and lively writing can make it. The 
maia object of its author’s quest—the restoration of 
an impaired vitality by means ofsunshine, “ with its 
dry, bracing radiance’’--having been secured, the 
book has, aside from its attractions as an extremely 
pleasant story of travel, principally in Corsica and 
Spain, two of the least trodden grounds of Europe, 
the utilitarian merit of being in some sort a guide 
and encouragement to others with like consumptive 
tendencies, and who may possibly derive the same 
benefit, from a similar “search for winter sun- 
beams,” 

WHAT IS JUDAISM? or, A Few Words to the 
Jews. By Rev. Raphael D’C. Lervin. Few may be 
aware that in this country the Jews are divided into 
two important classes or churches—the Orthodox 
Jews, who still cling to all the beliefs and traditions 
of their fathers, and observe all their religious rites 
and ceremonies; and the Reformed Jews, who are 
half-convineed that the world has outgrown the 
Jewish faith and practices. Doctor Lervin is the 
champion of the latter party, and his volume will, 
no doubt, possess much interest, not only to the 
Jews themselves, but to theologians generally, as 
marking the progress of.the times. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ-BOODLE, and 
Some Passages in the Lifeof Major Gahogan. By Wm. 
M. Thackeray. A volume belonging to Appleton’s 
cheap edition of Thackeray’s works. 

MRS. GERALD'S NIECE. A Novel. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, author of “ Poo Strange not to 
be True,” etc. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. ‘Monthly Part No. 
10. Price 50 cents. 

From Rovert Carter & Brorners, New York :— 

THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD’S 





LIFE ON EARTH, By the Rev. William Hanna, 
D.D., LL. D, Dr, Hanna has published a new Life 
of Christ which has met with high praise from ne 
less an authority than the North British Review. 
This is the first of the five volumes which compose 
his work. It goes down to the first circuit of Gali- 
lee. Dr, Hanna has had the advantage of a tour 
through Palestine, and his descriptions have a fidel- 
ity and local color resembling Dean Stanley’s. 

From G, P. Putnam & Son, New York:— 

THE BRYANT HOMESTEAD BOOK. By the 
Idle Scholar. This sumptuous volum:? is a collec- 
tion of details concerning the life and habits of the 
poet Bryant, written evidently by an arfient Admirer 
of our great American poet; The publishers have 
evidently done their best; in paper, printing, and 
binding there is nothing wanting. The illustrations 
are in the best style of work. The photograph at the 
beginning and the etching which represents Bryant 
as a journalist are likenesses of him which we think 
every admirer of his genius will long to possess, 
and the sketches scattered through the book are ex- 
quisite. We have rarely seen so handsome a speci- 
men of book-making. 


From the NaTIonaL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PusiicatTion Houss, New York :— 

TEMPERANOE ANECDOTES, Original and Se- 
lected. By George W. Bungay. “This little vol- 
ume,” says its compiler, “ has been prepared for the 
entertainment of the friends of temperance, with 
the hope that it msy contribute to the advancement 
of the temperance reform. It embraces a great 
number of the happiest anecdotes used by our most 
distinguished advocates of temperance, and many 
new ones, which have never been published until 
now,” 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF CLER- 
MONT ; or, Livingston Manor. Before and During 
the War for Independence, with a Sketch of the First 
Steam Navigation of Fulton and Livingston. By 
Thomas Streatfield Clarkson. Published for, and in 
the hands only of, subscribers. As a contribution 
to our national history, this account of the Living- 
ston family,.so intimately and so prominently con- 
nected with our annals, is deserving of especial 
notice. It is illustrated with photographs of the old 
Livingston mansion—Clermont—of Judge Robert 
R. Livingston; of his son, the friend of Fulton, and 
the first chancellor of New York. We are informed 
that copies. of the work may be obtained of T. S. 
Clarkson, Tivoli, N. Y. 


From NicHots & Hatt, Boston :— 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER AND FORTUNA 
FLORA. By Mrs. Hale. This book was published 
in 1831, and has had since then a steady and increas- 
ing circulation. From a letter to the editress we 
quote: “*‘Flora’s Interpreter’ still keeps its place, 
in spite of its many rivals. All of them that I have 
seen are far inferior to it both in plan and execu- 
tion.” 


From Les & SHEPARD, Boston, through LiPPin- 
corr & Oo., Philadelphia :— ' 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 
A Report on the Condition, Capacity, and Resources of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railways. By 
E. H, Derby, of Boston. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: 
January, 1870. A peculiarly interesting number of 
the Journal. The article called “Capax or Inc&e 
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pax,” and the report of Judge Ludlow’s decision, 
will command the attention of readers, 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW: January, 1870. 

A NEW YEAR ANTHEM. By Stephen W. 
Downey. 


Godeps Aru-Chair, 
APRIL, 1870. 


APRIL has come, and with it we present our 
friends with a steel-plate illustrative of spring-time. 
We cannot look around us without being reminded 
of our picture. The unfolding of the leaves and the 
flowers, the beauty of the landscape, the fragrant 
breath of the morning, and the serenetwilight of the 
evening should inspire us with feelings of gratitude 
for the blessings of the Great Ruler. The scene pre- 
sented in our plate exhibits youth imbued into new 
life, busily engaged in gathering flowers that will 
cheer and shed a fragrance around their homes. 
May their lives be always a happy spring-time. 

“ An April Fright” is one of our usual extra wood- 
cuts. The picture explains itself. 

A fashion-plate, embroidery sheet, and extension- 
plate, with a numerous quantity of styles suitable 
for all ages also grace this number. 

WE ought to have published the following ere 
this, but we had a merry Christmas, and we hope 
for a continuation of a happy year. Oursubscribers 
have added much to our happiness by the way they 
have subscribed for their favorite old book. We 
copy the following from the Expositor, Greenville, 
N.C. . 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The December number 

of this unprecedented periodical is before us, rich in 
beauty, grace, and fashion. We will not pause to 
enumerate its varied contents, for we wish to have 
a little chat with dear old Gopey. Do you know, 
dear Mr. Godey, that the first remembrance of our 
childhood is of 2 lovely young mother with your 
beautiful book upon her lap, pointing out its match- 
less engravings to our enchanted vision? Twenty 
years have passed since then, and now a little five- 
year old darling stands beside us, and clasps her 
iny hands in extatie admiration of your book. 
And in all of these years your dear, delightful book 
has been growing better and better. o one has 
served the public more faithfully than has Louis A. 
Godey for forty years. May you have a merry 
Christmas and a glad New Year, with fifty returns 
of the same, 





RicHARD Gopey.—Some one, assuming this very 
respectable name, has been trying to swindle the 
inhabitants of Napoleonville, La. He claims a re- 
lationship. We don’t know Richard, and have no 
relative of that name. Richard is a bad fellow, and 
we should be sorry toown him. We have noagents 
for the Lapy’s Book. 


WASHBURN & Co.’s “ Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden,” an excellent 
work, and the best illustrated colored engravings 
we have ever seen in a work of this kind. Wash- 
burn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


We quote from the McLeansboro Times, who says :— 

“* And we would simply repeat what a leading New 
York journal says of Gopzy'’s Lapy’s Book. No 
other magazine in the country performs the mission 
of advancing domestic happiness as does this old 
favorite.” 

We believe this truly, for we know thai that has 
been our aim. 








LITERARY POISONS. 


WE fully agree with the remarks of the editor of 
the Evening Bulletin, quoted below, and give them a 
place in our columns, knowing that the circulstioa 
they will obtain throughout the country will have 
the effect of inciting the people to devise some 
means of breaking up the sale of these corrupt 
papers. 


“ It will be conducive to improvement in‘the moral 
health of the community if some means be adopted 
to suppress the obscene newspapers with which the 
paw b flooded. New York, the source of most of the 
filthiest immorality with which the country is af- 
flicted, sends to this city every week thousands of 
copies of each of five or six flash picture papers, 
which are devoted to glorification of vice, to illus- 
tration of scenes of debauchery and crime, and to 
lewd representations of the human figure. These 
sheets are exposed to view in shop windows and 
upon newspaper stands, and they are studied with 
absorbing interest, not only by grown persons, but 
by children of both sexes and all ages, These news- 
papers pollute the minds of innocent children by 
revealing to them knowledge of wickedness which 
older people too often tind to be a dangerous kind of 
wisdom, And this source of corruption is not pent 
up in narrow boundaries. Ina great, broad stream 
of defilement, it pours across the land, seeking the 
light of day, disregarding the barriers of the law 
carrying its foulness into every household, an 
creating demoralization, the consequences of which 
will be seen when the victims arrive at matute 
years. Every decent and intelligent man has per- 
ceived this evil, and deplored its existence, but no- 
body has thought it worth while to undertake its 
abatement. It will hardly be claimed for these 
— that jay J serve any useful purpose. 

hey are wantonly indecent, and they are issued 
reg J in answer to a demand, which is well known 
to exist in every community, for impure literature 
and indecent pictures. But, if the present laws are 
not sufficient to prevent the sale of these papers, 
the sooner we have some that are effective the bet- 
ter, There will be no hardship or injustice done in 
breaking up the trade in this vicious stuff and pun- 
ishing the offenders. The men who publish it and 
sell it are trafficking in the purity and virtue of the 
community, and accumulating wealth from the hor- 
rible business. Society has a right to prevent such 


| assaults upon the very foundation of its structure. 





If it may punish the man who picks a pocket or robs 
a house, surely it may inflict some penalty upon the 


literary Fagins who not only teach youth to become 


pickpockets and burglars, by glorifying crimes of 
this character, but who present the foulest and most 
dangerous vices in alluring forms. We recommend 
this subject to the mayor; and if he finds, upon trial 
that the existing laws offer no remedy, we will call 
upon the legislature to take some special action to 
meet the demands of the case.” 

The study of every man should be to see that the 
minds of those brought within his special influence 
should have a healthy atmosphere to live in. He 
should know that the placing of impure literature 
within their reach is apt to create impressions that 
affect them throughout life. There is a kind of sen- 
sational literature in the community that has been for 
several years gaining a hold in the minds of the 
youth of both sexes. The characters depicted in 
this class of stories are generally bad; but the inci- 
dents are woven in the form of an attractive ro- 
mance, which serves to make the sins and crimes of 
the hero and heroine appear as virtues to those who 
become fascinated by the story. A great wrong is 
done by the publishers of these works. The evil is 
witnessed to-day in the issue of a far worse kind of 
literature—the obscene publications spoken of by 
our neighbor of the Bulletin, It is our belief that 
the immense sale of these papers is due to the 
want of a proper training of the young with respect 
to what they should be allowed to read. Banish, 
then, from your homes every book and paper that 
fails to implant in the mind a moral germ that will 
bloom, and blossom, and clothe itself with beauty. 
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Benson J. Lossine.—An author we hare great 
respect for, and we like the man. He is one whose 
name will live as long as the country. The follow- 
ing are some of his works; “Field Book of the 
Bevolution,” “ History of the War of 1812,” “ His- 
tery of the Late War,” “ Views on the Hudson from 
its Rise to its Fall,” “Mount Vernon Illustrated,” 
“ History of Vassar Coilege.” All these works are 
historical, All the places represented in this country 
Mr. Lossing has personally visited, The drawings 
are made by himself, and each work is a text book 
for reference. The engravings cannot be excelled, 
if equalled, inany country. His last work, ‘‘ History 
of Vassar College,” we pronounce the finest speci- 
men of typography and engraving ever produced in 
America, The engravings on wood are difficult to 
distinguish from the finest engravings on steel. His 
works on the wars should be in every library, not 
only for their usefulness, but their beauty. 


The Rockport Journal says what every editor must 
feel :— 

“On receipt of ¢2 50 from any reader of the Demo- 
crat, we will furnish a copy of the above m zine 
for one year. We had rather do this than lend ours. 
Now is the time to send clubs for the new volume.” 

The editor of the Journal is willing to sacrifice 
fifty cents to save his own copy. We suppose if an 
editor will not lend his subscribers his literary ex- 
changes, the cry will be, “Stop my paper!” Itisa 
shame to thus impose upon editors; but it is cheap. 
You pay 62 for your paper, and get the reading of $20 
worth of exchanges. 


We find the following going the rounds of the 
press :— 

~ During his visit to England, several years ago, 
Senator Cameron was invited to the House of Lords, 
and was given a seat at the foot of the throne, which 
is considered a great honor in monarchical coun- 
tries,” 

How one may live and learn! We did not know 
that when ourself and companion, when on a visit to 
the House of Lords, were placed precisely in the 
same seat that it wasa great honor. Having now 
found it out, we return our thanks for the great 
honor conferred upon us, The fact is, there is no 
other place to seat you. 

HoLLoway’s Musica, Montuty for April.— 
Every lover of music should send for this beautiful 
number. The leading feature is a fine quartette 
covering nine pages of sheet music, composed ex- 
pressly for the Mon‘hly by Maurice D. Jones. It is 
called Jesus Lover of my Soul, and contains Solos 
and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, and two quar- 
tettes for mixed voices. This piece alone when pub- 
lished in sheet music will cost 75 cents. Besides 
this we give in the same number four other pieces 
of new music, vocal and instrumental, for the Piano, 
by popular composers. One of the pieces is espe- 
cially beautiful, the Lyda Polka, by Wilse Richt- 
myer. To the yearly subscriber all this music costs 
but 33 cents, or #4 per annum. Single numbers 40 
cents, or we will send the last three numbers on re- 
ceipt of $1 and nine cents in stamps for postage. We 
hope that every one not familiar with the Monthly 
as it is now, will try at least three numbers. As the 
January and February numbers are nearly exhaust- 
ed, those wishing the year complete shouid subscribe 
atonce. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box 
Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

THAT’s 1T!—And that is what we are proud of :— 

Godey *s a universal favorite with people of culti- 


vated taste The number for February is very rich 
and beautiful.—Stele Register, South Jackson, Mo, 











Bresan’s Interest TaBLes.—This work is pro- 
bably the most complete Interest Table in the world. 
The correctness of the work is testified to by the 
President and Treasurer of the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund, President and Treasurer of the Western Sav- 
ing Fund, the Secretary of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, by Meyers, Claghorn, & Co., 
Carson & Newbold, Furness, Brinley, & Uo., The 
Secretary of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
and by most of the institutes and merchants of this 
city. The Evening Bulletin says: “ We are satisfied 
that it is the best work of the kind yet published, 
and calculated to do away with the use of all others, 
The rate of interest may be extended indefinitely, 
and the amount ascertained with no trouble what- 
ever, It will prove a very great assistant to all 
business men, and we heartily recommend it. The 
tables are beautifully printed and bound in a very 
handsome and convenient volume,” We anticipate 
for this work—which the best authority has already 
pronounced comprehensive and accurate, and yet 
simple and easy to consult—a wide circulation 
among men in every department in business requir- 
ing prompt and reliable calculation of interest. We 
will send a copy on receipt of $4. 


The Smyraa Times is emphatic :— 


“There is not a department in which women of 
any class can possess an interest, be it useful or 
ornamental, that he has not devoted his pages to, 
There is an originality and gracefulness in every 
issue that goes far to place it above other publica- 
tions of a similar character.” 


A Goop Rvutt.—A man who is very rich now was 
very poor when a boy. When asked how he got his 
riches, he replied: “My father taught me never to 
play till my work was finished, and never to spend 
my money until I had earned it. If I had but an 
hour’s work in a day, I must do that the first thing, 
andinahour. And after that I was allowed to play; 
and then I could play with much more pleasure than 


‘if I had the thought of an unfinished task before my 


mind. I early formed the habit of doing everything 
in time, and it soon became perfectly easy to do so. 
It is to this I owe my prosperity.” 


“ BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS.”—If the Great 
Providence has not literally cast bread upon the 
waters, He has planted the elements of wholesome 
nourishment on the rocks, in the shape of Sea Moss, 
from which the Sza Moss Farine is made. This 
new article has everywhere won “golden opinions 
of all sorts of people,” and the housekeepers of the 
land generally regard it in the double light of a sta- 
ple necessary and a delicious luxury; for while its 
use lessons the expense of living, the exquisite dishes 
prepared from it cannot be obtained even at an ex- 
travagant cost, from apy other source. Scientifie 
committees, hotel keepers, professional cooks, ladies 
who superintend their own kitchens, physicians, 
nurses, dyspeptics and invalids of every class bear 
witness of these facts. To this massof indorsements 
we unhesitatingly adc our own; and, without fear 
of contradiction, say that the blanc mange, pud- 
dings, custards, etc., are the most delicious we have 
ever tasted. 


Weare sorry we cannot comply with the request of 
the writer. We give the conclusion of her letter :— 


BuFFALo. 
Dear Mr. Gopry: Please excuse one that has 
taken most of the modern magazines, but finds no- 
thing to compare with Gopey’s in fashion-plates, 
embroidery patterns, and last, but not least, reading 
matter; it is 4 rare thing to read a story in Gopry’s 
that is not in every sense good. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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We have received from Mrs. J, Hamilton Thomas, 
No. i344 Chestnut Street, a beautiful picture, which 
commends itself to all. It is entitled ‘The Home 
Above,” 

“Thy Father’s House! Thine own bright home! 
And thou hast there a place for me, 
Though yet an exile here I roam, 
That distant home by faith I see!” 

A woman clinging to a cross is the subject of the 
picture. It is well-executed, and of a good size for 
framing. 

First Love.—Ask a very young lady what she 
thinks of first love, and she will tell you that it is 
the quintessence of all that is ecstatic, compared 
with which any so-called love that may come after 
it, must be as sky-blue skimmed milk to clotted 
cream. Put the same question to an enamored 
young gentleman of eighteen, and he will vow that 
it is the Cliquot champagne of human existence, to 
which all subsequent emotions dignified with the 
name of love, are mere cider. But the nature of 
both sexes, in nine cases out of ten, can tell a differ- 
ent story. Boy-and-girl love is but a faint shadow 
of the intense passion which often overcomes and 
enthralls the middle-aged. The capacity for loving 
is not fully developed in the young miss who has 
just cast aside her doll, nor in the youth whose chin 
is but newly acquainted with a razor, The enthusi- 
asm in these novices in the tender passion is gene- 
rally evanescent. Of course there are exceptional 
cases ; but, as a general rule, love does not take firm 
root in the heart before the age of twenty-five. Pro- 
fessions of undying devotion from young men of 
nineteen and twenty are rot to be trusted. The 
question which a lady who receives an offer of mar- 
riage should consider, is not merely whether she has 
won the affections of her admirer, but also whether, 
if won, she can keep them. To have and to hold, are 
two things. 

True words if ever true words were spoken, and 
we thank the editor of the Brownstown Banner for 
the truism :— 

“Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox is in its fortieth year, and 
it is forty years a-head of any lady’s magazine in the 
country.” 

PRANG’Ss AMERICAN CHROMOS.—These chromos 
are the exact copies of originals, some of them of 
great value. To those whose tastes appreciate the 
beautiful in art, and who cannot afford the expense 
of a fine oil painting, «n opportunity is here pre- 
sented of forming a home gallery of vhoice pictures 
at a low price. L. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass., 
have just completed a new picture composed of 
forty-three impressions from as many colored stories. 
It is entitled “A Family Scene in Pompeii,” and 
represents the interior of a Pompeian house, wherein 
a mother is looking with sympathy on her grieved 
child, whose broken toy lies on the mosaic floor. 
The rich coloring of the walls, the character and ar- 
rangement of the furniture, the dress and ornaments 
of the woman, and the whole details of the picture 
are historically accurate. There appears to be no 
limit to the number of fine pictures that have been 
presented to the public by Mr. Prang since the in- 
troduction of this beautiful art. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book has not only the widest 
circulation in this country, but probably a larger 
circulation on the continent of Europe and South 
America than any other magazine. On our late 
visit to Europe, we found we were nearly as well 
known as we were in this country, 








SMALL Dests.—Lf we were asked what single act, 
involving no personal loss, would bring the greatest 
good to the largest number, we would answer, with- 
out hesitation: “ Pay your small debts.” 

There is a large class in the community who, 
though possessed of ample means, are habitually 
slow in paying their small trade accounts, who could 
pay just as well at one time as another, but who fail 
to consider wha’ great benefit would result from the 
simple act of justice o paying a small bill. To such 
the week’s journey of a five dollar note would be an 
instructive lesson. Start it where you will—with 
the pastor, the physician, the baker, the butcher, 
the grocer, or shoemaker, or coal merchant—‘t will 
be the partial means of paying fifty debts, and giad- 
dening fifty hearts in a week. 

Few people have the sanie opportunity of doing 
good by geometrical progression as those who owe 
small accounts. Much misery and suffering are alle- 
viated among the very poor by charity; but there is 
a middle class, who are able and willing to work, 
who must work, to whom begging is the alternative 
next to starvation, and whom charity does not reach. 
We refer to the careful, painstaking tradespeople— 
men, women, and children—of our cities and towns. 
They are not found in processions of strikers, have 
no political sins to atone for, and are “ content with 
their wages.’ Let employers remember that it is 
not only an act of justice to pay them, but to employ 
them, and that while their honest pride and buoyant 
hope of better days alike scorn asking or receiving 
alms, both their inclination and necessity plead for 
work and pay. 


A New Ipra.—It occurred in New York :— 

** An officer cf the Twenty-first precinct this after- 
noon met a man witha pairof handcuffson. Think- 
ing that he was an escaped prisoner he took him to 
the station-house, where his wife called scon after- 
wards. She stated she had placed the handcuffs on 
her husband because he was about to go on a‘ spree,’ 
and that she always made a habit of thus handcuff- 
ing him whenever she saw premonitions of the peri- 

cal blowouts.” 


Very True.—Whoever, having learned in schooi 
to read Racine and Corneille, or having mastered 
the exercises in Ollendorf, imagines that he is ac- 
quainted with the French language, finds how wo- 
fully he is mistaken the moment he lands on the 
shores of France. He can perhaps read the French 
newspaper. Hecan make his wants known to the 
French inn-keeper. But he is startled by the dis- 
covery that in order to conversation, it is essential 
that one should be able to receive as to communi- 
cate ideas. He can express himself tolerably well, 
but he can by no possibility understand anything 
that is said to him. The more perplexed he is the 
more excitable grows the Frenchman, in the vain 
endeavor to explain a short and simple sentence by 
long and complicated ones. To learn what ideas 
certain appearances on a printed page convey is one 
thing ; to learn what ideas certain sounds convey is 
quite another thing. Even if the traveller has ex- 
ercised himself in translating the spoken as well as 
the written word, he is still at a loss; for it is im- 
possible for him to go through the double mental 
process required in first converting the Frenchman’s 
words into English, and then from the translated 
phrase receiving the Frenchman‘s idea. In other 
words, no one has learned a language until he has 
learned to think init. The words must convey not 
other words, but ideas; not ideas through the 
medium vf other words, but directly. 


I must say there is no other magazine in America 
that enchants me like the Lapy’s Book. B. T. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ORNAMENTAL flower beds and designs are becom- 
ing so popular, that it may not be inappropriate to 
furnish a few suggestions. Beds cut out in the grass 
of various patterns and planted with masses of or- 
namental foliage plants, or flowering plants in alter- 
nate colors, produce a charming effect. This style of 
gardening is carried out on the most extensive scale 
in the parks and gardens of London and Paris. The 
following plants are extensively grown and used for 
this purpose: Among ornamental foliage plants, the 
varieties of Achyranthus, Aliernanthera, Centaurea, 
Canna, Coleus, Golden Feather, and the new and beau- 
tiful Abutilon Thompsonii, with variegated foliage, 
Echeverias, Gnaphalium, etc.; among flowering plants, 
Geraniums, Lobelia, Heliotrope, Lantana, Petunia, Ver- 
bena, etc. For sub-tropical effect, Caladiums, Colo. 
casia, Acanthus, Ricenus Solanums, Japanese Maize. 
Beautiful effects can also be produced by many of 
the Annuals, grown from seed, such as Alyssum, 
Candytuft, for white; Double Scarlet Zinnia, Linum, 
Phlox Drummondii, for scarlet; Dwarf Marigold, 
Tagetes Signata pumila, for yellow; Nemophilla in- 
signis; Lobelia, and Dwarf Convolvulus, for blue. 
We have added many new and rare plants and seeds 
to our collection during our recent visit to Europe, 
all of which will be found in Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
Jor 1870, second edition, which also contains a beau- 
tiful colored plate of the new Golden Coleus, s0 popu- 
lar in Europe, also a colored plate of Ornamental 
Flower-beds. A copy of which will be mailed to all 
who inclose ten cents to my address. Our Ten dollar 
collection of Plants, packed and forwarded by ex- 
press, contains 100 choice plants and flowering roots. 
We also send 100 choice varieties of flower seeds for 
five dollars by mail, Address, 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Hvrsspanp—" Carriage, my dear girl! Consider the 
expense! 1 don’t see how we can afford it.” 

Wife—*‘ But, George, dear, Mr. Smith keeps a 
brougham for his wife.” 

Husband (“with his logie’’)—* But she’s his se- 
cond wife, recollect, my dear.’ 

[For the life of her, at that moment, she could not 
see the bearings of this argument, so she dropped 
the subject.] 

We trust she has seen it by this time. Itisan old 
story that the second wife generally fares best. 


Postal, Money Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order, No more losses 
by mail, 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum jless than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
$20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 

y the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
#20 and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; 
more than $30 and up to #40, the charge shall be 20 
— ~ } over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 
cents. 


Tue History or a Harcouet.—Mr. George Smouse 
of Waldoboro’, Maine, has a hatchet that was used 
by an Indian in an attack made on the Dutch settlers 
in that town soon after their settlement in 1749. An 
Indian approached Mr. Smouse’s grandfather and 
struck the hatchet through his skull, and for some 
unknown cause left it there, where it was found by 
his neighbors still stickingin his brain. The hatchet 
has been preserved in the family. It is an elegant 
instrument, and was probably owned by some chief. 








New SHEET Music.—New Songs, etc., published by 
J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. He’ll Come Agafn 
To-morrow, beautiful song by Stewart, 30 cents, 
Sunny Days, by Coralie Bell, 30. The-Silver Flow. 
ing Stream, fine song and chorus, 35. Leaves that 
are Fairest, 30. . 

Chas. W. Harris, New York, publishes, Believe, 
beautiful song by Goerdeler, 35. Lead me Some. 
times where she’s Sleeping, song and chorus, 30, 
The Dissipated Steamboat, and Plantation Joe, 
comic songs, 30. Sweet Della Snow, 35. Drink from 
the Sparkling Rill, Temperance song, 30. Fare Thee 
Weil, 30. You’ll find them at Jesus’ Feet, 50. Also, 
Ain’t I Pretty? Polka and Mazourka, with elegant 
colored titles, each 60. Only for Thee Waltzes, 50, 
La Petite Fee, Polka Redowa, 30. Spring Flowers 
Mazourka de Salon, 50. Delta Phi Waltz, 50. Even- 
ing Shadows, Reverie, very pretty piece by Goer- 
deler, 40. Sorosis Galop, 35. Sunshine and Shower, 
Salon piece, easy, 40. Sweet Louisie Polka, 30, 
Genevieve March and Serenade, easy, 20. Beautiful 
Bells Waltz, 30. Up ina Balloon Quickstep, 20. La 
Perichole Polka Redowa, easy, 20. Catalogues free, 
Music sent by return mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of price. Address all orders to J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


THAT man Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, has 
again been discovered in carrying out one of those 
nefarious plots which are making his name a house- 
hold word throughout the country. This time he 
has had the cruelty to send off to Europe Mr, Rich- 
ards Muckle, who for thirty-five years has been 
cashier of the Ledger establishment. Regardless of 
poor Muckle’s feelings, he coolly said to him one 
day : “Here is an unlimited letter of credit from 
Drexel & Co. ; use as much of it as you want, for all 
I ask of you is to make the six months you spend 
abroad as delightful as possible. Don’t let want of 
money deter you from seeing anything, from refus- 
ing the best bottle of wine, or from denying yourself 
the rarest dish.” What will this stony-hearted 
publisher do next 1—New York Paper. 

We met Muckie in Europe, and he did not appear 
to be dying of grief, nor was he even a prey to 
melancholy. And, to the best of our belief, he was 
fully carrying out Mr. Childs’ invitation touching 
the ‘‘rare dish” and the “best bottle of wine.” He 
not only did not refuse the wine, but we think ia 
not a few instances he bought it. There is no better 
man than Muckle, nor one who could better enjoy 
and not abuse the confidence of a “stony-hearted 
publisher,” 


Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON: 

On the 7th day of August, 1857, I purchased one of 
your Sewing Machines, which has been used from 
that day to this almost incessantly. I do not recol- 
lect any day except Sundays in which some work 
has not been done upon it. By far the greater part 
of the time it has been run from 7 o’clock in the 
morning until 10,11, and often until 12 o’clock at 
night. It has never cost one cent for repairs, and is 
to-day in as complete working order as the day I 
bought it. I would not exchange it for a new ma 
chine of any other kind. Harriet A. BELLOWS. 

Seneca Falls, Nov. 22d, 1868. 

A TRtp around the globe in 77 days and 21 hours is 
published by the Erie Railway, the trip beginning 
by a journey over that road. It might be commenced 
and ended on the Erie. 

A urnt to those who bay subscribers with pre- 
miums. A paper in England advertises to give & 
bull-terrier male pup for the largest list of sub- 
scribers from one county. 
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Beaver Branpv MonairR.—This article our women 
folk pronounce the most useful and beautiful mate- 
rial for ladies’ dresses to be found in the country, 
and we have great confidence in theirjudgment, It 
js pure black mohair, of the richest lustre, as fine as 
silk, and will wear out six dresses of other flimsy 
articles. It is cheap anddurable. Inquire for it at 
your mercer’s, and don’t be put off with anything 
put the Beaver Brand. The “ Buffalo Brand” Al- 
paca is another article which we can also strongly 
recommend, A fashion article from a New York 
paper says :— 

“The ‘Buffaio Brand’ Black Alpaca, which has 
gained such a wide and well deserved reputation all 
over the country, is becoming more and more fash- 
jonable every day. We have carefully examined 
these goods, and can testify and speak from experi- 


ence of their durability, and for Iadies’ wear, have 
no equal in the market. They look well to the 
last.” 


These goods are greatly needed for the spring and 
summer wear, being of the richest and purest shade 
of fast black, and made of the very finest material; 
they are absolutely superior to any alpacas ever sold 
ia this country, and are now one of the most fashion- 
able and economical fabrics worn. W. I. Peake & 
Oo, are the agents, 46, 48, and 50 White Street, New 
York; but they are sold by the leading dry goods 
merchants ia all the principal towns and cities of 
the United States. 


A COBRESPONDENT says :—“ By the way, touching 
waterproofs, I think I can give travellers a valuable 
hint or two. For many years I nave worn India- 
rubber waterproofs, bu will buy no more, for I 
have learned that good Scottish tweed can be made 
completely impervious to rain, and, moreover, I 
have learned how to make it so; and, for the benefit 
of my readers, I will here give the receipt: In a 
bucket of soft water put half a pound of sugar of 
lead and half a pound of powdered alum: stir this at 
intervals until it becomes clear; then pour it off 
into another bucket, and put the garment therein, 
and let it be in for twenty-iour hours, and then hang 
itup to dry without wringing it. Two of my party— 
alady and gentleman—have worn garments thus 
treated in the wildest storm of wind and rain with- 
out petting wet. The rain hangs upon the cloth in 
globules. In short, they are really waterproof. The 
gentleman, a fortnight ago, walked nine miles ina 
storm of rain and wind such as you rarely see; and 
when he slipped off his overcoat, his underclothes 
were as dry as when he put them on. This is, I 
think, a secret worth knowing; for cloth, if it can 
be made to keep out wet, isin every way better than 
what we know as waterproofs.” 


Some very awkward revelations have just trans- 
pired before the Orleans tribunal. It appears that 
afew years ago a sister-in-law of Queen Teabella Il, 
of Spain arrived unexpectedly at Orleans, The 
prefect, overjoyed at the circumstance, placed his 
mansion at the royal visitor’s service, and hastily 
contrived a banquet to celebrate the auspicious 
event. One circumstance only prevented the distin- 
a guest from accepting the proffered honor. 

he had left home suddenly, and haa not brought 
any diamonds with her, without which appearance 
S public was impossible. “If that is all,” said the 
enthusiastic prefect, “‘ we can easily arrange that.” 
A jeweller was found on the spot ready to lend the 
required ornaments, and the banquet took place, 
graced by the presence of the Infanta. _Unfortu- 
nately, however, the princess took her departure 
suddenly from Orleans, and forgot either to pay the 
Jeweller for the loan of the gems or to return them. 
In vain has the too confiding tradesman urged his 
claim in divers places. After numberless failures, 
he bethought himself lately of summoning the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Queen Isabella, and the Infanta, 
before the Orleans tribunal, and he is intensely dis- 
concerted at the decision that the only person _re- 
sponsible for the debt is the Infanta herself. The 
well-known pecuniary embarrassment of the In- 
fanta’s husband renders the liquidation of the debt 
of the utmost improbability. 





Pour nor your Trust in Lorps.—It is doubtful 
if ever the young ladies of metropolitan upper ten- 
dom of New York will give up their ambition to 
wina titled husband, During the last ten years the 
bogus lords, who have succeeded in deceiving some 
of our fair but foolish butterflies of society into a 
hasty marriage to be repented of at leisure, have 
been altogether too many. The latest deceit in this 
lordly way is that of a young lord, who last night 
ran away from his wife, not forgetting to take her 
diamonds, and watch, and a few other valuables. 
The unhappy girl, whom the fellow married, is 
beautiful, and her widowed mother is rich. 

The impostor was the son of an English livery 
stable keeper. He was once valet to a French 
nobleman in Paris, won a few hundred pounds by 
gambling, came to this country, and captured a fool- 
ish girl who was dazzled by his assumed title of 
“lord.” Before the marriage took place, the girl’s 
mother sent a gentleman to Europe to find out about 
the.“ lord’s” genealogy, and he discovered the im- 
postor’s whole villainy. The daughter was informed 
of the discovery, but clung to the man through all. 
She is now suffering from brain fever, and is not 
expected to live. 

TRANSPOSITION.— Every student of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs, knows the necessity of transposing 
language for the sake of ascertaining its grammati- 
calconstruction. The following shows twenty-seven 
different readings of one of Gray’s well known poeti- 
cal lines, yet the sense is not affected :— 

The weary ploughman plods his homeward way, 

The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way, 

His homeward way the weary ploughman plods, 

His homeward way the ploughman weary plods, 

The weary ploughman homeward plods his way, 

The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way, 

His way, the weary ploughman homeward plods, 

His way, the ploughman, weary, homeward plods, 

The ploughman, homeward, plods his weary way, 

His way the ploughman, homeward, weary plods, 

His homeward weary way the ploughman plods, 

Weary, the ploughman homeward plods his way, 

Weary, the ploughman plods his homeward way, 

Homeward, his way the weary ploughman plods, 

Homeward, his way the ploughman, weary, plods, 

Homeward, his weary way, the ploughman plods, 

The ploughman, homeward, weary plods his way, 

The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way, 

His weary way, the ploughman homeward plods, 

His weary way, the homeward ploughman plods, 

Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way, 

Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way, 

The ploughman, weorts his way homeward plods, 

The ploughman plods his homeward weary way, 

The ploughman plods his weary homeward way, 

Weary the ploughman his way homeward plods, 

Weary, his homeward way the ploughman plods, 


Tue Chinese are a queer people. Many of them 
have gone to Texas for the purpose of working on 
the Pacific Railway of that State, before entering in- 
to the contract of hiring, they insisted that a Chinese 
store should be established near the place of labor. 
The articles of agreement provide for the establish- 
ment of this store, and contain an inventory of the 
stock that must be laidin. Some of the items, and 
the quantity to be purchased, are as follows: 5000 
quires Chinese visiting card paper; 10 pairs crape 
suspenders ; 10 boxes foo chuck, or bean curd sticks ; 
50 pounds orange-peel; 100 pounds pak ko; 50 
pounds sugar candy; 2000 pounds salt shrimps; 
50,000 fire crackers; 40 sets chop sticks and bowls; 
jos paper and jos sticks; 55 pounds dried oysters; 
10,000 Chinese cigars ; 50 pieces of silk cord, for queue 
strings; any quantity of salt fish, salt olives, pre- 
served olives, peas, betel nuts, limes, dried melons, 
dates, mellone, kim quat, crambolo, and peppermint 
oil. 
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-“A FRIEND’ IN NEED FOR THE EMPEROR.—A 
Paris correspondent tells the following odd story :— 


“ The other we Sed servant brought me in a card 
and a letter of introduction. On the former was en- 
raved Mr, Henry Wiggledon, C———- Terrace, Hyde 
ark. On opening the letter, I found that a mutual 
friend particularly recommended the bearer as ‘a 
ood fellow; but don’t let him bother you.’ ‘Show 
he gentleman in, John,’ said I. There he was, that 
good-natured, round pink face, with silvery hair, 
round head, and round body—a sort of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s elder brother, What a kind, devevolent ex- 
pression compared with But, never mind, no 
country but England can produce a John Bull. 
‘Glad to meet you, Mr, M Had some trouble 
in making out your street; perhaps the coachman 
was not a Frenchman.’ ‘Pray be seated, Mr. Wig- 
gledon. You are over here on business, Isee, Pray 
what can I do for you? [ hopeit is not anything 
about the Channel pommage? ‘Oh! no—no—non- 
sense. Channel passage; I have something in hand 
very much more serious than that. Now, look 
here, Mr. M + (the round, smiling face was try- 
ing to look solemn), ‘I have always had a great re- 
spect, the highest opinion, of your emperor. He’s 
a great man. I used to see him when he was in 
London going into Gore House, and I recollect say- 
ing to poor Crawley: *‘He’ll be a great man some 
day.” stood so near his majesty at the Great 
Exhibition that I could have touched him.’ ‘ Well 
sir, pray proceed.’ ‘Quite correct—yes—oh i—weil 
—I have a little favor to ask you, Mr. M I 
need not remind you (dare say you know more than 
I do, so far as that goes), but the truth is, Napoleon 
Bonaparte is in a terrible mess—I say a threatenin 
difficulty—about his chambers and ministers. Well, 
he has to get out of it. I’ve always liked the em- 
peror. I never spoke to his wy in my life; but 
somehow I’d do hima good turnif I could. I've 
got a plan in my head; I could get him out of all his 
political troubles in twelve hours—I could. Dare 
say it has never struck him, but I could.’ ‘ Well, 
sir, and what then? ‘I want, between you and me, 
to get an interview with the emperor. I know he 
would see me; he issuchasagacious man. Ishould 
speak my mind; I should tell his majesty just what 
I think. Now, how can I get at him?’ 
“As this inferrogation s not a new one, I was 
pre ared with an answer; but I appeared to think a 
ittle before I said: ‘I should recommend you to get 
a letter from Lord Clarendon to Lord Lyons; that 
—s to me to be the first step. But do you think 
it is worth while to trouble yourself to give the em- 
peror political advice? ‘Worth while? Yes. If I 
could do Louis Napoleon a goon turn I would, I 
want him to be happy and out of the Parliamentary 
muddle he is in. He’s a ewe fellow; did away 
with passports.’ ‘Really, I have no other advice.’ 
‘But, Mr. M . I want to see the emperor on 
Thursday at the latest. I must be in London on 

















Friday.’ Here Mr. Wiggledon took out of his 
ocket a letter, and, opening the same, placed it be- 
‘ore me. ‘There, sir, you’re a married man, I be- 


lieve; be kind enough to read that.’ 

“T obeyed, Mr. W. watching my countenance very 
searchingly as I read, ‘ Now, Henry, dear, I tell you 
what it is, if you do not come away from Paris be- 
fore the end of the week, I’ll run over and fetch 
you.’ Here I observed W.’s little eyes blink and his 
good-natured, laughing mouth grow rigid, I read 
on: ‘What can you be doing in bad Paris? How 
ean you be such a fool as to suppose that the em- 
ew will see you? Eliza is looking very pale, and 

octor Thornton says that she requires great care. 
All sorts of fevers are flying about; and we have 
seen two Gueer-ingning, suspicious men hangin 
round our house. I am not at all well myself. tt 
you see any good Lyons silk dresses, very pretty and 
new, buy me one. B. has been wanting to borrow 
money. He has given me such a description of 
Paris. Why, my dear, a might be mixed up ina 
revolution any day and be shot. There are other 
reasons why I want you to return. I’m unhappy; 
I'm far from well; I feel afraid. Besides, we’re 
within a day or two of the end of the world, if dear 
Dr. C *s prophecy comes true, and I should not 
like to be alone in the house on such an awful occa- 
sion. Remember, Henry, my gloves are No. 6}. 
Now, don’t make yourself ridiculous at Meurice’s 
Hotel, where we are known, and come home imme- 
diately —Your affectionate Debora.’ 

“I folded up the letter and returned it to Mr. W., 
observing that I thought he could not do better than 








return to London without delay. But it is not go 
— to get rid of a man who wants to have a chat 
with the emperor. It took me nearly half an hour 
to arrange that he should go home to Meurice’s 
Hotel, and write a letter to his Imperial Majesty 
Napoleon III., Tuileries. Iam to know instantly if 
his majesty sends for Mr. W.” 


Dear Gopey: Itis thirty years since I commenced 
honeannoning, with Gopey’s Lapy’s Book as an as. 
sistant. have found the Book useful in every de- 
partment of domestic ese 

rs. J. H. T., N. ¥. 


We deem it proper to give pls ce to the folllowing 
from the Easton, Pa., Free Press, as it is not only a 
compliment to the teacher but also to the scholars :— 


“We heard of an incident concerning the alarm at 
the school building the other day, which so well il- 
lustrated the noble part of human nature that we 
give it publication. In one of the schools there isa 

young girl who isacripple. It is the custom of the 
eacher to allow her, when the scholars are dis. 
missed, always to pass out first, in order that she 
may escape from the confusion attendant upon the 
dismissal of so many children. On Monday last, 
when the alarm of fire was sounded, all the school- 
rooms were at once emptied of theircontents. While 
in all of them they rushed out in dismay and fright, 
in some cases leaving everything behind, in the one 
where the lame child was there was perfect quiet- 
ness and order. All the scholars, notwithstanding 
the noise and apparent danger, remained Spe 
their seats till their lame companion had go 
safely out, and was secure from the rush, when they 
with a bound cleared the room. La | thought of 
her safety before their own; neither fright nor self- 
ishness induced them to provide for themselves unfil 
they saw her secure from peril. Such a ——_- 
consideration and kindness we have not heard of for 
many a day, and, when we remember that it came 
from children, it becomes all the more touching and 
beautiful.” 


AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE, published by Geo. 
W. Childs, Philadelphia. How useful this work 
must be to book publishers we can imagine, and we 
know that they cannot do without it. To us it is 
valuable for its English and French correspondence, 
We appreciate them, 


A FrRencH paper mentions an incident whieh 
caused a good deal of amusement at the Paris crimi- 
nal court lately. M. X——, a prominent advocateof 
the French bar, was walking in the Tuileries gar 
dens. A girl of about sixteen or seventeen accosted 
him, and begged him to direct her to the Rue du Bae. 
The gallant advocate, struck by the damsel’s pretty 
face, showed her the way himself, ae as they 
went along. Arriving at the terrace near the Pont 
Royal, the young lady thanked M, X—— for his 

oliteness, and then ran at a smart pace over the 

ridge. The advocate a minute afterwards parodies 
that his watch and chain had vanished. owever, 
the best part of the story is tocome. The next be | 
M. X—— met the adventuress on the boulevard 
gave herin charge at once. It transpires that the 
sharp-witted damsel, having learned meanwhile that 
she had operated upon a celebrated advocate, has 
found out his name and address, and retained him 
to conduct her defence for the theft. The question 
whether M. X—— is legally entitled to refuse the 
brief is warmly debated in Parisian legal circles, 


By way of novelty, some inquiring minds have 
just discovered a relationship between the Empress 
of the French and Robinson Crusoe! Certainly one’s 
mind fails to seize any trait of resemblance existi 
between the sugust and elegant mistress of the Tul- 
leries and the man of many adventures generally 
presented to our imaginations through the medium 
of a conical hat, a palm-leaf umbrella, and a parrot; 
but it seems that the Dumfries man named Selkirk, 
from whom both Daniel Defoe and Saintine in his 
book called “ Seul,” derive their Robinson Crusoe, 
belongs decidedly to the Scottish families to which 
the Empress is closely related; and so you see We 
must believe it. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THis ornamental suburban residence was designed 
for Mrs. Fahnstock, and it is to be built nine miles 


from Pittsburg, Pennsyivania. It will take part in 
beautifying this already highly-improved locality. 
There is no risk of ugliness when we make the de- 
tail drawings for our designs, as almost every 
locality over this vast country full proves; and the 
amount of patronage we receive from the districts 
in which our designs have been used fully attests 
their merits. 
The difficulty that formerly existed of a want of 
knowledge an apprestomen of good proportion is 
being fast removed. Few persons heretofore have 
been able to discriminate between good building and 
the design, or to know how much beauty and grace 
should be obtained from a given quantity of material 
and labor; the eredit lying in the one case with the 
architect, and in the other with the mechanic, If a 
mass of enrichments were placed ina museum, taken 
in the light of the intention they would afford plea- 
sure to the most cultivated connoisseur, and they 
would convey the same idea as a library of literary 
works, each object being a distinct subject for con- 
templation. But a homogeneous mixture or medley 
kind of work in an architectural design will not do, 
for, when the thought is one to live a century or 
more, how different must be our handling of the 
ornaments, and the adjustment of quantities; every 
wees must be well considered. Styles may change, 
ashions grow out of date, different ideas become 
more prevalent, but common sense and proper ad- 
justments can never be disregarded while civiliza- 
tion exists. Ia this country we want original 
designs, guided by principles that admit of no failure. 
Too much memorizing belittles the mind. Franklin 
was wrong when he stated that a good copy was 
better than a bad original; for the truth is evident 
that the works of the first architects, Assyrian, 
ptian, Grecian, French, or English, are better 
than the most superb copy ever made by a copiest. 
The want of originality spoils our music, it spoils 
= fashions, and our painters, our sculptors, and 
| who throw the ‘<rces of the human mind upon 
the aid of the memory aione, soon lack juagment, 
and refine, and refine, until all the energy, worth, 
aie that the original possessed are lost, 

e have blank copies of specifications and bills of 
quantities printed so fully that they require but 
little written matter to render them perfect for any 
building. We will send a blank copy of each to an 
Person who incloses us a postal order for two (2) 








dollars. Persons desiriag to build without the as- 
sistance of an architect would do well to obtain 
these blanks, as by them no part is left unnoticed, 
each part being brought distinctly to the mind. By 
them may also be avoided those disagreeable law- 
suits or other losses. 














Description.—A vestibule; B hall, 8 feet wide’; C 
parlor, 14 by 22 feet; D Lear yg yer 14 by 20 feet; E 
sitting-room, 14 by 16 feet; F china closet, 7 by 10 
feet; G pantry, 7 by 10 feet; H kitchen, 14 by 14 
feet; I back porch; J wash houre, 10 feet 6 inches 
by 10 feet 5 inches. 
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Eveenre’s OLp CLotnes.—Empress Eugenie, who 
sets the fashions of the civilized world, has a sale of 
cast-off dresses every year, and, as she rarely wears 
a dress twice, the number sold is always very great. 
A Paris letter-writer ape & graphic account of a 
sale just terminated. He says that the custom was 
established by the royal families of the Tuileries 
long before the great Revolution, aeceded to by the 
Empress Josephine, continued under the Restora- 
tion, maintained by the Princesses of the House of 
Orleans, and kept up with great spirit under the 
= a A long gallery, —— rans along the 

asement 8 me of the palace, | into the gar- 
den just opposite the Prince Imperial’s wiater walk, 
is fitted up from one end to the other with oak ward- 
robes. This is called the De Froque of the palace, It 
is here that che refuse dresses and the zast-off ap- 
parel of the royal and imperial ladies who have suc- 
ceeded each other for the last hundred years in the 
occupation of the Tuileries are invariably borne, 
when rejected from the floor above. 

These wardrobe cupboards, numerous and exten- 
sive as they are, get generally well filled during the 
year, and when the four seasons are considered 
thoroughly over, a sale ig made of the whole, where 
every article is priced beforehand, and visitors are 
admitted to view and purchase without the observ- 
ance of further ceremony than the presentation of an 
invitation card from one of her Majeat *s attendants, 
to whom the privil of granting them belongs. 
The sale of the wardrobe at the Tuileries is 
conducted on the strictest principle of equity. The 
shutters of the long gallery are eleneds and it is 
lighted from wne end to the other with lamps and 
candelabra, se that the light is stronger than it 
would be were the daylight admitted, as the ceili 
is low, and the windows sunk dvcep into the wall. 
Every article is ticketed, and, of course, no deviation 
from the o decision can possibly be allowed. 

A long line of stretchers are p all down the 
middle of the gallery, the doors of the bes on 
either side are flung open, and the visitor, walking 
slowly down on one side and poterning on the other, 
makes choice of what may suit her taste, and, in- 
scribing the number it bears upon a card, hands the 
latter to the attendant in waiting at the door, and 
departs. The stretchers are occupied by the shawls, 
and the wardrobes by the dresses, the shelves by the 
under linen, while a sort of counter at the further 
end of the gallery is filled with the champignons, on 
which are exhibited the bonnets and headdresses. 
The white satin dress, most splendidly embroidered 
in silver, with the tunic of buillonee gauze and silver 
mouches, confined by bands of ponceanu velvet, in 
which her Majesty went to the opera with the King 
Consort of Spain, was not quoted higher than the 
nankeen-colored dress and jacket, braided with 
green, which was recognized as the uniform invent- 
ed by the Empress for the drive at Fontainebleau. 

To be sure, the buttons wege of malachite and set 
in gold, but the material of the dress could scarcely 
be considered as-bearing any value whatever. The 
shawls were principally of French manufaeture, and 
mostly for summer wear; the cloaks and mantles, 
deprived of their lage fur, are unattractive, The ut- 
most exaggeration seems to exist in the prices put 
upon the bonnets. In the first place the article itself 
is outof fashion almost as soon as seen ; inthe next 
it possesses no resources whatever, and, abeve all, it 
is liable to a greater deterioration than the dress. 
The habit of leaning back in the earriage, which has 
become so general piroya the bonnet immediate! 7 
and renders it shabby in form, even white still bright 
and fresh in color. The proceeds of the sale are 
generally brought wp by the valets and women of 
the robe, who dispose of what remains unsold 
to the great dealers of Paris, who again sell them to 
their @fistomers at immense prices. 

Srartstics or lowa.—Iowsa ts probably mating as 
rapid progress as any State in the Union. The as- 
sessment for 1869 coatains the following items: The 
comparison is made with thé statistics of 1867. New 
house® built, 26,5665 incr of whites, 138,144; in- 
grease of colleges 381; increase of acres inclosed, 
947.194; inerease of acres cultivated, 669,470; increase 
of bushels of wheat, 3,990,000 ; increase of bushels of 
corn, 16,600,0¢% : increase of bushels of oats, 3,000,000 ; 
increase of busaels of potatoes, 3,000,000 ; increase o 
pounds of butter, 2,900,000; increase of pounds of 
Wool, 3,000,000 ; increase of tons of hay, 2,000,000 ; in- 
crease of pour4ds of hops, 270,000; increase in value 
of machinery, $1,500,000’; increase of bushels cf coal, 
4,000,000 ; increase of acres assessetl, 1,400,000. 





True Hekoism.—The following anecdote, extract. 
ed from the unpublished memoirs of s French noble. 
man, may, it is hoped, serve as an example wel] 
worthy of being imitated by all who desire to be 
thought truly brave and courageous. It records an 
instance of a victory gained by a man over his own 
passions—a victory more giorious, more honorable 
than any that has ever been purchased with fire and 
sword, with devastation and bloodshed :— 


“Two noblemen, the Marquis de Valaise and the 
Count de Meric, were educated under the same mag. 
ters, and were regarded by all who knew them as 
patterns of friendship, honor, and sensibility. Years 
succeeded years, and no querrel had ever disgraced 
their attachment, when one unfortunate evening, 
the two friends having indulged rather freely in 
some excellent a y, repaired to a neighboring 
hotel, and engaged in a game of backgammon. For. 
tune decl herself in favor of the marquis; he 
won the game, and in the thoughtless glee of the 
moment laughed in exultation at his unusuai good 
luck. The count lost his temper, and once or twice 
upbraided the ra for e oying the pain which 
he had excited in the bosom of his friend, At last, 
upon another fortunate throw made by the marqui 
by which he gammoned his an nist, the infuriat 
count threw the box of dice in the face of his brother 
soldier. 

*‘ Every gentleman present was in amazement, and 
waited, almost breathlessly, for the moment when 
the marquis would sheathe his sword in the bosom 
of the now repentant count. 

“*Gentlemen,’ said the marquis, ‘I am a French- 
man, & soldier, and a friend. I have received a blow 
from a Frenchman, a soldier, and a friend. I know 
and acknowledge the laws o: honor, and I will obey 
them. Every man who sees me wonders why I am 
tardy in visiting with vengeance the author of m 
disgrace. But, gentlemen, the heart of that man 
entwined with A own; our education was the 
same, our principles are alike, and our friendshi 
dates from our earliest years. But, Frenchmen, 
will obey the laws of honor and of France; I will 
stab him to the heart!’ 

“Upon this he threw his arms around his unhappy 
friend, and said: ‘My dear De Meric, I forgive you 
if you forgive me for the irritation I have occasioned 
in a sensible mind by the levity of my own. And 
now, gentlemen,’ added the — ‘though I have 
interpreted the laws of honor in my own way, if 
there remains in this room one Frenchman 
dares to doubt my resolution to resent even an im- 

roper smile at me, my sword is by my side to pun- 
Ph an affront, but not to murder a friend for whom 
1 would die, and who sfts there a monument of con- 
trition and bravery, Pare | with me fo challenge the 
rest of the room to deadly combat if any man dare 
to think amiss of this transaction.’ ” 


Tue fine folks who went to the Suez canal open- 
ing took along with them other Parisian luxuries 
beside the striped silken tents. There is the porta- 
ble fresh. butter churn, made out of cut crystal and 
mounted on silver feet. It is provided with a silver 
rod which revolves swiftly in the cream and 2 
a pat of butter in three minutes. The fruit refrige- 
alee is made of plated silver. There is a hollow in 
the centre of it for raspberries, for instance; 
around them rise a wail of artificial ice ; the fruit is 
eovered with some chemical preparation which adds 
savor and congeals; after a rotary turn or two the 
raspberries are frosted. 


Ar the recent Imperial ball at St. Cloud, the 
Duchess de Mouchy wore a white gauze train robe, 
marked with silver, over which is a square 
and shirt tunic, red currant color, kept on the shoul 
ders diamond straps or epaulets. On the right 
shoulder began a scarf of silver foliage which draped 
the bosom and fell crossways down the left side all 
over the skirt. The duchess wore $300,000 worth 
family Giamonds on her head, ears, neck, and arms}; 
the diadem and ear-rings were mounted with pear 
shaped pearls hanging from diamond clusters. 


Jnan Maria Farina, the “genuine” Col 
manufacturer, is dead, leaving seventeen other, 
fraudulent Jean Maria Farinas in Cologne to sur- 
vive him. Laura Farina, worth $2,000,000, marriage- 
able, and but twenty-one, suc 
logne business, 


him in the ¢o 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE THREE WISHES. 
A FAIRY TALE DRAMA, 
BY M. F, E. 


Characters, 


DAME DISCONTENT. 

Joun, her husband. 

ELuen, their daughter. 

EDWARD, @ young farmer. 
REDNOBE, an elf, 

RosEeBuUD and BLUEBELL, fairies. 


Costumes. 

Dame Discontent. Dress of common brown stuff. 
Heavy cloak and hood. In the face of her hood ap- 
pears the large white ruffles of a cap worn beneath it. 

Joun. Long gray coat, knee breeches, black stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes, A short clay pipe in his 
mouth, 

E.ten. Short red dress, looped overskirt of gay 
chintz, black bodice, white apron, slippers, and 
white stockings ; bow of ribbon in hair. 

Evwap. High white hat, decorated with ribbons ; 
biue coat, with large brass buttons; scarlet vest, 
buff breeches, gray stockings, and shoes with huge 
buckles. 

Repnose. Suit of black, short cloak, cap with 
white plume. The performer of this. part must be 
small, wear one of those masks with a large red 
nose, obtainable at the toy stores, and stuff some- 
thing under his cloak to appear humpbacked. 

RoseBuD and BLUEBELL. Dresses of pink and 
blue-spangled gauze ; wands covered with gilt paper 
and decorated with rosebuds and bluebells. 


A dresser coniaining 


Scenk I.—Inside of a cottage. 
ELLEN at the 


crockery; a table and two chairs. 

table peeling potatoes. 

Ellen. There goes Edward past the window. I 
know he must be coming here, because he has on his 


best suit. Oh,dear! I wish I had time “pret on my 
striped gingham, (Smooths ker hair hurriedly.) Heve 
hecomes. (Knock is heard.) Come in. 


Enter EDWARD, with a very large nosegay. 

Edward, Good-morning, Ellen. Busy as usual, I 

see. 
Ellen. Good-morning, Edward. Won’t you take a 
chair? (ELLEN hands him one, upon which he carefully 
places his hat, and remains standing. ELLEN seats 
herself upon the other.) 

Edward, (Looking around uneasily.) Is your father 
or mother at home? 

Ellen. Oh, no! This is market day, you know, 
and they have gone to town to sell the last batch of 
butter which I made. 

Edward. 1 wish that I were a pat of butter. 

Ellen. Dear me! what a strange wish. Why? 

. = That I might be patted by your fair 
ands. 

Ellen. (Looking down and playing with the corner o 
her apron.) Oh! ia! ane v 

Edward. The truth is, Ellen, I knew your parents 
were out, and I came here to see you, toask you the 
question which you promised to answer by harvest 
time. Harvest time is past. Is it yesorno? Will 

ou take this nosegay, and in taking it consent to 

ecome my wife? (He offers the nosegay, which ELLEN 
bashfully accepts.) (Joyfully.) It is yes. (Advances 
fo ELLEN, and seizes her hand, is about to place an arm 
Ground her waist, when 


Enter Dame Discontent and Jonny, 


John, (Taking pipe from his mouth.) Bless me! 

Dame. ote! ack.) Well, I never! 

Edward. (Lead ELLEN forward, she hiding her 

ace.) Master and Mistress Discontent, as I love 
len, and Ellen loves me (ELLEN nods, still keeping 
face covered), we ask your consent to our imar- 
riage, and your blessing upon it? 

John. As far as I’m concerned—ahem—hem—wife, 
tell ’°em what we think. I'll agree to whatever you 
~. Speak to ’em, do, ° 

‘ame. I shan’t say a word, No, not one word, 
I’m dumbfounded at the idea of such a fool as you, 
John Discontent giving these two foolish ones ad- 
vice. (Joun shakes his head negatively.) It whs ad- 
Vice, I say. What right have you to speak while 
I'm here to tell ’em? Who’s mistress, you or I? 
And you, young man, ain’t you ashamed of yourself 





to come here after my daughter? What have you to 
support a wife on? Ellen has not a cent, and I 
eg at *ve the same. 

dward. I haven’t much money, to be sure, but I 
have a cottage and— 

Dame. (Contemptuousiy.) Our Ellen marry a man 
with only a cottage! Well, upon my word, you 
have impudence. cottage, indeed ! 

Edward, And an acre of land and a cow. 

Dame. (Turning to Joun.) John Discontent, are 
we to be insulted because we’re poor? Why don’t 
you knock that beggar down, with his cottage, his 
acre cf land, and hia cow? 

Edward, It gives more milk than any two cows 
around. 

Dame. (Mournfully.) O John! it’s easy seen it 
don’t belong to my family. A Pollywinkenses—l’m 
proud to be a Pollywinkenses—would never stand 
this. To hear this person talk about a cottage, an 
acre of land, and a cow that gives more milk than 
any two cows around in connection with our Ellen! 
(Energetically.) Young man, you shall not marry 
her. You had better go; you are not wanted here, 
and (EDWARD, in consternation, sits down on the chair 
which contains his hat) the sooner you go the better, 
[Ezvit Epwarp, leaving his crushed hat on ihe chair. 

Ellen. (Sobbing.) O mother! 

Dame. Stop crying, girl. Don’t be a fool. I’d 
never be contented with such a poor son-in-law, and 
it’s easy seen you are not of my family. A Polly- 
winkenses— 

Ellen. Ly Hee 1 O mother! he has left his 
hat. He’ll drown himself (sobbing), or catch the 
influenza, or something, without his hat. Do let me 
take it tohim. (Dame D. takes the hat and nosegay, 
and throws them from the window.) [Curtain falls. 


Sceye II.—Same as Scene I. Two candles burning on 
the table. Dame D. and Joun seated on each side of 
the fireplace. 

Dame. Dear, dear, what a life this is! Oh! I wish 
we were rich. All our neighbors are richer than we 
except Edward. I let Ellen go over to Jones’; I 
hope she will not meet him coming home. I do 
wish that girl had more of my spirit. But I’ll go to 
sleep, John, I am tired of your talk, 

John. I haven’t spoken one word the whole 
evening. 

Dame. Don’t tell me! (Leans back in her chair and 
snores; JOHN follows her example, pipe still in his 
mouth.) 


Enter RosEBup and BLUEBELL, 

Rosebud. (Gazing at the sleepers.) How discontented 
these mortais are! This woman was just wishing 
for riches ; I wonder if she would be happy if they 
were given to her? 

Bluebell. I do not know. I think, however, that 
her daughter would be rendered happier, for the ob- 
stacle which prevents her union with Edward, the 
young farmer, would then be removed. Here is 

ednose. Perhaps he can tell, for these elves know 
everything. 


Enter REDNOSE. 


Rednose. (Skipping towards them and bowing.) Hail, 
lovely ladies! You seem deeply engaged in conver- 
sation. y ¢- inquire the cause? 

Rosebud. od-evening, Rednose. We were just 
ae if Dame Discontent would be happy were 
her wish for wealth gratified. 

Rednose, No, indeed. She would be far more mis- 
erable, for riches would bring in their train desires 
and cares from which she is now happily free. 

Bluebell, But, most wise Rednose, dc you think 
she would consent to Elien’s marriage? 

Rednose. Pride would then prevent her from allow- 
ing Ellen to wed with one so poor as Edward. 
However, fairies, it is easy to try the experiment; 
it a teach her that contentment is better than 
wealth. I will grant her a wish. 

Rosebud and B 
to John. 

Rednose. Rosebud shall announce to them their 
good fortune. I will awaken them. (REDNOSE here 


ii, And we will each grant one 


sings any song that may be deemed a ate. DAME 
D. and OHN @ccompan him fs loudly.) 
Dame. (Yawning.) How the wind roars. fenit 


BLveBett and RepNose, Rosesup sfands centre. 
—_ is Seeing fairy and looking frightened.) Speak 
t, wife. 
Dame. Speak to what, youdunce? (Sees Rosesrp.) 
O beautiful lady, I— 
Rosebud, Silence, woman! To you, mortals, three 
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wishes have been graciously ordained to be gratified. 
Two of these are accorded to you, John Discontent, 
the other is given to your wife. Think well, both 
of you, before you wish. 
ohn. (Rubbing his eyes.) Am I awake? 
(Exit RosesuD, waving her wand. 

Dame. Of course, you are, though you areas stupid 
as usual. I can’t imagine ane See wish is given to 
me, while you receive two. At any rate, I'll have 
to make the best of it. What shall we wish for? 

John, For great wealth, isn't it best? 

Dame. I used to think so. But a great ney peo- 
ple are rich; and now that I have the power, I shall 
wish for something more rare. I wish we had a 

ard of black pudding; it would make us so com- 

ortable while we are thinking. (A yard of black 
pudding falis to the floor.) 

John. (Angrily.) Now you've done it! I don’t 
often get angry, but I have good reason now. I do 
wish that pudding fast to your nose, (Dame D. 
screams, and the pudding ascends until it reaches the tip 
of her nose, where it hangs.) 

(A thin cord should be attached to the roll of 
cloth or silk, which represents the pudding. This 
cord should be passed through a loop in the front of 
Dame D.’s h . The performer must pull one end 
until the other, to which the pudding is joined, is 
on a level with her nose.) 

Dame. Oh! take it off. O husband, wish it off! 
(Pulling at it.) 

John. (Soothingly.) We have only one more wish. 
I will wish for weaith, and then we will have a gold 
box made to cover it. You shall be the richest lady 
in the world, and everybody will be wearing gold 
cases to their noses when you havVe set the fashion. 

Dame. Oh, no, nof Wish that it may fall to the 
ground, or I shall certainly kill myself. 
fi ey Well, then, may it fall to the floor. (Pudding 


Enter Evwaxp and ELLen. 


Ellen. Dear father and mother, I met Edward 
coming home— é 

Edward. yee pn Aud I insisted, notwith- 
standing the denial I received this morning, in com- 
ing again to ask —_ consent and blessing: 

John. I agree, if your mother does, Ellen. 

Dame. I have learned this evening that it is best 
to be contented with what we possess, therefore, 
Edward, though you are poor, I receive you as a 
son-in-law. Bless you, my children. 

John. Bless you, and be happy. My children, you 
had better be married to-night (aside), for fear the 
old woman may change her mind. [Exvit Dame D. 
and Joun erm-in-trm, EDpwarp end ELLEN follow. 


Ente; Repnoss, Rosesup, and BLUEBELL. 


‘ Betuots. (Cutting @ caper.) Are you satisfied, 
adies? 
Both. Perfectly. Good fortune to the happy pair! 
Rednose. So be it. Adieu, fair ones. ope to 
meet you at the queen’s ball on St. John’s Eve 
[Exit Repnose right, Farrtss left. 


Curious CeremMoyy.—Ir 1794 an old lady died in 
London, and was buried in the vaults of one of the 
ehurches. When her will was read, it was found 
that she had bequeathed a considerable sum to the 
church, the proceeds of which were to be annually 
distributed to the rof the parish on the 28th of 
January, her own birthday. The condition attached 
to the uest was that her coffin should be care- 
fully dusted every year on the day in questien. In 
case this operation should be omit on a single 
occasion, the entire principal of the bequest was to 
pass to the authorities of the adjoining parish. Of 
cou the officials of the church have always been 
careful to perform this interesting ceremony, and it 
was done this year for the seyenty-sixth time. 


“One of the Spiritualist Home’s newest feats is 
to make brandy disappear from a glass tumbler. 
However novel and wonderful this may appear to 
the people of Paris and London, it is nothing but a 
vile trick, which is most dextercusly pract by 
thousands of persons in this city every day.” 


We have frequently seen brandy disappear from a 
tumbler. The person who held the glass simply put 
it to his mouth. 





A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNNIEGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


BY OUR OWN PHUNNIEGRAPHER, 
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“ VIRGINIA CREEPERS.” 


A New Doctor-tn.—We have a few female doc. 
tors and also apothecaries in our principal cities, and 
as we call the doctors Esculapi-Anns, why not cail 
the druggists Ipecacu-Hannahs? 


An Irishman’s friend having fallen in a slough, 
the Irishman called loudly to another for assistance, 
The latter, who was busily engaged in cutting a log, 
and wished to procrastinate, inquired, “ How deep 
is the gentleman in?’ “Up to his ankles.” “Then 
there is plenty of time,” said the other. ‘“ No, there 
is not,” rejoined the first. “I forgot to tell you he’s 
in head first.” 








“ MOTHER, I’ VE COME HOME TO DYE!” 


A GENTLEMAN, giving a lecture to some boys, was 
explaining how no one could live without air. He 
then said: ** You have all heard of a man drowning 
—how does that happen?’ The ready answer was: 
***Oause he can’t swim.” 


Ir has been said that the difference between & car- 
pe the res and a carriage-horse, is, that one goes 
better when it is tired, and the other doesn’t. 


“Tarret is one kind of ship I always steer cleat 
of,” said an old bachelor sea-captain ; “and that’s 
courtship, ’cause on that ship there’s always tw@ 
mates and no captain.” d 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Avpress “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadeiphia.” Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
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possible; some little article, not purchased, but 


| worked by your own hands—s little picture from 


your pencil, or a trifle from your needle; there are 


| various little things can be worked that, in them- 


be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return | 


postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. R. P. F.—Ser? pattern January 26th. 

T. E. J.—Sent box by express 29th. 

L. H.—Sent pattern February 3. 

Miss M,. C.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. E. L.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. A. M. 8S.-—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. 8S. C. S.—Sent articles 7th. 

Mrs. L. A. R.—Sent hair work 14th. 

Mrs. E, A. S.—Sent hair braid by express 14th. 

Mrs. E. C. B.—Sent pattern 17th 

Mrs. L. R. S.—Sent hair braid by express 17th. 

E, D. R.—The following is the list : One year mar- 
ried, the paper wedding; fifth, wooden; tenth, tin; 
fifteenth, crystal ; twenty-fifth, silver; fiftieth, gold; 
seventy Bite. diamond, 

Ella.—The statue of Com. Perry at Newport is not 
that of the real Com. Perry, he of Lake Erie fame— 
Com. Oliver Hazard Perry. He had no rich son-in- 
law to put up one for him. 

A. J. B.—No matter which side he takes. 

L. C. B., Stamford, Conn.—Any number you 
please, from one to one thousand. 

Justice, lowa City.—Such accidents will happen. 
The same magazine copied a story of ours once upon 
a time. 

Three Graces.—1. The dresses of white French 
muslin, handsomely trimmed, and colored silk pan- 
niers of blue, pink, and lilac, or green. The dresses 
should be made with trains. 2. Yes. 3. At a gen- 
tleman’s furnishing store. 4. It is not customary to 
give presents unless the parties are engaged. 5. 
Act without affectation. 6. We cannot say. 7. 
Singing, if good; but so few persons are gifted with 
a fine voice that good playing should be cultivated. 
. .. 9. By waiting until he informs you of the 
fact. If he does not, being in favor or not matters 
little. 

Flora.—1. Yes, if you have no parlor of your own. 
2. The eldest unmarried daughter’s card is Miss 
Smith; the others Miss Irene or Miss Mary Smith. 
3. Yes, and we recommend “ Ollendorf.”’ 

Germantown.—Viloselle is the thick floss so much 
used now for zephyr work. 

L. P. K.—We cannot give the desired information, 

Rosebud.—Decidedly wrong. 

A Bon Vivant.—The following is the or’er, but 
this is only observed at the more expensive dinners: 
Oysters are generally served, on the half-shell, as an 
appetizer, when the guests sit down; and in this 
case a glass of Sauterne is usually handed to each 
guest. Sherry is served with the soup; sometimes 
both sherry and Madeira. Champagne comes on 
after the fish is removed and when the meats, etc., 
appear, and continues to be served till the dessert, 
At large dinner-parties, hock, Madeira, and claret 
are also served with the meats, according to the 
taste of the guests. Some people drink but one kind 
of wine: in this case, find out, if you can, what they 
like, and give it to them; but where all kinds are 
served, they are sure to get what they prefer. At 
the best tables, salad and cheese are offered just 
before the dessert, and in this case a glass of port 
wine is handed around at the same time. After 
dessert, give a glass of Curacoa, Chartereuse, or 
other cordial, and subsequently coffee. If you have 
any very fine hock, Madeira, or claret, it is to be 
drunk after the dessert. 

L. R. D.—It should be worn for two years. 

Mrs, H. T.—My dear madam, wrinkles will come, 
and we know of nothing that will prevent them. 

Lottie.—It is all humbug about the opal being an 
unlucky stone, foretelling sickness, etc. 

H. A.—Bracelets are fashionable. 
particularly, but they are very expensive. 


Effie.—If it is necessary for you to make a present | 


to a gentleman, let it be of the most refined nature 
VOL. LXXX.—25 


: 
Tortoise-shell | The lower one is trimmed with one ruffle, headed 


selves, cost comparatively nothing, but as being the 
offspring of your gentle skill, will claim a priceless 
value from the receiver. All presents should be 
made with as little parade as possible, not offered 
formally, but in an indirect way. 

“EE. S.S. will be greatly obliged if the editor will 
kindly inform her how she may get rid of a kind of 
wart, like a mole, which has come on her eyebrow 
during the last year, and is sometimes large, and at 
others small. If the editor should not know of any 
cure, could he give the name of any good doctor in 
Philadelphia, who understands these things?” If 
you will write and send a stamp, we will inform you 


| of a good surgeon, but we decline taking the liberty 


| received, 


of publishing his name. 

Mertie.—Orange blossoms are the emblem of chas- 
tity. There is no other reason that we know of for 
their being worn by brides. 

M. T. R.—We cannot make any new engagements 
this year. Perhaps next. 

Emily G.—Decidedly too young. 

Minnie, La.—Go with your husband of course. 
Your mother has nothing to do with it. Cannot 
answer your second question. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil. 
ias, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen. 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac. 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom. 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 


| in choice. 


The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 


| in this department, and knows nothing of the trans. 


| actions; and whether the person sending the order 


| purple. 


| Bow of lace in back. Coat sleeves. 


is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Robde walking dress of purple Foulard silk, 
made with one skirt and Polonaise forming an upper 
skirt. The skirt is of purple, with a border around 
it of purple and white stripes; the edge is finished 
witharuffie of purple. The Polonaise is of the striped 
material, with a cape; sleeves and pannier puff of 
Purple bonnet, trimmed with violets and 
green leaves. 

ig. 2.—Visiting dress of Azof green silk, made 
with two skirts. The lower one is cut in Vandykes, 
trimmed with white lace, with a plaiting of a darker 
shade coming below them. The upper skirt is cut 
open in the front and puffed in the back, trimmed 
to correspond. Plain corsage, with lace bretelles. 
White lace 


| bonnet, trimmed with green flowers. 


Fig. 3.—Black silk dress, made with two skirts. 


with a box-plaited quilling. The upper skirt is 
trimmed with wide thread lace, headed with scarlet 
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velvet. Plain corsage, with cape pointed in the back 
and front. Coat sleeves, with puffs at top. Wide 
velvet sash, Black straw hat, trimmed with scarlet 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of light Havana brown silk, spotted 
with black, made with one skirt trimmed with box- 
plaited ruffles a quarter of a yard long at the sides 
and the front. Overdress of black silk, cut with deep 
points in front, and rounded in the back, trimmed 
witharuche of silk. Plain corsage, cut heart-shape. 
Brown sleeves. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with 
gay flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of blue silk, made with a 
short skirt trimmed with a point lace flounce in 
front, and a puff of white silk divided by blue satin 
bows. Court train, scalloped on the edge and bound 
with white silk, and a piping of white silk going 
above it. The sides are ornamented with point lace 
and blue satin bows. Low square corsage, from 
which depends long scarf ends in front, finished with 
fringe. Point lace forming sleeve, andonneck. Hair 
arranged in puffs and curls, with pink rose at the side. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of four years, of light brown 
jasper serge, made with a skirt trimmed with three 
rosettes at side. Jacket cut in Vandykes and lined 
with searlet. Straw hat, trimmed with scarlet and 
black. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—This dress can be worn either in the street 
or house, as the skirt barely touches the ground. It 
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piqué or black silk. It may be braided eitier in scar- 
let or black if piqué is used, and with white soutache 
if black silk is preferred. 

Fig. 9.—Princess dress for a girl of three years, 
made of white piqué spotted with scarlet; it is 
trimmed with scarlet and white braid, 

Fig. 10.—Square open collar, composed of borders 


| of English embroidery. The Vandykes of the em- 


broidery are ornamented with satin rosettes, with 
one end appearing from the under part of the Van- 
dyke. 

SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Pelerine looped up with a bow. This pele- 
rine can be worn either over a dress or over a tight- 
fitting paletot, and is made of the same material. Our 


| pattern is of gray batiste de laine, lined with gray 


silk, and edged with deep gray silk fringe. It is 
gathered and looped up in the middle of the back 
under a bow of wide gray ribbon, made up, as seen 


| in illustration, with three long lappets, the two 


longest of which have fringed ends. 

Fig. 2.—Low bodice and pannier tunic for evening 
wear. This pattern is one of the latest novelties 
from Paris, and can be made upina variety of styles 


| —in white tarlatane, with satin braces of some bright 


is made of gray silk with two skirts, the lower one | 


trimmed with two ruffles cut in small points and 
edged with narrow fringe, headed by a plaited quil- 


‘ling. Upper skirt cut apron front, pointed at the 


side and puffed in the back, trimmed to correspond. 
Plain corsage, trimmed with the quilling; loose 
sleeve, with tight sleeve under it. 

Fig. 2.—Black silk suit, made with one skirt, 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles, headed by a fancy 


gimp of satin and cord. Casaque puffed in the back | 


and trimmed to correspond, waist trimmed square; 


coat sleeve, with cuff. Black lace bonnet, trimmed | 
| dress of gray summer poplin and a blue flounced 
| mantelet. A pointed pelerine, terminating with a 


with feather and blue aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of lilac silk poplin, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with one 
ruffle. The upper one cut in deep points, and trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle, headed by a band of velvet of 
a darker shade, Cape, with deep ends back and front, 
of velvet edged with a ruffle of the poplin. Hat of 
lilac straw, with lilac flowers, and gauze veil brought 
around the throat. 

Fig. 4.—House dress composed of t-vo skirts; the 
lower one of blue silk, trimmed with ruffles; the up- 
per one and waist of black silk; the skirt is trimmed 
with narrow plaited ruffles, and looped at sides with 
velvet bows. Plain corsage, with velvet fichu form- 
ing a basque in back; coat sleeve, with velvet cuff. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of water-proof cloth, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with three plaited ruches. Tight- 
fitting basque, with a large box-plait in back, with 
buttons at the waist. A pointed collar of silk around 
the neck, Black Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with 
black lace, and green ribbon, and grass. 

Fig. 6.—White piqué apron cut with shoulder- 
straps; the skirt is scalloped and trimmed with white 
braid. Pockets, trimmed with braid and bow on >ne 
of the material. 

Fig. 7.—Pinafore made of white Nainsook muslin, 
ornamented with embroidered muslin insertion and 
edging, and with tucks in the muslin. 





Fig. 8.—White piqué apron. This apron is intended 
for a little girl, and can be made either in white | 


color, and edged with blonde; in silk, with velvet 
braces; or, again, in velvet, with lace braces. In one 
and all of these materials it looks remarkably well. 
It consists of five pieces—three for the bodice and 
two forthe tunic. The front and back and one brace 
form the pattern of the bodice; four braces will be 
required, as there are two in front and two at the 
back. The braces may be either cut in one piece for 
each back and front, or joined on the shoulder, as 


| most convenient. Two pieces for the tunic now re- 


| main 


The front is the smaller one; it turns back 
with arevers. The edge of the side of the pannier is 


| to be gathered and sewn to the side of the front. 
| The back is to be bunched up according to the il- 


lustration, and a short wide sash added over it. 
Ruches, plaited ribbon, lace, feathers, and fringe 
may be used for trimming; the selection to be ruled 
by the material used. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Little girl’s toilets. Fig. 3 wears a 


| tassel, is simulated on the latter with a frill, and the 


lower edge is bordered with worsted fringe. The 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces. Fig. 4 wears 
a striped blue poplin skirt, and a white piqué over- 


| dress, trimmed with ruches and buttons. 


Fig. 5.—Suit for a boy of six years, made of blue 
poplin, with a blouse trimmed with satin pipings. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy of gray poplin, trimmed 
with blue and black striped satin. 

Fig. 7.—Infant’s circular cloak of white merino, 
made with a hood, lined with white satin. The 
edge of cloak is finished with a narrew vine of em- 
broidery. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Loose paletét for girl. It may be 
made either of cloth, silk, or of the same material as 
the dress, Itis trimmed with a cross band and loops 
of velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Overcoat for boy of ten years, made of 
waterproof cloth, bound-with braid. 

Fig. 11.—Sacque for girl of twelve years, made of 
black silk, cut in scallops around the edge, and 
trimmed with narrow fringe, fancy braid, and but- 
tons. 

Fig. 12.—Cravat of muslin, }trimmed with narrow 
lace; the tabs are broad and ornamented with 
squares of Valenciennes, . 

Fig. 13.—Overdress of white muslin, to be worn 
over colored dress spoken of in Chitchat for last 
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month. It is trimmed with lace, insertion, and satin 


ribbon bows. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of blue 
silk, trimmed with two ruffles, headed with a band 
of blue and white plaid silk. The waist has revers 
of plaidsilk. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond 
with skirt. 

Fig. 15.—Crinoline with tournure. This under- 
skirt, entirely made of white horsehair, shows the 
shape of modern crinolines. The tournure is entirely 
formed of puffs, which are continued at the sides in 
the lower part. The front is quite plain. 

Fig. 16.—Waist of white cashmere, trimmed with 
blue velvet, embroidered with gold thread. 

Fig. 17.—Bertha, with epaulettes made of illusion, 
satin ribbon, and Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 18.—Dressing jacket. This is richly trimmed, 
and would serve for an invalid jacket as well as fora 
combing one. It is made of white cambric, either 
checked or plain. It is ornamented at the top, so as 
to simulate a pelerine, with bouwillonnés of plain 
muslin, separated by embroidered insertion. Each 
radiating section terminates with a point, and there 
is a rosette in the centre of each point. A Valen- 
eiennes lace terminates it. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Tight-fitting casaque of black 
silk, trimmed with cross-cut bands of black satin. 
A fichu, edged with fringe, commences half down 
the back, crosses in front, and falls in two lappets 
on the skirt. Coat sleeve, trimmed with satin and 
fringe to match. Fig. 20 shows the back of casaque. 





NEW STYLES OF ARRANGING THE HAIR. 
(See Engravings, Page 326.) 

Fig. 1.—Coiffure of chatelaine braids and curls. 
The front hair is rolled up, and ornamented with a 
pink rose and foliage; the back with a large bow 
and ends of pink ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—The hair is arranged in plaits coming up 
high in front, where they are finished with a round 
tuft ofcurls. Long curlsatthesides. Bows on top 
and back of head of blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—The front of hair is arranged in puffs; the 
back in loose coil, falling low on the neck. Half 
wreath of ivy leaves and berries. 

Fig. 4.—Hair arranged in finger puffs all over the 
head and low down on the neck, Wreath of leaves, 
with bird at one side. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

THE first importations of spring goods show no 
abatement in beauty from those of former seasons, 
Although each year it seems as if the skill of the in- 
ventor could not produce anything more beautiful, 
yet, when it becomes our pleasant task, as the sea- 
sons roll around, to note the new goods seen, we 
always find something new, something beautiful. 
Perchance the patterns we have seen before. If so, 
the ground, texture, and colors are entirely different, 
so that, comparing the pattern in the old and new, 
no one would trace the slightest resemblance, 

First we notice cotton fabrics; percales, piqués, 
French chintzes, lawns, and the common calico. 
Many perecales are of plain solid colors; écru buff, 
pearl, gray, dove, and soft Quaker drabs. These 
can be made up and trimmed with the same, or gay 
borders or fancy braids. Prevalent among the per- 
cales and all wash goods are small chintz figures, 
checks, delicately-pencilled stripes, and suit pat- 
terns, similar to those of last season, with perhaps 
less trimming of borders and ruffles. French chintzes 
have delicately-tinted grounds, on which are white 
dots with a gay chintz figure in thecentre. We saw 





one piece with autumn leaves, instead of a figure, 
over it. The effect was very pretty of the many- 
colored leaves; perhaps not so appropriate for 
spring goods, but nevertheless pretty. A new mate- 
rial for wash dresses is satin jean, all cotton, of as 
firm body as piqué, but finely twilled, and with a 
gloss like satin. The ground is white, with polky 
dots of gay color; or else inch stripes of French 
blue or green, with rosebuds on the white stripe be- 
tween. Lawn robes and suit patterns have two 
grave shades in stripes, or alternating with a chintz 
stripe. In calicos we see white grounds with small 
colored or black stripes and figures. Most of these 
have a border along the selvedge. A calico wrapper 
is indispensabte for a housekeeper, who takes an 
active part in her housekeeping, for early morning 
wear. The shape mostly worn is the Polonaise 
wrapper, snugly-fitted to give the appearance of a 
gored dress. The skirt should just touch the floor. 
The sleeves are coat-shaped. A turned-over collar 
of the same is around the neck, with a narrow white 
frill worn above. A separate belt of the calico is 
made over muslin, It is fastened up the front with 
buttons. It is best to leave the waists of wash 
dresses unlined, merely strengthening the arm-holes 
and seams under the arms by facings of muslin. 
Striped wrappers are prettiest scalloped and bound 
with worsted braid, or with a bright-colored Cham- 
bery cut bias. For small figured prints without 
bordering, red worsted braid, serpentine and with 
rough surface, to imitate coral, is used for trimming ; 
o. else wide braid is stitched on, with colored braid 
beneath, showing at each edge like a piping. All 
worsted braids should be scalded in hot water before 
using. 

In finer goods there are twilled foulards of better 
quality than any before imported. These have light 
grounds with dashes, sprigs, tiny crosses, and many 
new patterns in prettily contrasting colors. Pearl- 
gray is dotted with violet, écru with green, and tea 
color with bright blue. These will make beautiful 
and serviceable house dresses for the spring. A new 
material for suits is called jasper serge. It has dis- 
tinct twills of white and blue, white and green, or 
purple. This can be trimmed with the same or with 
silk of a solid coler. The wiry cotton goods called 
Japanese linen, a pretty and inexpensive material, 
appears again in checks and double cross bars of 
clear apple green, blue, brown, or black and white. 
In materials for suits, we see any variety of shades 
of gray, ashes of rose, and different shades of light 
brown, These are made up with ruffles of the same. 

Black silk is by no means discarded, no lady con- 
sidering her wardrobe complete without at least one 
black silk walking suit. Several different costumes 
can be made of this by colored underskirts or over- 
skirts to wear with the black. 

We must not forget to speak of the ever useful and 
ladylike waterproof suits, so very necessary in tra- 
velling. The cloth comes in black and white, black 
and gold, and black and green, also in brown plaid. 
The latter, according to our taste, is excessively 
ugly. A good model for a suit is of the gold and 
black cloth, made with one skirt, trimmed with 
three bias folds, scalloped on one side, and bound 
with worsted braid. A tight-fitting jacket, trimmed 
to correspond, A garment suitable for early spring, 
to be worn with a suit made of the same material or 
of black gros grain, is made to partly fit the figure 
in the back, with a loose front open, with a vest 
of contrasting color, with velvet bands crossing over 
the vest. Coat sleeve open on the back. A belt 
with a bunched-up bow in the back. When worn in 
the house, the vest can be omitted, and a chemisette 
of white muslin worn, 
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The bonnets, as far as the styles are decided, are 
very much the same as those which have been worn, 
higher than they have been, if that is possible. A 
novelty, in vogue abroad for carriage wear, is a 
capulet or veil bonnet. This is merely a bandeau 
over the forehead, from which falls a large veil, that 
is not arranged by the milliner, but is draped about 
the head by the wearer. This style of bonnet will, 
no doubt, be adopted here Jater in the season. 

The grotesque appearance presented by some of 
our would-be fashionables in regard to crinoline 
presents the very natural inquiry, has crinoline been 
discarded?’ We are happy to say, so far, it has not, 
nor is there any prospect of its disappearing. Skirts 
are worn smalier in many instances, but the com- 
fort of the hoop skirt is far too great forit to be given 
up. We can hardly remember a time when some- 
thing was not worn as a substitute for the hoop 
skirt, and with far less comfort than is now expe- 
rienced. 
skirts before necessary to be worn is obviated, 
which is a great item in the health of the wearer. 
The coming warm weather makes the hoop skirt a 


necessity, and we hope it will long continue to | 


reign with all and more than present popularity. 
The fashions w,_l change (as what fast.ion will not?) 
but that will only add new interest to the manufac- 
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| 
Soft quilted bibs with embroidered edges and an ini- 


tial or “ Baby” in the centre are aiso worn. For 
children in their first short clothes, low bodices and 
full skirts of white muslin are made. Also little 


| slips with high necked yokes, into which the full 
skirt and waist are gathered. A sash of the mate- 


rial tied behind confines the slip at the waist. A 
pelisse of merino, with sleeves and a cape is the best 
wrapping for a child just done with long clothes. If 
this is made ample every way, and long enough to 


| barely escape the floor, it will serve from the time 
| the child begins to walk until itis three years old. 


For boys of a year or year and a half old, the b!ouse 
dress is worn, for morning wear confined at the 
waist with a belt. But little difference is noticed in 


| the general style of their dress except the hat, and 


| less elaborate trimming on their dresses. 


Piqué is 
much worn for summer dresses, braided and trimmed 


| with fancy colored braids or needlework ruffles. 


The very grea: weight of the number of | 


How to dress girls just in their teens perplexes 


| many mothers, as they are too old for children’s 


fashions and too young for the elaborate costumes 
worn by their elder sisters “in society.” A certain 
air of jauntiness is compatible with the tasteful sim- 
plicity for these demoiselles. Their skirts should be 


| short enough to disclose the ankle of their high Pol- 


turers who have given such a great boon to woman- | 


kind. So our readers need not feel alarmed when 
they notice what they suppose to be the discarding 
of the hoop skirt. 

For the benefit of the fond mammas who desire 
their infants fashionably attired, we will devote a 
short space to the description of some articles of 
their clothing. Infants’ dresses are not worn as 
long as they have been. The newest christening 
robes measure but a yard from shoulder tips to the 
skirt edge, and are made of white Organdy over 
white silk slips. The low, full bodices, tiny sleeves, 
and tablier fronts are entirely of embroidery and 
wide Valenciennes insertion in lengthwise stripes. 
Box-plaited frills edged with lace surround the skirt, 
and curved fri!ls descend from the belt at the sides, 
A ribbon rosette is in each curve, and the whole is 
effectively finished by a sash of wide white watered 
ribbon, knotted at the right side. Under slips of 
blue, mauve, or pink silk, display the lace on such 
robes to advantage, and are worn, except at the 
christening, when all white 1s as much de rigueur as 
for a wedding. Other dresses less elaborate and far 
more durable, are of fine French nainsook edged 
with fluted frills, headed by puffs and bands of cord 
like tucks. Quite a pretty little dress is made of 
soft mull, with a single cluster of tucks in the skirt, 
crosswise puffs and Hamburg insertion on the body, 
and narrow Valenciennes around the neck, sleeves, 
and sash. Many of the dresses are now made high 
neck and long sleeves, these obviate the wearing 
of a zephyr sacque in cool weather. Infants’ 
cloaks are changed in shape. The round upper 
cape is smaller than has been worn of late, measur- 
ing only five-eighths behind, while the cloak proper 
is straight, with square corners, and is attached to 
a yoke with sleeves. White merino embroidered, 
and a satin quilling or fringe around the cape, de- 
scribes the handsomest cloaks; for warm weather 
the cape alone is worn, or else a circular cloak of 
white piqué, with embroidered ruffle and braiding. 
White is the prettiest dress for a child until three 
years of age, all the yesr round. To be comfortably 
worn in winter, the underclothing must of course be 
warm. Oolored sashes, and color on cap or hat, 
relieves the plain white and makes the dress effec- 
tive. New lace bibs to be worn over the cloak are 
square, like the Marie Theresa collars for ladies, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the figure may require. 


ish boots. This is the regulation for all occasions, 
even demi-trains are not for school girls. The lower 
skirt is trimmed to the knee with flounces, braid, or 
bands of silk. The upper skirt should be but slightly 
draped, that it may not be very bouffant, and the edge 
should be Vandyked or cut in squares, as friils are 
soon crushed when sat upon. The corsage is a short 
close-fitting basque, made with one dart or two as 
It is curved over the hips 
or else each seam is turned back en revers. The neck 
is hollowed out low and finished with a sailor collar 
of the same. Coat sleeves, or the sabot shape. No 
belt but a sash bow behind. A sailor jacket of the 
same color as dress, a hat of dark straw, with a long 
ostrich feather. Kid gloves with two buttons at the 


| wrist, a linen collar edged with lace, and a little 





useful jewelry, such as a brooch, sleeve buttons, a 
watch, and the souvenir locket attached to a black 
velvet necklace, completes the toilette. An overskirt 
and bretelles of black silk, and a tunic of white mus- 
lin, all puffs, tucks, and ruffles will give variety to 
day and evening dresses. A pink rosebud and black 
velvet loops festoon the white tunic. Entire dresses 
of white muslin elaborately trimmed, are worn over 
colored silk slips, or else with white skirts with gay 
plaid and Roman sashes. 

The newest fans for ladies are deeper in the cen- 
tre, and appear pointed when closed. In some styles 
the ivory sticks extend outside of the satin, and 
have a very pretty effect. Black silk embroidered 
with gold, with gold sticks over the silk, tinted 
plush, entire pearl and ivory fans carved like lace, 
gold open-work over black silk, and pointed ivory, 
are among the latest importations. 

Chrysoprase is the jewel fancied at present. Its 
variety makes it esteemed more than its pale opaline 
green tint, which shows two shades—sea-green and 
a deeper tint. Its rarest color is like a pearl melted 
in sea-water. Oblong square shapes of precious 
stones are fancied. A rich set was shown in heavy 
solid setting, pierced with cameo figures on the face. 
The brooch was Diana with her bow; the square 
sleeve buttons bore the head of Mary Stuart. A 
einque-cento design, with setting of Roman and 
bright gold, with brilliants twinkling in the rims, 
and pendants as beautiful as dew jewelry. Black 
onyx and gold are fashionable, cut in light forms 
with pendants, cross pieces, and bars. They are 
appropriate for home (oilefies. FasHion,. 
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CORNERS FORK POCKET-HANOKERCHIEFS, 


Crochet Antimacassar. 
CAMEO PATTERN, 


(See Description, Work Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


See Description, Fashion Department. 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see 
Fashion Department. 
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Figs. 17, 18. 
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Fig. 10. 
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MAUD GALOP, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR’ THE PIANO-FORTE, 





BY B. 8S. BARRETT. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden S8t., Philadelphia, 
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WAISTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department. ) 
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